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WILLIAM SHAFFER KEY 


It is with deep sorrow that The Chronicles 
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General William Shaffer Key on the evening 
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as a member of the Board of Directors of the 
Oklahoma Historical Society, and as its Presi- 
dent from 1948-1958. His life and service to 
his Country and State will be presented for our 
members and readers, in a later issue of The 
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THE FIRST PANHANDLE LAND GRANT 
By Raymond Estep* 


In the spring of 1826, only five years after Mexico won 
its independence from Spain, the Mexican state of Coahwila 
y Texas conveyed to a North Carolinian an empresario title to 
an immense area including all of Cimarron County and the 
extreme western side of Texas County. This grant, which also 
encompassed large portions of Texas, New Mexico, and Colo- 
rado, was the first non-Indian conveyance of land within the 
present boundaries of Oklahoma. 


Although the tract was the subject of speculation and 
legal action from 1826 to 1902, the grantee and his successors 
were never able to establish a valid title to it either under the 
Texas Republic or later under the United States government. 
In spite of the fact that no present Oklahoma land titles can. 
be traced to this grant, the fact of its existence and the subse- 
quent attempts to validate the title warrant a study of its 
history. 


In 1819 Secretary of State John Quincy Adams and Luis 
de Onis, Spanish Minister in Washington, concluded the so- 
called Florida Purchase Treaty, a treaty defining the western 
boundary of the Louisiana Purchase of 1803 and thus mark- 
ing the limits of United States and Spanish territory. In Feb- 
ruary 1821 the treaty was finally ratified, but before the year 
was out Spain had lost its claim to the region to the west and 
south of the line so recently defined. In August, Mexico 
achieved her independence from the mother country and be- 
came the new owner of the land contiguous to the boundary 
defined by Adams and Onis. It was under the laws of the 
new republic that the state of Coahwila y Texas began to issue 


* Raymond Estep received his Ph. D. degree from the University of Texas, 
and is a former member of the faculty of Oklahoma State University at Still- 
water. Dr. Estep served as historical officer with the Third Air Force during 
World War II; he is now Professor of History in the Research Studies Insti- 
tute, Air University, USAF, Maxwell Air Force Base, Montgomery, Alabama. 
He is the author of Lorenzo de Zavala: Profeta del Liberalismo Mexicano 
(Mexico City: Libreria de Manuel Porrua, 1952). Besides many book- 
length studies on air power and various Latin-American subjects, his several 
published contributions to southwestern history include that appearing in 
The Southwestern Historical Quarterly (Vol. LIV, No. 2) on “The Military 
and Diplomatic Services of Alexander Le Grand for the Republic of Texas, 
1836-37.” It was during a summer’s research in the archives of Mexico City 
that Dr. Estep discovered Le Grand’s survey of the empresario land grant made 
in 1826, which has a part in the history of the first land grant in the Pan- 
handle of Oklahoma, presented here in The Chronicles——Ed 
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empresario titles to millions of acres of unsettled land on the 
northern frontier of Mexico. 


Among the first to take advantage of the liberal Mexican 
colonization laws was Stephen Julian Wilson, a partner in @ 
Mexico City mercantile firm.! Wilson, a native of North Caro- 
lina,2 made application in Saltillo on May 15, 1826, for an 
empresario grant bounded as follows :? 


Beginning at the point of intersection of the 32nd degree of north 
latitude and the 102nd meridian, thence west on the 32nd parallel to 
the eastern boundary of New Mexico [not otherwise defined], thence 
north along that boundary to a point 20 leagues south of the Arkansas 
River, thence east along a line parallel to and 20 leagues south of the 
Arkansas River to the 102nd meridian, thence south to the point of 
commencement. 


Twelve days later, May 27, 1826, Ignacio Arispe, Governor 
of Coahuila y Texas, conveyed the grant to Wilson on the con- 
dition that he settle 200 families within the area in a period 
of six years from that date and fulfill other provisions of the 
empresario contract.* 


In the succeeding months, and prior to the end of Novem- 
ber 1826, Wilson hired Alexander Le Grand to survey the 
tract,> and sold a half interest in it to British merchant Rich- 
ard Exter.6 Aside from the Le Grand survey, the partners 
appear to have done little to explore or settle the grant in the 
next two years. Exter, however, did attempt to capitalize on 
his investment. To this end he entered into an arrangement 
of uncertain date with Dennis A. Smith, a Baltimore specu- 
lator in Mexican mines. Taking advantage of a letter of intro- 
duction from Joel R. Poinsett, United States Minister to Mex- 


1 Dennis A. Smith to Joel R. Poinsett, Philadelphia, August 19, 1827, MS., 
Poinsett Collection, Historical Society of Pennsylvania; W. P. Webb and H. 
Bailey Carroll (eds.), The Handbook of Texas (Austin, 1952), Vol. II, p. 922. 

2 Wilson made declaration of his North Carolina birth in a contract signed 
in New York City on October 5, 1829. See Petition to Congress Made by the 
Heirs of Dr. John Charles Beales and the Howard University of Washington 
for the Confirmation of the Title to a Certain Grant of Land in New Mexico 
Known as the Arkansas Grant (New York, 1880), p. 14. On August 4, 1830, 
in asking for 1] sitios of land on the Trinity River in Texas, Wilson said he 
was a native of Louisiana. See Texas University photocopies of Saltillo 
Archives, Vol. 27, p. 66, Expediente No. 1003. 

3 Documents Relating to Grants of Lands, Made to Don Estevan Julian 
Willson [sic], and Don Richard Exter, in Texas (New York, 1831), pp. 1-4. 
The area included in the grant is described in many sources. 

4 Ibid., pp. 5-6. 

5 For information on the survey see the author’s article (“The Le Grand 
Survey of the High Plains—Fact or Fancy,”) in New Mexico Historical Re- 
view, Vol. 29 (April, 1954), pp. 81-96, 141-153. 

68 The date on which Exter signed his contract with Wilson is not re- 
vealed. The contract was notarized in Mexico City on November 27, 1826. 
See Documents Relating to Grants of Lands to Willson and Exter, pp. 7-9. 
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ico, Exter initiated the negotiations on October 6, 1827.7 The 
proposition appealed to Smith, and on August 18, 1828, on 
behalf of a group of Baltimore investors, he offered $200,000 
for a half interest in the grant.8 Within the succeeding ten 
months Smith and Exter concluded an agreement, and Smith 
then proceeded to organize a company for the development of 
the grant. In July 1829 his agents published a prospectus of 
the company in the National Intelligencer and other papers.® 
Smith’s active promotion was soon to be brought to naught 
by the first in a long series of events and actions that were 
to mark the history of the grant. 


Late in the spring of 1829, Exter left Mexico en route to 
England. Sailing from Vera Cruz, he died at sea on June 18.!° 
Receipt of news of Exter’s death was the signal for Smith 
and associates to initiate a vigorous campaign for control of 
Exter’s share in the grant, but in this they were unsuccessful.!! 


Upon Exter’s death his interest in the land grant devolved 
upon his wife, the former Maria Dolores Soto y Soldana, 
whom he had wed on August 25, 1825, and Anita, a minor 
daughter of that marriage.!2 By the terms of Exter’s will, 
attorney Mariano Dominguez was named guardian of his minor 
heir. In addition, Judge Cayetano Ibarra on October 27, 1829, 
appointed Francisco Fagoaga curator and guardian of the 
widow and child.!® In the hands of these two Mexican citizens 
Exter’s interests rested until the summer of the following year. 


7 Exter to Smith, Mexico City, in National Intelligencer, July 8, 1829, p. 3. 
The date of the letter is revealed in John Enrico and W. H. Egerton, Emigra- 
tion to Texas (Bath, 1832), p. 15, in which a portion of the same letter is 
reproduced. 

8 The date of Smith’s letter containing the offer is given in a letter from 
William Exter (Richard’s brother) to Poinsett, Woollacombe, England, No- 
vember 24, 1830, MS., Poinsett Collection, Historical Society of Pennsylvania. 
William Exter erroneously assumed that his brother and Smith did not reach 
an agreement. 

9 National Intelligencer, July 8, 1829, p. 3. Similar notices appeared in 
western newspapers for some time after that date. See Niles Register, Vol. 36, 
February 6, 1830, p. 394. 

10 John Exter to Lorenzo de Zavala, London, August 20, 1829, MS., 
Poinsett Collection, Historical Society of Pennsylvania. 

11 William Exter to Poinsett, Woollacombe, England, November 24, 1830, 
MS., Poinsett Collection, Historical Society of Pennsylvania. 

12 The Arkansas Grant ({New York], 1901), p. 4. Webb and Carroll 
(eds.), The Handbook of Texas, Vol. I, p. 579, give August 24, 1825, as the 
wedding date. Mrs. Exter’s full maiden name is given in Memorial [of] Doctor 
John Charles Beales, et al., vs., The United States .... (Washington, 1870), 


13 Curiously, the recording of the document naming Dominguez as guardian 
of Anita Exter was not accomplished until November 11, 1829. See Docu- 
ments Relating to Grants of Land to Willson and Exter, p. 29. Exter’s earlier 
will, in which he named his brother John sole executor, was voided in British 
law by his subsequent marriage and the birth of his child. William Exter to 
Poinsett, Woollacombe, England, November 24, 1830, MS., Poinsett Collection, 
Historical Society of Pennsylvania. 
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On August 3, 1830, in Mexico City, Sefiora Exter married 
Dr. John Charles Beales, English physician (26 years old) then 
residing in Mexico City.14 Beales let little time elapse after 
the wedding before establishing effective control over Exter’s 
estate. His first action was to lay hold of Exter’s land title, 
an action which Exter’s widow and guardians seem to have 
overlooked. With this end in view, he procured from Exter’s 
brother in England those papers relating to Texas lands that 
had been in Richard Exter’s possession at the time of his 
death.© His second action was to secure from Fagoaga and 
Dominguez, the court-appointed and Exter-named curator and 
guardian of the estate, full powers to act for his wife and 
step-daughter in all matters pertaining to the land grant. The 
two guardians formally recorded the transfer of the requested 
powers early in October 1830.1° From that day to the end of 
his life Beales actively labored to realize a profit from the 
lands. Hastening to the United States, he initiated actions 
to tap the most readily available money market in North Amer- 
ica. In January 1831 he was in Baltimore where he found 
Smith’s efforts at a standstill because of a misunderstanding 
concerning Mexican colonization laws. In spite of this im- 
pediment, investors in the company continued to hold their 
stock in the venture and appeared interested in further specu- 
lation.” Investor interest notwithstanding, the Baltimore pro- 
ject. failed to develop to Beales’ satisfaction and he thereafter 
concentrated his efforts in New York City. Here he soon ere- 
ated the Arkansas and Texas Land Company, and on April 
27, 1831, transferred to it the Exter (now Beales) half in- 


14 Documents Relating to Grants of Lands to Willson and Exter, p. 27. 
Beales was born in Aldborough, Norfolk County, England, March 20, 1804, 
took his medical training at St. George’s Hospital and at the Royal College 
of Surgeons in London, and emigrated to Mexico in 1826 as a surgeon for 
the Halpujahuan Mining Association. He later entered private practice, and 
in 1829 was named by Governor Zavala to a position as medical officer of the 
State of Mexico. In 1830 he was appointed to the staff of the Hospital of 
San Andreas by the government of the Federal District. He continued private 
and public practice in Mexico City until 1833. From 1839 to 1876 he engaged 
in active medical practice in New York City. “Beales Biography,” St. George’s 
Society of New York; inclosure to letter, Beales to Dr. McLean, New York, 
March 9, 1837, printed in Petition of Beales Heirs and Howard University, 
pp. 83-85; Memorial [of] Beales, et al., p. 3; The Medical Record (New 
York), Vol. 14, August 17, 1878, p. 140; William Kennedy, Texas: The Rise, 
SOR ESS: and Prospects of the Republic of Texas (reprint, Fort Worth, 1925), 
p. ; 

15 William Exter to Poinsett, Woollacombe, England, November 24, 1830, 
MS., Poinsett Collection, Historical Society of Pennsylvania. 

16 The date is variously given as the 2nd, 10th, and 13th in Documents 
Relating to Grants of Lands to Willson and Exter, pp. 18, 29, 35, and 45. 
October 2, is the date given in the instrument signed by Fagoaga and 
Dominguez and perhaps is the correct one. 

17 Beales to Poinsett, Baltimore, January 18, [1831], MS., Poinsett Col- 
lection, Historical Society of Pennsylvania. 
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terest in the southwestern grant. In the new company he be- 
came a permanent director.}8 


The company immediately began a search for colonists— 
200 of which it had to settle in the area by May 27, 1832, if 
the empresario contract was to remain in force. In an effort 
to meet this deadline, agents were sent to England, where in 
January 1832 they published a pamphlet of eighteen pages, 
Emigration to Texas, describing the land grant, conditions of 
settlement, and prospects for employment in Texas and North- 
ern Mexico. Company plans provided for colonists to take 
passage to New Orleans, from where they would proceed up 
the Mississippi and Red Rivers, first by steamer and then by 
keel boat. Although a company representative was to accom- 
pany the expedition, all expenses to New Orleans, and appar- 
ently to final destination, were to be borne by the colonists.!9 


Beales’ hopes for the early settlement of the grant, and 
the consequent fulfillment of the terms of the original Wil- 
son contract were not achieved. What success the directors 
of the Arkansas and Texas Land Company had in disposing 
of land serip is not revealed, but certainly no colonists were 
recruited and sent out to the grant. In the spring of 1832, 
Wilson having died,?° and the six-year period for settlement 
being near its conclusion, Beales concentrated his efforts on 
retaining control of the grant.?!_ In order to accomplish this, 
he entered into an agreement with José Manuel Royuela of 
Saltillo, and the two on March 13, 1832, asked the state of 
Coahuila y Texas to concede them the identical tract first 
granted Wilson in 1826. On the following day the request 
was granted.22 Royuela’s role in the undertaking was soon 
terminated. Seven months later, on October 11, 1832, for an 
unrevealed consideration, Royuela transferred all of his rights 
in the grant to Beales.?? Title having been re-established in 
his name, Beales proceeded, on April 29, 1833, upon his re- 
turn to New York, to convey one-half of his rights in the 


18 Documents Relating to Grants of Lands to Willson and Exter, pp. 33-48. 

19 Enrico and Egerton, Emigration to Texas, pp. 1-18. 

20 Evidence of Wilson’s death is given in a letter from James Prentiss to 
Sam Houston, New York, June 13, 1832. See Amelia W. Williams and 
Eugene C. Barker (eds.), The Writings of Sam Houston (Austin, 1938), Vol. 
ib 19, PAE 
~ 21 James Prentiss wrote of Beales’ actions: “The original grantees 
[Wilson and Exter] being both dead—Beales has obtained the grant in his 
own name but for the Arkansas & Texas Land Co he having agreed originally 
with the Co to do so if he could—” Prentiss to Houston, in Williams and 
Barker (eds.), op. cit. 

22 pe eee to a Grant of Land Made to John Charles Beales 
and José Manuel Royuela in Texas (New York, 1833), pp. 5-9; Texas Uni- 
versity photocopies of Saltillo Archives, Vol. 35, pp. 50-66, Expediente No. 1216. 

23 Documents Relating to a Grant of Land to Beales and Royuela, pp. 12-13. 
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grant to a new company, the ‘‘New’’ Arkansas and Texas 
Land Company. ‘Trustees and directors of the new organiza- 
tion were the identical people who had filled the same posi- 
tions in the earlier company.”* 


In the succeeding three years Beales traveled back and 
forth between New York and Mexico, made various agreements 
with respect to this and his other land grants in Texas and 
the Southwest, brought his family to New York, and actively 
promoted the project for the establishment of his ill-fated colony 
at Dolores to the north of the Rio Grande.2* Those activities, 
part of the larger story of Beales’ activities, are outside the 
scope of the present episode pertaining to Oklahoma. Subse- 
quent history of the New Arkansas and Texas Land Company 
has not been discovered. Like many other such organizations 
formed for speculation in Texas and southwestern lands, it 
probably soon ceased to exist. Beales, however, retained his 
interest in the grant. 


Whatever plans Beales may have had for the settlement of 
the area known to his family as the ‘‘ Arkansas Grant,’’ they 
were upset by the outbreak of the Texas Revolution and the 
creation of the Republic of Texas. During the life of that 
Republic he attempted on numerous occasions to secure con- 
firmation of his Mexican title. Although he employed a num- 
ber of agents to present his case to the Texas government, 
he seems never to have presented a petition in his own behalf, 
brought suit, or filed evidence of his titles with the proper 
agencies of that government.”® 


Beales chose to take other action in an effort to validate 
his title. Relying on his continuing British citizenship, Beales 
in 1842 presented a memorial to Queen Victoria setting forth 
the evidence of his title, the effect of the Texas Revolution 
on the performance of his contract, and the attitude of the 
Texas government, and praying for action by Her Majesty’s 
government to secure a restoration of his rights.2”. The British 


24 [bid., 17-26. 

25C. C. Rister, “The Rio Grande Colony,” Southwest Review, Vol. 25, 
July 1940, pp. 429-441; Kennedy, op. cit., pp. 390-420. 

Lucy Lee Dickson, “Speculations of John Charles Beales in Texas 
Lands” (MA Thesis, University of Texas, 1941), pp. 114-125. Miss Dickson 
covers in detail Beales’ activities in regard to his other land grants. 

27 The date of the memorial has not been determined. It was published 
in two Houston newspapers: The Morning Star, April 6, 1844, and The Tele- 
graph and Texas Register, April 10, 1844. G. P. Garrison (ed.), Diplomatic 
Correspondence of the Republic of Texas (Annual Report of the American 
Historical Association for the Year 1908), Vol. IT (2), Part III, p. 1134, 
cites these two sources and Senate Journal, 7th Texas Congress, Dam Orameanal 
says that the memorial is undated as to month and day but was written in 


1842, Beales later wrote that the memorial had been prepared in 1840. S 
Memorial [of] Beales, et al., p. 16. prepared in ee 
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government felt that Beales’ claim had some justification and 
twice intervened in his behalf through Captain Charles Elliot, 
its chargé d’affaires in the republic. To the second of these 
British efforts Secretary of State Anson Jones replied on Sep- 
tember 19, 1843, suggesting that Beales appeal to the courts 
or the congress of the Republic of Texas if he had been 
wronged.”8 This Beales failed to do. 


The annexation of Texas to the United States and the 
conversion of the republic to a state ended Beales’ hopes with 
regard to his claims to land in Texas,?* but another avenue lay 
ahead with respect to his other southwestern claims, including 
a large part of the Arkansas Grant. This avenue, as unre- 
warding as the former, Beales was soon to explore. 


In the years between the annexation of Texas and the 
signing of the Treaty of Guadalupe Hidalgo concluding the 
War with Mexico, Beales (who had established himself in the 
practice of medicine in New York), his wife, and his step- 
daughter Anita, made application for naturalization as citizens 
of the United States. In 1850, by decree of the Superior Court 
of the State of New York, the three became naturalized citi- 
zens.°9 It was as a citizen of the United States that Beales in 
the future was to pursue his efforts to salvage his land titles. 
On July 22, 1854, Congress enacted a law directing the Sur- 
veyor General of the Territory of New Mexico to investigate 
all claims to land arising from Spanish or Mexican law prior 
to the ratification of the Treaty of Guadalupe Hidalgo of 1848 
and to submit a report of his findings so that bona fide titles 
could be confirmed.*!_ For some undisclosed reason, perhaps 
attendant upon the United States Civil War, Beales appears 
to have delayed for many years any attempt to present his 
claims. In the spring of 1870, however, he sent his agent, B. 
F. Williams, to New Mexico to settle on the Arkansas Grant. 
Williams proceeded to Mesilla, New Mexico, took up residence 
at the San Augustine Ranch, located twenty-five miles east of 
the village, and from there advised Beales on June 23, 1870, 
that he was living on the grant. Tragedy was to thwart this 


28E. D. Adams (ed.), British Diplomatic Correspondence Concerning the 
Republic of Texas, 1838-1846 (Austin, 1918), pp. 157-161; Garrison, op. cit., 
pp. 1129-1136; Dickson, op. cit., pp. 119-123. 

29 Years later Beales asserted his belief that the Queen’s government, in 
response to his memorial, commissioned Elliot, then Minister to Mexico, 
“to demand of Texas the restoration” to Beales of all lands within the republic 
granted by Mexican agencies, but that Elliot, on his arrival in New York 
“learned that the United States had annexed said territory” of Texas. This 
action, Beales asserted, deprived him of all remedy against Texas, either by 
suit or by British intervention. Memorial [of] Beales, et al., pp. 16-17. 

30 Jbid., pp. 18-19. 

31 Jbid., p. 19. 
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effort of Beales and his representative. On December 7, 1870, 
Williams was murdered in El Paso, Texas.*? 


On that same fateful day on which Williams lost his life, 
Beales, together with his wife and step-daughter, swore to the 
correctness of a petition addressed by them to the United States 
Senate and House of Representatives of the Second Session 
of the 41st Congress. In this petition they pointed out that 
Congress had confirmed certain other Mexican land titles in 
New Mexico, and prayed for similar relief. In this, the first 
of a long list of similar appeals to the Congress, Beales and 
his heirs, and later associates, were unsuccessful. 


The mere recital of the requests for congressional action 
is somewhat boring, but does serve to show the persistence with 
which the matter was pursued. In the Third Session of the 
41st Congress, Beales and his wife asked Senate confirmation 
of title to the Arkansas Grant.?4 In the Second Session of the 
42nd Congress the matter was presented to the Senate in the 
form of a letter from the Assistant Secretary of State. This, 
like all subsequent requests to the Senate, was referred to the 
Committee on Private Land Claims. In the Third Session of 
the 42nd Congress the subject again came before the Senate. 
In the Second Session of the 48rd Congress Beales found new 
support. On February 11, 1875, Senator Reuben EK. Fenton 
of Jamestown, New York, by unanimous consent, introduced 
Senate Bill No. 1288 to grant relief to Beales and his step- 
daughter, Anita Exter.2> Ten days earlier, Representative 
Samuel 8. Cox of New York had introduced a similar bill, 
House Resolution No. 4539, in the House of Representatives.3® 
In the First Session of the 44th Congress, House Resolution 
No. 3193, asking relief for Beales and his step-daughter, was 
introduced.’ There the matter rested at the time of Beales’ 
death on July 25, 1878.38 Beales’ son, James Alfred Greaves 


82 Affidavit of Commander William W. Williams, U. S. Navy, June 26, 
1880, and extract of a letter from B. F. Williams to Beales, Mesilla, New 
Mexico, June 23, 1870, printed in Petition of Beales Heirs and Howard Uni- 
versity, pp. 93-94. The Beales heirs in compiling the document known as The 
Arkansas Grant stated (p. 7) that Beales sent Williams to the grant in July 


1854 and that he remained there until 1870, but this is not borne out in the 
affidavit cited above. 


33 Memorial [of] Beales, et al., p. 20. 

34 List of Private Claims Brought before the Senate of the United States, 
Commencement of 14th through Close of 46th Congress. Senate Misc. Doc. 
No. 14, 46th Cong., 3d sess, (Washington, 1881), Vol. 1, pp. 108, 567. 

35 [bid.; Congressional Record, 43rd Cong., 2d sess., Vol. 3, Part Zs, 
February 11, 1875, pp. 1154-1155. 

36 Congressional Record, 43rd Cong., 2d sess., Vol. 3, Part 2, February 1, 
1875, p. 881. 

87 House Misc. Doc. No. 53, 47th Cong., Ist sess., 1881-1882 (Washi 
1883), Vol. 2, p. 39. < re 


38 “Beales Biography,” St. George’s Society of New York. 
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Beales, as administrator of his father’s estate, continued the 
family’s efforts before Congress.39 On April 12, 1880, Sena- 
tor William Windom of Winona, Minnesota, presented to the 
Senate in the Second Session of the 46th Congress the younger 
Beales’ petition for relief. On the same day Representative 
Amasa Norcross of Fitchburg, Massachusetts, presented a sim- 
ilar petition in the House of Representatives.?° 


Before Congress again convened a new party joined the 
younger Beales in his efforts to secure congressional relief. 
During the year 1880 the Beales’ heirs and Howard University 
in Washington, D. C., prepared a petition of 107 pages set- 
ting forth their interests in the Arkansas Grant. The uni- 
versity traced its rights to one John Woodward, who for a 
number of years was associated with the senior Beales in the 
promotion of his colonization projects and later was his repre- 
sentative in Texas during the days of the Republic. Pursuant 
to the terms of a contract dated January 6, 1836, Beales, by 
deeds of January 16, 1836, and January 20, 1837, conveyed 
title to over 4,000,000 acres to Woodward.*! 


Upon Woodward’s death, Howard University, as a benefi- 
ciary of his will, became a participant in the actions relative 
to the Arkansas Grant. On June 17, 1880, the Beales’ heirs 
and the university signed a contract specifying the university’s 
interest.42, The Beales’ heirs and the University then prepared 
the petition to Congress mentioned above. Almost a year later, 
May 30, 1881, James Beales and the University signed a con- 
tract for the sale of ‘‘a certain interest’’ in the grant to repre- 
sentatives of the American Homestead Association for Freed- 
men. On the following day, May 31, 1881, the Board of Trus- 
tees for Howard University authorized President William W. 
Patton and Secretary James B. Johnson to execute the con- 
tract on behalf of the university.42 When the American Home- 
stead Association failed to complete the purchase agreement, 
Beales and associates negotiated the sale of the grant to George 
E. Curtis for $1,000,000. This negotiation came before the 
Board of Trustees of Howard University on May 30, 1882. 


39 Petition of Beales Heirs and Howard University, pp. 97-100. 

40 Congressional Record, 46th Cong., 2d sess., Vol. 10, Part 3, April 12, 
1880, pp. 2302 and 2341. See also Senate Misc. Doc. No. 14, Vol. 1, p. 108. 

41 Petition of Beales Heirs and Howard University, pp. 104-106. On 
April 6, 1834, Woodward bequeathed his estate to the Mayor of New York City 
to hold in trust “for the education of persons of color, being free, . SE 
In March 1835 he executed a codicil authorizing the trustee to use the pro- 
ceeds of the estate as he saw fit in complying with the will, but suggested that 
they would be best applied on “the continent of Africa, either at Liberia or 
some other spot or spots..... “Y 

42 Minutes of the Annual Meeting of the Board of Trustees of Howard 
University, May 30, 1882, pp. 287-288, MS., copied for the author by Mrs. 
Dorothy B. Porter, Howard University, November 29, 1949. 

43 [bid., May 31, 1881, p. 283. 
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That body approved the sale provided that the contract with 
young Beales of June 17, 1880, was amended to secure to the 
university an eleven percent interest in the proposed sale or 
other disposition of the grant.*4 


Prior to this, on January 10, 1882, Representative Nor- 
cross had presented a petition to the House of Representatives 
in the First Session of the 47th Congress on behalf of Howard 
University and the Beales’ heirs and asking relief for them on 
the subject of the Arkansas Grant.** These two actions mark 
the end of all known association between Howard University 
and the Beales’ heirs. What steps were taken to terminate their 
contractual relationship have not been ascertained. 


A different type of action was taken by the heirs on 
November 17, 1886, when Anita Exter, James A. G. Beales, his 
wife, Eugenia K. Beales, his sister, Adelaide K. Jaffray, and 
her husband, J. Hamilton Jaffray, conveyed all of the Beales’ 
interest in the Arkansas Grant to Newton B. Childs of Kansas 
City, Missouri, for the stated sum of $12,500. Childs and his 
wife, Nellie B. Childs, then, on November 238, 1886, for $250,000 
and other valuable considerations, sold all of their recently- 
acquired rights in the grant to the Inter-State Land Company, 
a Colorado corporation organized in Kansas City on Novem- 
ber 12, 1886. Directors and officers of this $10,000,000 cor- 
poration, whose records of incorporation were filed with the 
Secretary of State of Colorado on November 22, 1886, were: 
Newton B. Childs, William V. Childs, and James F. Hadley 
(ex-Governor of Kansas) of Kansas City; Thomas Carney of 
Leavenworth, Kansas; Orville H. Nelson and W. H. Lord of 


Burlingame, Kansas; and Charles Goodnight of Paloduro, 
Texas.*6 


This company proceeded with its announced purpose of 
settling the lands acquired, but shortly found its title to much 
of that portion of the Arkansas Grant in Colorado and New 


44 Ibid., May 30, 1882, pp. 287-288. Nothing further has been discovered 
with regard to the Curtis purchase. The agreement probably was voided. 

45 Congressional Record, 47th Cong., 1st sess., Vol. 13, January 10, 1882, 
341; House Misc. Doc. No. 213, 53d Cong., 2d sess., 1893-1894 (Washington, 
1896), Vol. 40, p. 47. 

46 The Transcript of Record, The Inter-State Land Company, Appellant, 
vs. The Maxwell Land Grant Company, Appeal from the Circuit Court of the 
United States for the District of Colorado, Supreme Court of the United States, 
October Term 1890, No. 1267 (Washington, January 28, 1891), Exhibits 1, 7, 
and 8, pp. 16-17, 32-36. The Kansas City Times, March 1, 1887, p. 8, says 
the Beales heirs sold for $1,250,000, and that the Inter-State Company paid 
Childs $10,000,000. The same source also lists Inter-State officers as follows: 
Goodnight, president; Newton Childs, vice president and general manager; 
Nelson, assistant general manager; Hadley, secretary and treasurer. It also 
lists L. R. Moore of Kansas City and S. F. Neeley of Leavenworth as addi- 
tional members of the board of directors. 
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Mexico challenged by the Maxwell Land Grant Company, a 
Dutch corporation claiming title through an 1841 grant to 
Guadalupe Miranda and Charles Beaubien made by Governor 
Manuel Armijo of New Mexico. The Inter-State Land Com- 
pany brought suit against the other corporation in Federal 
Circuit Court at Denver. The case, first set for trial on Feb- 
ruary 4, 1889, after demurrers, amendments, and other delay- 
ing actions, was decided in favor of the defendant by Circuit 
Judge Henry C. Caldwell. The Inter-State Land Company, 
as plaintiff, on July 1, 1890, appealed to the United States 
Supreme Court.4? 


Although the Oklahoma portion of the Beales Grant was 
not directly involved in the above litigation, title to it was to 
be lost before the Supreme Court rendered its decision. All 
claims to the land in present Cimarron and Texas Counties de- 
riving from the early Spanish and subsequent Mexican grants 
were invalidated by the Organic Act of May 2, 1890, which 
ereated Oklahoma Territory. This legislation, which joined 
the Eublic Land Strip to the Unassigned Lands area, also pro- 
vided : 


All the lands embraced in that portion of the Territory of Okla- 
homa heretofore known as the Public Land Strip, shall be open to 
settlement under the provisions of the homestead laws of the United 
States, ... but all actual and bona fide settlers upon and occupants 
of the lands in said Public Land Strip at the time of the passage of 
this act shall be entitled to have preference to and hold the lands 
upon which they have settled under the homestead laws of the United 
States, by virtue of their settlement and occupancy of said lands, 
and they shall be credited with the time they have actually occupied 
their homesteads, respectively, not exceeding two years, on the time 
required under said laws to perfect titles as homestead settlers. 


The opening of the Public Land Strip to settlement with- 
out reference to claims under the Beales Grant marked an end 
to the title hopes of the Inter-State Land Company in the 
present confines of Oklahoma, and was the first in a series of 
acts dooming the company’s plans.4® Thus ended efforts by 


47 Transcript of Record, Inter-State Land Company, Appellant, vs. Maxwell 
Land Grant Company, loc. cit. Attorneys for Inter-State were Alexander 
Graves, Lexington, Missouri, John L. Jerome, Denver, Colorado, and Walton, 
Hill & Walton, Austin, Texas. See The Kansas City Times, March 1, 1887, 


8. 

48 United States Statutes at Large (Washington, 1891), Vol. 26, pp. 81, 90. 

49On April 6, 1891, the U. S. Supreme Court, in upholding the decision 
of the lower court, destroyed the company’s hopes for gaining control of that 
portion of the lands within the bounds of the Maxwell Grant. See “Inter- 
State Land Company, Appellant, vs. Maxwell Land Grant Company,” Cases 
Argued and Decided in the Supreme Court of the United States, Book 35, 
Lawyers’ Edition (Rochester, 1926), pp. 278-286. 2 ; 

In January 1902 officers of Inter-State in a meeting with some 75 cattle- 
men at Carlsbad, New Mexico, received from $50,000 to $100,000 by leasing 
land to the cattlemen at one cent per acre. A check on Inter-State’s title 
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rivate and corporate agencies to establish title _in_present 
OWhotis agar original grant of 1826 (and its 1832 re- 
newal). After more than three-quarters of a century marked 
by promotion, speculation and litigation, this small part of the 
original, vast land grant entered the public domain, and was 
opened to settlement under the Homestead Acts. 


revealed the Supreme Court decision of 189], and resulted in a quick refund 
of the lease money. 

On February 14, 1902, a further effort was made on behalf of Inter- 
State when Representative Charles Curtis of Topeka, Kansas, introduced in 
the First Session of the 57th Congress House Resolution No. 8738 providing 
congressional authorization for the company to institute suit in the Court of 
Private Land Claims for the determination of its title to the Arkansas Grant. 
The resolution received rough treatment in the sub committee from Repre- 
sentative Dudley G. Wooten of Dallas, Texas, and from Territorial Delegate 
Bernard S. Rodey of Albuquerque. The resolution seems to have died in the 
subcommittee. The above information is from The Beales Land Grant, the 
Record of the Hearing on H. R. No. 8738 before the Subcommittee of the 
House Committee on Private Land Claims ({ Washington, 1902]). 
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THE CASE OF THE PLAGIARIZED JOURNAL 
By George H. Shirk 


A small, leather-bound, military style diary dealing with 
the Battle of the Washita has been made available to the Okla- 
homa Historical Society that poses any number of intriguing 
questions. Historical research indeed may be exciting; and 
when it is complicated with all the uncertainty and perplexity 
of a situation that would baffle Sherlock Holmes, then indeed 
history can be fun. 


November 27, 1958, is the 90th anniversary of the Battle 
of the Washita. Perhaps no other event in the military history 
of Oklahoma has the broad popular appeal, even to those not 
otherwise concerned with matters of history, as does Custer’s 
wild and reckless charge at early dawn through the sleeping 
village of Black Kettle’s Cheyenne Indians. 


The causes of the ‘‘Indian War’’ of 1868-9 are well known. 
That background is not essential for anyone wishing to assist 
in unraveling the perplexity and mystery to be here presented. 
Suffice to say the 7th U. S. Cavalry was organized July 28, 
1866, pursuant to the Act of Congress creating the regular 
establishment following the Civil War.! George A. Custer was 
named its Lieutenant Colonel. No figure who has ever crossed 
the stage of Oklahoma history was of quite his mold. Dashing 
and actually with considerable ability, Custer was never one to 
shrink from the limelight nor to avoid situations that would 
thrust him before the public eye. A swashbuckler and an op- 
portunist, he saw the military action on the Plains as an ideal 
escape from the humdrum of the inevitable garrison life that 
was to follow the hostilities of Civil War. 


Custer was born in New Rumley, Ohio, December 5th, 1839.? 
His father was a successful blacksmith and farmer. Custer 
spent most of his childhood with his half sister at her home in 
Monroe, Michigan. There he attended school. By his own 
persuasion he obtained an appointment to West Point in June 
of 1857. There youthful escapades and pranks, epitomizing the 
same strain of character of his later years, resulted in his grad- 
uation near the bottom of his class. He was commissioned in 


1 War Department, AGO, Official Army Register For 1868, Washington, 
1 January 1868, p. 35. ; 

2 A suitable popular type history of Custer is Frederick Whittaker, Popular 
Life of General George A. Custer, (New York, Sheldon & Co., 1876), pp. 648. 
For an excellent treatment of the closing years of Custer’s life and the events 
leading to the Little Big Horn, see Edgar Stewart, Custer’s Luck (Norman, 


1955). 
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the Second U. 8. Cavalry in June 1861. For a person of Cus- 
ter’s personality, he could not have received his commission 
at a more opportune moment. 


Within a matter of months, his bounce and vivacious char- 
acter so attracted the attention of his superiors that he had 
been promoted to the rank of Brigadier General by the time he 
was twenty-three years of age. Two years later a second star 
was added. At the conclusion of the War it was inescapable 
that he would gravitate to the regular Army; and his commis- 
sion as a Lieutenant Colonel in the regular establishment bears 
the same date as the organization of his beloved regiment of 
cavalry. 


With the coming of the Indian War, military heirarchy 
found General William T. Sherman commanding the Div:sion 
of the Missouri; and Major General P. H. Sheridan in command 
of the Department of the Missouri, a territorial command im- 
mediately subordinate to General Sherman’s headquarters. 
Custer could not have had two better officers for his own pur- 
poses occupying these positions had he selected them himself. 
To them Custer was the ideal choice for the active field com- 
mander for the contemplated campaign in the Indian country 
south of Kansas. Actually, General Sheridan made several 
shifts among the various officers so that Custer would not be 
outranked, and thus denied the position as the commander of 
the expedition. 


So with this introduction,® let us proceed to seek the solu- 
tion to the enigma of the conflicting journals. In fact, were 
this a theater script, it would well be called the ‘‘Case of the 
Plagiarized Diary.’’ General Custer has left his own narra- 
tive of the Battle of the Washita, which has been widely read 
and is well known. General Custer’s manuscript was first 
published serially in the latter part of 1874, in a magazine 
known as ‘‘The Galaxy,’’ and was thereafter issued in book 
form under the title My Life on the Plains.t| It has been re- 
printed many times. 


Mr. Russell Pearson of Oklahoma City has made available 
to the Society another diary of the engagement that poses the 
present mystery. It is in longhand and has all the external 
appearances of full authenticity. He reports that little is 
known of its history or background, but that it was found years 
ago by his family among the personal papers and Civil War 
mementos of his grandfather, Joseph Pearson, who had served 


3 For perhaps the best presentation of the immediate events leading to the 
Battle of the Washita, see Brill, Conquest of the Southern Plains (Oklahoma 
City, 1938). 

4 George A. Custer, My Life on the Plains, or Personal Experiences With 
Indians (New York, 1876). 
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in the Union Army. In fact, all that his family has been able 
to state is that the book was acquired shortly after the Civil 
War in the vicinity of Catawba, Ohio. The book is note size, 
4”’ x 6’’, leather-bound, of the type in common use during the 
period by military personnel. The front cover is inscribed with 
amateur artistry in ink: 


Indian War 
on the Plains 


Campaign Details 


Report Books 
From 1 to 26 
or 
Feb. 1865 to 1880 
Book No. 10 1868 


The ‘‘U. 8.’’ is surrounded by an elaborate wreath cut 
into the leather cover by the use of what appears to have been 
a quill pen. 


Without doubt this report book is from a series; and were 
all of the other volumes available, perhaps the present mystery 
could be solved. The apparent author of the Diary is one 
P. N. Hardman who signs the manuscript as a First Lieutenant 
of the 7th Cavalry and Regimental Adjutant. There was no 
person by that name in the regular Army, much less a member 
of the 7th Cavalry participating in the Washita engagement.® 
Who could he have been; and why such an elaborate deception ? 
It excites imagination and makes interesting reading. To aid 
in a reader’s study of the little booklet, we here present side by 
side in corresponding columns the longhand Diary of ‘‘Lt. P. 
N. Hardman’’ and the corresponding excerpts from My Life 
on the Plains of Genera] Custer. Which came first? 


5A complete roster of the 19th Kansas Volunteer Cavalry, a militia unit 
mustered in to Federal service for the Indian campaign of 1868-69, appears 
in Brininstool, Campaigning With Custer, the Diary of David L. Spotts (Los 
Angeles, 1928), and the name P. N. Hardman does not appear in the regi- 
ment, either as an officer or enlisted man. In his Diary entry for December 
7, 1868, Pvt. Spotts records his impression of Custer: “We got to see Gen. 
Custer today at close range. He is of medium size, light complexion, long 
curly hair, wears a light colored hat and buckskin suit, the same as the scouts 
wear, with leather fringe on the seams of arms and legs. His men all like 


him.” 
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My LIFrs oN THE PLAINS 


Or Personal Experiences With 
Indians 


By Gen. G. A. Custer, U.S.A. 


The weather, which during the 
past few days had been so bitterly 
cold, moderated on that day suf- 
ficiently to melt the upper surface 
of the snow. After leaving the 
wagon train, we continued our 
march rapidly during the remain- 
ing hours of the forenoon and un- 
til the middle of the afternoon. 
Still no tidings from Elliot’s® 
party nor any sign of a trail. No 
halt was made during the day 
either for rest or refreshment. 
Toward evening we began to feel 
anxious concerning Elliot’s de- 


REPORT 
Battle of the Washita 


By P. N. Hardman, 
7th U. 8S. Cavalry 


November 30, 1868. 


The march of the 7th U. S. Cav- 
alry was again begun in the face 
of the blinding snowstorm; and 
before we had gone many miles, 
even the Indian guides owned that 
they had lost their way and couid 
not recognize the country till the 
snow ceased. It had been intend- 
ed to encamp at Wolf Creek, fif- 
teen miles from Camp Supply,’ 
but the guides could not find it. 

Most men would have stopped, 
in the face of such obstacles—not 
so, Custer. He took his course by 


tachment. Could be that the In- 


6 Joel H. Elliott. Born Indiana. Pvt. Indiana Cav. 13 Sept. 1861; 2na 
Lieut. 2nd Ind. Cav. 25 June 1863; Capt. 23 Oct. 1863; mustered out 18 Feb. 
1866; Major 7th U. S. Cav. 7 March 1867 (Francis Heitman, Historical 
Register and Dictionary of the United States Army, 1789-1903). Although 
both Custer and “Lieut. Hardman” spell the name Elliot, the spelling is 
Elliott in Heitman and on the monthly regimental returns of the regiment. 
Following his death at the Battle of the Washita, the 7th Cavalry removed his 
body to Fort Arbuckle for burial. With the closing of Fort Arbuckle as a 
military post, Major Elliott was disenterred and now rests in Grave No. 2233, 
Officers Circle, Fort Gibson National Cemetery. In “Some Reminiscences, 
Including the Washita Battle, November 27, 1868” Lieut. E. S. Godfrey, who 
also participated in the Battle, writing in The Cavalry Journal, Vol. XXXVII, 
October, 1928, p. 481, said of Major Elliott: “Major Joel Elliott was younger 
than all of the captains, most of whom had been field officers during the 
Civil War; some had commanded regiments and brigades. He was younger 
even than most of his lieutenants. In the Civil War, the highest rank held 
by him was that of captain and his highest command had been a squadron 
(two troops) in his volunteer regiment of cavalry. After the war he taught 
school and at the time he went before the Casey Board of Examiners for a 
commission, he was superintendent of the public schools of the City of Toledo, 
Ohio, intending eventually to study and practice law. He passed such a perfect 
mental examination that the board recommended his appointment as major 
of cavalry. He had anticipated an appointment as first lieutenant, or, at least, 
as captain.” 

7Camp Supply was established by G.F.O. #10, Hq. District of Upper 
Arkansas, In the Field, 18 November 1868. The name was designated by 
G.F.O. #8, same date and headquarters. General Field Orders No. 10 also 
directed that Companies B, E and F, 3rd U. S, Infantry and Co. G, 38th 
Infantry, proceed to the new post and constitute its garrison, Capt. John H. 
Page, being the senior company commander present, was also post commander, 
G.F.0. #11, issued the following day by Gen. Sully, the District Commander, 
was interesting. It provided that barrels, boxes, etc., would not be destroyed 
but would be used in erecting fortifications. The post return for Camp Sup- 
ply for November, 1868, has the following opening entry: “Camp Supply is 
located near the junction of Beaver Creek and Wolf River, where forms the 
North Fork of the Canadian River and about twenty miles East of the 100 
meridian of longitude, West. All mails are carried by trains or courier.” 
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dians had discovered that they 
were pursued, and had broken up 
into smaller parties or changed 
the direction of their trail? If so, 
could Elliot’s messengers reach 
us in time to make the informa- 
tion valuable to us? We had hur- 
ried along, our interest increasing 
with each mile passed over, until 
the sun was not more than one 
hour high above the western hori- 
zon; and still, strain our eyes as 
we would, and scan the white sur- 
face of the plains in every direc- 
tion in our front, the snow seem- 
ed unbroken and undisturbed as 
far as the eye could reach. Our 
scouts and Indian guides were 
kept far out in front and on the 
proper flank, to discover, if pos- 
sible, the trail. At last one of 
the scouts gave the signal that the 
trail had been discovered, and in 
a few moments the command had 
reached it, and we were now moy- 
ing with lighter and less anxious 
hearts. After studying the trail 
our Osage warriors informed us 
that the Indians whose trail we 
were pursuing were undoubtedly 
a war party, and had certainly 
passed where we then were dur- 
ing the forenoon. This was en- 
couraging, and a free rein was 
given to our horses as we has- 
tened through the snow. The ob- 
ject was to overtake as soon as 
practicable the party of Elliot, 
which from the heavy trail we 
could see was in advance of us. 
The almost level and unbroken 
character of the country enabled 
us to see for miles in all direc- 
tions, and in this way we knew 
that Elliot must be many miles 
aAneag.OT.our DaLty nye 14. Hour 
after hour we struggled on, hop- 
ing to overtake the three troops 
in advance, for hunger, unap- 
peased since before daylight, be- 
gan to assert its demands in the 
strongest terms. So far had Elli- 
ot pushed his pursuit that our 
scouts were a long time in reach- 
ing him, and it was nine o’clock 
at night when the main command 


the pocket compass became his 
own guide, and we reached Wolf 
Creek in the afternoon. 


Next morning at dawn the col- 
umn started, with eighteen inches 
of snow on the ground, but a clear 
sky overhead, with a very cold 
north wind. The march was con- 
tinued with little incident except 
the extreme cold, through a coun- 
try abounding in game, where we 
found plenty of buffalo. At last 
we crossed the Canadian River. 
The crossing with the wagons oc- 
cupied the best part of the day, 
and during that time Major Elliot, 
with three companies, was dis- 
patched on a scout down the 
Canadian to hunt for Indian signs. 
So far the column had met no 
Indians. Bad as the storm was 
for the “soldiers” the Indians had 
found it still worse, it had made 
them hug their lodges. 


The last wagon of the 7th Cav- 
alry had crossed the ford, and was 
parked on the plains to the south 
when a courier from Majur Elliot 
came dashing in, to report to 
Gen. Custer that Elliot had found 
the fresh trail of a war party, 500 
strong, leading nearly due south, 
with a trifle of easting. it was 
evidently that of the last war 
party of the season, going hone, 
disgusted with the coid weather; 
and snow had given it into Cus- 
ter’s hands. There was no more 
difficulty about finding the In- 
dian village. Custer’s persevcr- 
ance and pluck in marching away 
in the midst of a blinding snow 
storm had been rewarded by “Cus- 
ter’s Luck.’8 A little earlier start 
and the war-party would have 
probably found him, not he them. 
As it was, we had the advantage 
of a surprise: we was in the 
heart of the Indian country, and 
as yet unperceived; the snow had 
proved our salvation. The pur- 
suit was almost immediately talk- 
en up. “Custer” gave the Regi- 
ment just twenty minutes to pre- 
pare; then, leaving eighty men 


_ 8 Whoever “Lieut. Hardman” may have been, he at least was familiar with 
army shop-talk. The phrase “Custer’s Luck” was in universal use in the 


military. 
infallibility. 


From some of his acts, apparently even Custer believed in its 
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arrived at the point where he and 
his three troops were found 
Halted wees oa eet ae sees 

By waiting an hour we not on- 
ly gained by rest and refresh- 
ment, but the light of the moon 
would then probably be sufficient 
to guide us on the night ride. 
When the hour had nearly expir- 
ed, we began our preparations in 
the most quiet manner to resume 
the pursuit. No bugle calls were 
permitted, as in this peculiar 
country sound travels a long dis- 
tance, and we knew not but that 
our wily foes were located near 
by. Before starting I conferred 
with our Indian allies, all of 
whom were firmly convinced that 
our enemy’s village was probably 
not far away, and most likely 
was in the valley in which we then 
were, as the trail for some miles 
had led us down the stream on 
whose banks we halted. “Little 
Beaver,’ who acted as spokesman 
for the Osages, seemed confident 
that we could overtake and sur- 
prise the Indians we had been 
pursuing, and most probably fol- 
low them direct to their village; 
but, much to my surprise, Little 
Beaver strongly advised that we 
delay further pursuit until day- 
light, remaining concealed in the 
timber as we were at the time 

Ten o’clock came and found us 
in our saddles. Silently the com- 
mand stretched out its long length 
as the troopers filed off four a- 
breast. First came two of our 
Osage scouts on foot; these were 
to follow the trail and lead the 
command; they were our guides, 
and the panther, creeping upon 
its prey, could not have advanced 
more cautiously or quietly than 
did these friendly Indians, as they 
seemed to glide rather than walk 
over the snow-clad surface. To 
prevent the possibility of the 
command coming  precipitately 
upon our enemies, the two scouts 
were directed to keep three or 
four hundred yards in advance of 
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with the poorest horses, as a 
guard for the wagons, we started 
with the rest, provided only with 
what supplies could be carried on 
the horses, to intercept Maj. Elliot 
party. The wagon train was or- 
dered to follow the trail of the 
regiment. We struck off at an 
angle to intercept Elliot’s sup- 
posed course. That officer, hav- 
ing started the Indian trail twelve 
miles down the river, and at right 
angles thereto, it was probable 
that if Custer moved off to the 
southeast, he would cut the line 
of march. Just about sunset he 
found it, but it was not till nine 
o’clock at night that the whole 
command overtook Elliot’s party 
in camp on the trail of the In- 
dians. Then the whole regiment, 
1200 strong,? was reunited at last. 
We remained an hour in camp, 
getting supper and feeding our 
horses; we were now in the valley 
of the Washita River and close 
on the Indians. As soon as each 
troop was in readiness to resume 
the pursuit, the troop command- 
ers reported that fact to Genl 
Custer’s Headquarters. Ten o’- 
clock came and found us in our 
saddles. Silently the command 
stretched out its long length as 
the troopers filed off four abreast. 
First came two of our Osage 
scouts on foot; these were to fol- 
low the trail, and lead the com- 
mand; they were our guides; and 
the panther, creeping upon its 
prey, could not have advanced 
more cautiously or quiet than did 
these friendly Indians, as they 
seemed to glide rather than walk 
on the snow clad surface. To pre- 
vent the possibility of the com- 
mand coming precipitately upon 
our enemies, the two scouts were 
directed to keep three or four 
hundred yards in advance of all 
others; then came, in single file, 


the remainder of our “Osage” 
guides and the white scouts—a- 
mong the rest California Joe and 
Buffalo Bill,1° with these Genl 


®The regimental return of the 7th U. S. Cavalry for November, 1868, 
shows the strength of the regiment to be 27 officers and 810 enlisted men. 

10The introduction by “Lieut. Hardman” of W. F. Cody into the plot 
is an added attraction not supported by the facts. 
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all others; then came, in single 
file, the remainder of our Osage 
guides and the white scouts—a- 
mong the rest California Joe. 
With these I rode, that I might 
be as near the advance guard as 
possible. The cavalry followed 
in rear, at the distance of a quar- 
ter or half a mile; this precau- 
tion was necessary, from the fact 
that the snow, which had thawed 
slightly during the day, was then 
freezing, forming a crust which, 
broken by the tread of so many 
hundreds of feet, produced a 
noise capable of being heard at a 
long distance. Orders were given 
prohibiting even a word being ut- 
tered above a whisper. No one 
was permitted to strike a match 
or light a pipe—the latter a great 
deprivation to the soldier. In this 
silent manner we rode mile after 
mile. Occasionally an _ officer 
would ride by my side and whis- 
per some inquiry or suggestion, 
but aside from this our march 
was unbroken by sound or deed. 
At last we discovered that our 
two guides in front had halted, 
and were awaiting my arrival. 
Word was quietly sent to halt the 
column until inquiry in front 
could be made. Upon coming up 
with the two Osages we were fur- 
nished an example of the wonder- 
ful and peculiar powers of the 
Indian. One of them could speak 
broken English, and in answer to 
my question as to “What is the 
matter?” he replied, “Me don’t 
know, but me smell fire.” By this 
time several of the officers had 
quietly ridden up, and upon being 
informed of the Osage’s remark, 
each endeavored, by sniffing the 
air, to verify or disprove the re- 
port. All united in saying that 
our guide was mistaken. Some 
said he was probably frightened, 
but we were unable to shake the 
confidence of the Osage warrior 
in hig first opinion. I then di- 
rected him and his companions to 
advance even more cautiously 
than before, and the column, 
keeping up the interval, resumed 
its march. After proceeding about 
half a mile, perhaps further, a- 
gain our guides halted, and upon 
coming up with them I was greet- 


Custer and myself rode, that we 
might be as near the advance 
guard as possible. The Cavalry 
followed in rear, at the distance 
of a quarter or half a mile; this 
precaution was necessary from 
the fact that the snow which had 
thawed slightly during the day, 
was then freezing, forming a crust 
which broken by the tread of so 
many hundreds of feet, produced 
a noise capable of being heard at 
a long distance. Orders were giv- 
en prohibiting even a word being 
uttered above a whisper. No one 
was permitted to strike a match 
or light a pipe—the latter a great 
deprivation to the soldiers. In this 
silent manner we made mile after 
mile. Occasionally an _ officer 
would ride by “Custers” side and 
whisper some inquiry or sugges- 
tion, but aside from this our 
march was unbroken by sound or 
deed. At last we discovered that 
our two guides in front had halted, 
and were awaiting our arrival. 
Word was quietly sent to halt the 
column until inquiry in front 
could be made. Upon coming up 
with the two Osages we were fur- 
nished an example of the wonder- 
ful and peculiar powers of the 
Indian. One of them could speak 
broken English, and in answer to 
the Genls questions as to ‘What 
was the matter?” he replied, ‘“Me 
don’t know but me smell fire.” 
By this several other officers had 
quietly ridden up, and upon being 
informed of the Osages remark, 
each endeavored, by sniffing the 
air, to verify or disprove the re- 
port. All united in saying that 
our guide was mistaken. Some 
said he was probably frightened, 
but we were unable to shake the 
confidence of the Osage warrior 
in his first opinion. “Custer” then 
directed him and his companion 
to advance even more cautiously 
than before, and the column, 
keeping up the interval, assumed 
its march. After proceeding a- 
bout half a mile, perhaps fur- 
ther, again our guides halted, and 
upon coming up with them we 
was greeted with the remark ut- 
tered in a whisper “Me told you 
so;” and sure enough, looking in 
the direction indicated were to be 
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ed with the remark uttered in a 
whisper, “Me told you so;” and 
sure enough looking in the direc- 
tion indicated, were to be seen 
the embers of a wasted fire, 
scarcely a handful, yet enough to 
prove that our guide was right, 
and to cause us to feel the greater 
confidence in him. The discovery 
of these few coals of fire pro- 
duced almost breathless excite- 
ment. The distance from where 
we stood was from seventy-five 
to a hundred yards, not in the line 
of our march, but directly to our 
left, in the edge of the timber. 
We knew at once that none but 
Indians, and they hostile, had 
built that fire. Where were they 
at that moment? Perhaps sleep- 
ing in the vicinity of tne fire. 

It was almost certain to our 
minds that the Indians we had 
been pursuing were the builders 
of that fire. Were they still there 
and asleep? We were too near 
already to attempt to withdraw 
undiscovered. Our only course 
was to determine the facts at 
once, and be prepared for the 
worst. I called for a few volun 
teers to quietly approach the fire 
and discover whether there were 
Indians in the vicinity; if not, to 
gather such information as was 
obtainable, as to their numbers 
and departure. All the Osages 
and a few of the scouts quickly 
dismounted, and with rifles in 
readiness and fingers on the trig- 
gers silently made their way to 
the nearest point of the timber, 
Little Beaver and Hard Rope lead- 
ing the way. After they had dis- 
appeared in the timber they still 
had to pass over more than half 
the distance before reaching the 
fire. These moments seemed like 
hours, and those of us who were 
left sitting on our horses, in the 
open moonlight, and within easy 
range from the spot where the 
fire was located, felt anything 
but comfortable during this sus- 
pense. If Indians, as then seemed 
highly probable, were sleeping a- 
round the fire, our scouts would 
arouse them and we would be in 
fair way to be picked off without 
being in a position to defend our- 
selves. The matter was soon de- 


seen the embers of a wasted fire, 
scarcely a handful, yet enough to 
prove that our guide was right, 
and to cause us to feel the greater 
confidence in him. The discovery 
of these few coals of fire pro- 
duced almost breathless excite- 
ment. The distance from where 
we stood was from seventy five. 
to 100 yards, not in line of our 
march, but directly to our left, 
in the edge of the timber. We 
knew at once that none but In- 
dians, and they hostile, had built 
that fire. Where were they at 
that moment. Perhaps sleeping 
in the vicinity of the fire. 


It was almost certain to our 
minds that the Indians we had 
been pursuing were the builders 
of the fire. Were they still there 
and asleep? We were too near 
already to attempt to withdraw 
undiscovered. Our only course 
was to determine the fact at once, 
and be prepared for the worst so 
Custer and myself quietly ap- 
proached the fire, to try and dis- 
cover whether there were Indians 
in the vicinity; and if not we 
would gather such information 
as was obtainable as to the num- 
bers and departure. We with our 
rifles in readiness and fingers on 
the triggers silently we made our 
way to the nearest point of the 
timber. After we passed the tim- 
ber we still had to pass over more 
than half the distance before 
reaching the fire. 


These moments seemed like 
hours to the command that we left 
sitting on their horses in the open 
moonlight, and within easy range 
from the spot where the fire was 
located, they felt anything but 
comfortable during our absence. 
If Indians, as then seemed highly 
probable, were sleeping around 
the fire, we would arouse them, 
and our men that was left in the 
rear would be in a fair way to be 
picked off without being in a 
position to defend themselves. 


The matter was soon determin- 
ed. We soon arrived at the fire, 
and discovered it to be deserted. 
Again did the skill and knowl- 
edge of our Indian allies come 
into play. Had they not been with 
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termined. Our scouts soon arrived 
at the fire, and discovered it to be 
deserted. Again did the skill and 
knowledge of our Indian allies 
come in play. Had they not been 
with us we should undoubtedly 
have assumed that the Indians 
who had had occasion to build 
the fire and those we were pursu- 
ing constituted one party. From 
examining the fire and observing 
the great number of pony tracks 
in the snow, the Osages arrived 
at a different conclusion, and 
were convinced that we were then 
on the ground used by the In- 
dians for grazing their herds of 
ponies. The fire had been kind- 
led by the Indian boys, who at- 
tend to the herding, to warm 
themselves by, and in all prob- 
abilitiy we were then within two 
or three miles of the village. [I 
will not endeavor to describe the 
renewed hope and excitement thai 
sprung up. Again we set out, 
this time more cautiously if pos- 
sible than before, the command 
and scouts moving at a greater 
distance in rear. 


In order to judge of the situa- 
tion more correctly, I this time 
accompanied the two Osages. Si- 
lently, we advanced, I mounted, 
they on foot, keeping at the head 
of my horse. Upon nearing the 
crest of each hill, as is invariably 
the Indian custom, one of our 
guides would hasten a few steps 
in advance and peer cautiously 
over the hill. Accustomed to 
this, I was not struck by obsery- 
ing it until once, when the same 
one who discovered the fire ad- 
vanced cautiously to the crest and 
looked carefully into the valley 
beyond. I saw him place his hand 
above his eyes as if looking in- 
tently at some object, then crouch 
down and come creeping back to 
where I waited for him. “What is 
it?’ I inquired as soon as he 
reached my horse’s side. “Heaps 
Injuns down there,” pointing in 
the direction from which he had 
just come. Quickly dismounting 
and giving the reins to the other 
guide, I accompanied the Osage 
to the crest, both of us crouching 
low so as not to be seen in the 
moonlight against the horizon. 
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us, we should undoubtedly have 
assumed that the Indians who had 
occasion to build the fire, and 
those we were pursuing consti- 
tuted one party. From examining 
the fire and observing the great 
number of pony tracks in the 
snow, the Osages arrived at a 
different conclusion, and were 
convinced that we were then on 
the ground used by the Indians 
for grazing their herds of ponies. 
The fire had been kindled by the 
Indian boys, who attend to the 
herding, to warm themselves, and 
in all probability we were then 
within two or three miles of the 
village. I will not endeavor to 
describe the renewed hope and 
excitement that sprang up. 


Again we set out, this time more 
cautiously if possible, than be- 
fore, the command and scouts 
moving at a greater distance in 
the rear. 

In order to judge of the situa- 
tion more correctly, I this time 
accompanied the two Osages. 
Silently we advanced, I mounted, 
they on foot, keeping at the head 
of my horse. Upon nearing the 
crest of each hill, as is invariably 
the Indian custom, one of the 
guides would hasten a few steps 
in advance, and peer cautiously 
over the hill. Accustomed to this, 
I was not struck by observing it 
until once, when the same one 
who had discovered the fire ad- 
vanced cautiously to the crest, 
and looked carefully into the val- 
ley beyond. I saw him place his 
hand above his eyes is if looking 
intently at some object, then 
crouch down and come creeping 
back to where I waited for him. 
“What is it?’ I inquired as soon 
as he reached my horse’s side. 
“Heap Injuns down there,” point- 
ing in the direction from which 
he had just come. I quickly dis- 
mounted and giving the reins to 
the other guide, I accompanied 
the Osage to the crest, both of us 
crouching low so as not to be 
seen in the moonlight against 
the horizon. Looking in the direc- 
tion indicated, I could indistinctly 
recognize the presence of a large 
body of animals of some kind in 
the valley below, and at a dis- 
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Looking in the direction indicated, 
I could indistinctly recognize the 
presence of a large body of ani- 
mals of some kind in the valley 
below, and at a distance which 
then seemed not more than half 
a mile. I looked at them long and 
anxiously, the guide uttering not 
a word, but was unable to dis- 
cover anything in their appear- 
ance different from what might 
be presented by a herd of buffalo 
under similar circumstances. 
Turning to the Osage, I inquired 
in a low tone why he thought 
there were Indians there. “Me 
heard dog bark,” was the satis- 
factory reply. Indians are noted 
for the large number of dogs 
found in their villages, but never 
accompanying their war parties. 
I waited quietly to be convinced; 
I was assured, but wanted to be 
doubly so. I was rewarded in a 
moment by hearing the barking 
of a dog in the heavy timber off 
to the right of the herd, and soon 
after I heard the tinkling of a 
small bell; this convinced me that 
it was really the Indian herd I then 
saw, the bell being worn around 
the neck of some pony who was 
probably the leader of the herd. 
I turned to retrace my steps when 
another sound was borne to my 
ear through the cold, clear at- 
mosphere of the valley—it was 
the distant cry of an infant; and 
savages though they were, and 
justly outlawed by the number 
and atrocity of their recent mur- 
Gers and depredations on the help- 
less settlers of the frontier, I 
could not but regret that in a 
war such as we were forced to 
engage in, the mode and circum- 
stances of battle would possibly 
prevent discrimination. 


Leaving the two Osages to keep 
a careful lookout, I hastened back 
until I met the main party of the 
scouts and Osages. They were 
halted and a message sent back 
to halt the cavalry, enjoining 
complete silence, and directing 
every officer to ride to the point 
we then occupied. The hour was 
then past midnight. Soon they 
came, and after dismounting and 
collecting in a little circle, I in- 
formed them of what I had seen 


tance which then seemed not more 
than a mile. I looked at them long 
and anxiously, the guide utter- 
ing not a word, but was unable 
to discover anything in their ap- 
pearance different from what 
might be presented by a herd of 
buffalo under similar circumstan- 
ces. Turning to the Osage, I in- 
quired in a low tone why he 
thought there were Indians there. 
“Me heard dog bark,’ was the 
satisfactory reply. Indians are 
noted for the large number of 
dogs always found in their vil- 
lages, but never accompanying 
their war parties. I waited quiet- 
ly to be convinced; I was assured 
but wanted to be doubly so. I 
was rewarded in a minute by 
hearing the barking of a ‘‘dog” in 
the heavy timber off to the right 
of the herd, and soon after I 
heard the tinkling of a small bell; 
this convinced me that it was 
really the Indians herd I then saw, 
the bell being one worn around 
the neck of some pony who was 
probably the leader of the herd. 
I turned to retrace my steps when 
another sound was borne to my 
ear through the cold clear atmos- 
phere of the valley—it was the 
distant cry of an infant; and 
savages though they were, and 
justly outlawed by the number 
and atrocity of their recent mur- 
ders and depredations on the help- 
less settlers of the frontiers, I 
could but regret that in a war 
such as we were forced to engage 
in, the mode and circumstances of 
battle would possibly prevent dis- 
crimination. 

Leaving the two Osages to keep 
a careful lookout, I hastened 
back until I met the main party 
of the scouts and Osages. They 
were halted and a messenger 
sent back to halt the Cavalry, en- 
joining complete silence, and Genl 
Custer directing every officer to 
ride to the point we then occu- 
pied. The hour was past mid- 
night. Soon they came, and after 
dismounting and collecting in a 
little circle, I informed them of 
what I had seen and heard; and 
in order that they might individ- 
ually learn as much as possible 
of the character of the ground 
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and heard; and in order that they 
might individually learn as much 
as possible of the character of 
the ground and the location of 
the village, I proposed that all 
should remove their sabres, that 
their clanking might make no 
noise, and proceed gently to the 
crest and there obtain a view 
of the valley beyond. This was 
done; not a word was spoken un- 
til we crouched together and cast 
our eyes in the direction of the 
herd and village. In whispers I 
briefly pointed out everything 
that was to be seen, then mo- 
tioned all to return to where we 
had left our sabres; then, stand- 
ing in a group upon the ground 
or crust of snow, the plan of at- 
tack was explained to all and each 
assigned his part. The general 
plan was to employ the hours be- 
tween then and daylight to com- 
pletely surround the village, and, 
at daybreak, or as soon as it was 
barely light enough for the pur- 
pose, to attack the Indians from 
all sides. The command, num- 
bering, as has been stated, about 
eight hundred!! mounted men, 
was divided into four nearly equal 
detachments. Two of them set 
out at once, as they had each to 
make a circuitous march of sev- 
eral miles in order to arrive at 
the points assigned them from 
which to make their attack. The 
third detachment moved to its 
position about an hour before 
day, and until that time remained 
with the main or fourth column. 
This last, whose movements 1! 
accompanied, was to make the 
attack from the point from which 
we had first discovered the herd 
and village. Major Elliot com- 
manded the column embracing 
G, H, and M, troops, Seventh 
Cavalry, which moved around 
from our left to a position al- 
most in rear of the village; while 
Colonel Thompson!2 commanded 
11 See footnote 9. 

12 William Thompson. 


Born Penna. 


and the location of the village, I 
proposed that all should remove 
their “sabres” that their clank- 
ing might make no noise, proceed 
quietly to the crest and there ob- 
tain a view of the village beyond. 
This was done; not a word was 
spoken until we crouched together 
and cast our eyes in the direc- 
tion of the herd and village. In 
whispers I briefly pointed out 
everything that I had seen and, 
then motioned all to return to 
where we had left our sabres; 
then, standing in a group upon 
the ground or crust of snow the 
plan of the attack was explained 
by General G. A. Custer to all 
and each assigned his post. The 
general plan was to employ the 
hours between then and daylight 
to completely surround the vil- 
lage, and at daybreak, or as soon 
as it was barely light enough for 
the purpose, to “attack” the In- 
dians from all sides. The com- 
mand numbering as has been 
stated about 1200 mounted men, 
was divided into four nearly equal 
detachments. Two of them set 
out at once, as they had each to 
make a circuitous march of sev- 
eral miles in order to arrive at 
the points assigned them from 
which to make their attacks. The 
third detachment moved to its 
position about an hour before day 
and until that time remained with 
the main column or fourth col- 
umn. This last, whose movements 
General Custer accompanied was 
to make the attack from the 
point which I had first discovered 
the herd and village. Major Elliot 
commanded the column embrac- 
ing G, H and M Troops 7th Cav- 
alry, which moved around from 
our left to a position almost in 
rear of the village; while Col. 
Thompson commanded the one 
consisting of “B” and “F’’ Troops, 
which moved in a corresponding 
manner from our right to a posi- 


Capt. lst Iowa Cay. 31 July 1861; 


Major 18 May 1863; Col. 20 June 1864; Brig. Gen. Vol. 13 March 1865; 
mustered out 15 March 1866; Capt. 7th U. S. Cav. 28 July 1866; Retired 
15 Dec. 1875; Died 7 Oct. 1897.—Heitman, op. cit. It is interesting to note 
that Custer uses the rank of Colonel in referring to Thompson, notwithstanding 


his former rank of brigadier general. 
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the one consisting of B and F 
troops, which moved in a corres- 
ponding manner from our right 
to a position which was to con- 
nect with that of Major Elliot. 
Colonel Myers!3 commanded the 
third column, composed of E and 
I troops, which was to take posi- 
tion in the valley and timber a 
little less than a mile to my right. 
By this disposition it was hoped 
to prevent the escape of every 
inmate of the village. That por- 
tion of the command which I pro- 
posed to accompany consisted of 
A, C, D, and K troops, Seventh 
Cavalry, the Osages and scouts, 
and Colonel Cook!4 with his forty 
sharpshooters.l5 Captain Hamil- 
tonl6 commanded one of the 
squadrons, Colonel Westl7 the 
other. After the first two col- 
umns had departed for their 
posts—it was still four hours be- 
fore the hour of attack—the men 
of the other two columns were 
permitted to dismount, but much 
intense suffering was unavoid- 
ably sustained. The night grew 


13 Edward Myers. 
Aug. 1857 to 26 Aug. 1862; 


23 Sept. 1863; Lt. Col. 1 April 1865; 
Died 11 July 1871.—Heitman, op. cit. 
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tion which was to connect with 
that of Major Elliots. Col. Myers 
commanded the third column, 
composed of E and I Troops, 
which was to take position in the 
valley and timber a little less 
than a mile to Custers right. By 
this disposition it was hoped by 
Custer to prevent the escape of 
an inmate of the village. That por- 
tion of the command which ‘“Cus- 
ter” proposed to accompany con- 
sisted of A, C, D and K Troops, 
Seventh Cavalry, the Osages and 
scouts and Lieutenant Hardman 
with his fifty sharpshooters. Capt. 
Hamilton commanded one of the 
squadrons, Col. West the other. 
After the first two columns had 
departed for their posts—it was 
still four hours before the hour 
of attack—the men of the other 
two columns were permitted to 
dismount, but much “intense suf- 
fering was unavoidably sustain- 
ed”, the night grew extremely 
cold towards morning: (30° below 
zero)18 no fires of course could 
be permitted, and the men were 


Born in Germany; enlisted man in Ist Dragoons 26 
2nd Lieut. Ist Cav. 17 July 1862; 


Ist Lieut. 
Capt. 7th U. S. Cav. 28 July 1866. 


14 William W. Cook. Born in Canada; 2nd Lieut. 24th NY 26 Jan. 1864; 


Ist Lieut. 14 Dec. 1864; 


appears as Cooke. 


Major 2 Mar. 1867; 
2nd Lieut. 7th U. S. Cav. 28 July 1866; 1st Lieut. 31 July 1867; 
25 June 1876 at Battle of Little Big Horn—Heitman, op. cit. 


Bvt. Lt. Col. 2 Mar, 1867; 
Killed 
The name often 


15 Upon organization of the regiment great interest was evidenced in the 


marksmanship of the enlisted men. 


rounds fired, and scores were entered for each soldier. 
in the regiment were organized into a special sharpshooting detachment. 


Records were maintained on all practice 


The forty best shots 
This 


special detail of the enlisted men was carried on the monthly regimental return. 

16 Louis McLane Hamilton. Born New York. Pvt. 14th Inf. 23 Sept. 
1862; 2nd Lieut. 3rd Inf. 27 Sept. 1862; 1st Lieut. 6 May 1864; Bvt. Major 
and Capt. 7th U. S. Cav. 28 July 1866; Bvt. Major 7th U. S. Cay. post- 
humously (Heitman, op. cit.). Hamilton was a grandson of Alexander Hamil- 
ton. A number of mementos of Captain Hamilton are on display at the Okla- 
homa Historical Society. At the time of his commission in the 7th Cavalry, 
he was reputed to be the youngest captain in the regular army.—Joseph B. 
Thoburn, A Standard History of Oklahoma (New York, 1916), Vol. 1, p. 413. 

17 Robert M. West. Born New Jersey. Pvt. 12 April 1856; Capt. lst Pa. 
Art. 25 July 1861; Major 13 Sept. 1861; Colonel 28 July 1862; Brig. Gen. 
Vol. 1 April 1865; Capt. 7th U. S. Cav. 28 July 1866; Resigned 1 March 
1869; Died 3 Sept. 1869 (Heitman, op. cit.). As with Thompson, Custer 
seems to overlook that here also was a former general officer. : 

18 Possible but not probable. The U. S. Weather Bureau (Oklahoma City 
Station) reports that the coldest recorded temperature in Oklahoma since 
the establishment of that Agency is 27° below. 
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extremely cold towards morning; 
no fires of course could be per- 
mitted, and the men were even 
ordered to desist from stomping 
their feet and walking back and 
forth to keep warm, as the crush- 
ing of the snow beneath produced 
so much noise that it might give 
the alarm to our wily enemies. 


During all these long weary 
hours of this terribly cold and 
comfortless night each man sat, 
stood, or lay on the snow by his 
horse, holding to the rein of the 
latter. The officers, buttoning 
their huge overcoats closely about 
them, collected in knots of four 
or five, and, seated or reclining 
upon the snow’s hard crust, dis- 
cussed the probabalities of the 
coming battle—for battle we knew 
it would be, and we could not 
hope to conquer or kill the war- 
riors of an entire village without 
suffering in return more or less 
injury. Some, wrapping their 
capes about their heads, spread 
themselves at full length upon the 
snow and were apparently soon 
wrapt in deep slumber. After be- 
ing satisfied that all necessary 
arrangements had been made for 
the attack, I imitated the example 
of some of my comrades, and 
gathering the cavalry cape of the 
greatcoat about my head lay down 
and slept soundly for perhaps an 
hour. At the end of that time I 
awoke, and on consulting my 
watch found there remained near- 
ly two hours before we could 
move to the attack. Walking a- 
bout among the horses and troop- 
ers, I found the latter generally 
huddled at the feet of the former 
in squads of three or four, in the 
endeavor to keep warm. Occa- 
sionally I would find a small 
group engaged in conversation, 
the muttered tones and voices 
strangely reminding me of those 
heard in the death-chamber. The 
officers had disposed of them- 


selves in similar but various 
ways; here at one place were 
several stretched out together 


upon the snow, the body of one 
being used by the others as a 
pillow. Nearly all were silent; 
conversation had ceased, and 
those who were prevented by the 
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even ordered to desist from 
stomping thir feet and walking 
back and forth to keep warm, as 
the crushing of the snow beneath 
produced so much noise that it 
might give the alarm to our wily 
enemies. 


During all these long weary 
hours of this terribly cold and 
comfortless night each man sat, 
stood or lay in the snow by his 
horse, holding to the rein of the 
latter. The officers, buttoning 
their huge overcoats closely: a- 
bout them, collected in knots of 
four or five, and, seated or re- 
clining upon the snow’s hard 
crust, discussed the probabalities 
of the coming battle—for battle 
we knew it would be, and we 
could not hope to conquer or kill 
the warriors of an entire village 
without suffering in return more 
or less injury. Some, wrapping 
their capes about their heads, 
spread themselves at full length 
upon the snow and were soon 
wrapped in deep slumbers. After 
“Custer” being satisfied that all 
necessary arrangements were 
made for the attack, he imitated 
the example of some of my com- 
rades, and I from fatigue gathered 
the cavalry cape of my great 
coat about my head, lay down 
and slept soundly for perhaps an 


hour. At the end of that time I 
awoke, and on consulting my 
watch found there remained 


nearly two hours before we would 
move to the attack. Walking a- 
bout among the horses and troop- 
ers, I found the latter generally 
huddled together at the feet of 
the former in squads of three and 
four, in the endeavor to keep 
warm. 

Occasionally I would find a 
group engaged in conversation, 
the muttered tones and voices 
strongly reminding me of those 
heard in the death chamber. The 
officers had disposed of them- 
selves in similar but various 
ways; here at one place were sey- 
eral stretched out together upon 
the snow, the body of one being 
used by the others as a pillow. 
Nearly all were silent; conversa- 
tion had ceased, and those who 
were prevented by the severe cold 
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severe cold from obtaining sleep 
were no doubt fully occupied in 
their minds with thoughts upon 
the morrow and the fate that 
might be in store for them. See- 
ing a small group collected under 
the low branches of a tree which 
stood a little distance from the 
ground occupied by the troops, I 
made my way there to find the 
Osage warriors with their chiefs 
Little Beaver and Hard Rope. 
They were wrapped up in their 
blankets sitting in a circle, and 
had evidently made no effort to 
sleep during the night. It was 
plain to be seen that they regard- 
ed the occasion as a momentous 
one and that the coming battle 
had been the sole subject of their 
conference. What the views ex- 
pressed by them were I did not 
learn until after the engagement 
was fought, when they told me 
what ideas they had entertained 
regarding the manner in which 
the white man would probably 
conduct and terminate the strug- 
gle next day. After the success 
of the day was decided, the O- 
sages told me that, with the sus- 
picion so natural and peculiar to 
the Indian nature, they had, in 
discussing the proposed attack 
upon the Indian village concluded 
that we would be outnumbered 
by the occupants of the village, 
who of course would fight with 
the utmost desperation in defence 
of their lives and lodges, and to 
prevent a complete defeat of our 
forces or to secure a drawn bat- 
tle, we might be induced to en- 
gage in a parley with the hostile 
tribe, and on coming to an agree- 
ment we would probably, to save 
ourselves, offer to yield up our 
Osage allies as a compromise 
measure between our enemies and 
ourselves. They also mistrusted 
the ability of the whites to make 
a successful attack upon a hostile 
village, located—as this one was 
known to be—in heavy timber, 
and aided by the natural banks 
of the stream. Disaster seemed 
certain in the minds of the O- 
sages to follow us, if we at- 
tacked a force of unknown 
strength and numbers; and the 
question with them was to secure 


from obtaining sleep were no 
doubt fully occupied in their 
minds with thoughts upon the 
morrow and the fate that might 
be in store for them. Seeing a 
small group collected under the 
low branches of a tree which 
stood a little distance from the 
ground occupied by the troops, I 
made my way there to find the 
Osage warriors, with their Chiefs 
Little Beaver and Hard Rope. 
They were wrapped up in their 
blankets, sitting in a circle, and 
had evidently made no effort to 
sleep during the night. It was 
plain to be seen that they re- 
garded the occasion as momen- 
tous one and that the coming 
battle had been the sole subject 
of their conference. What the 
views expressed by them were, I 
did not learn until after the en- 
gagement was fought, when they 
told me what ideas they had en- 
tertained regarding the manner in 
which the white man would prob- 
ably conduct and terminate the 
struggle next day. After the suc- 
cess of the day was decided, the 
Osages told me that, with the 
suspicion so natural and peculiar 
to the Indian nature, they had, 
in discussing the proposed attack 
upon the Indian village concluded 
that we would be outnumbered by 
the occupants of the village, who 
of course would fight with the 
utmost desparation in defense of 
their lives and lodges, and to pre- 
vent a complete defeat of our 
forces or to secure a drawn battle, 
we might be induced to engage in 
a parly with the hostile tribe, and 
on coming to an agreement we 
would possibly, to save ourselves, 
offer to yield up our “Osage 
allies” as a compromise measure 
between our enemies and our- 
selves. They also mistrusted the 
ability of the whites to make a 
successful attack upon a hostile 
village, located—as this one was 
known to be—in heavy timber, 
and aided by the natural banks 
of the stream. 

Disaster seemed certain in the 
minds of the Osages to follow us 
if we attacked a force of un- 
known strength and number; and 
the question with them was to 
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such a position in the attack as 
to be able promptly to detect any 
move disadvantageous to them. 
With this purpose they came to 
the conclusion that the standard- 
bearer was a very important per- 
sonage, and neither he nor his 
standard would be carried into 
danger or exposed to the bullets 
of the enemy. They determined 
therefore to take their station im- 
mediately behind my standard- 
bearer when the lines became 
formed for attack, to follow him 
during the action, and thus be 
able to watch our movements, and 
if we were successful over our 
foes to aid us; if the battle should 
go against us, then they, being in 
a safe position, could take advan- 
tage of circumstances and save 
themselves as best they might. 


Turning from our Osage friends, 
who were, unknown to us, enter- 
taining such doubtful opinions as 
to our fidelity to them, I joined 
another group near by, consisting 
of most of the white scouts. Here 
were California Joe and several 
of his companions. One of the lat- 
ter deserves a passing notice. He 
was a low, heavy-set Mexican, 
with features resembling some- 
what those of the Hthiopian— 
thick lips, depressed nose, and 
low forehead. He was quite a 
young man, probably not more 
than twenty-five years of age, but 
had passed the greater portion of 
his life with the Indians, had 
adopted their habits of life and 
modes of dress and had married 
among them. Familiar with the 
language of the Cheyennes and 
other neighboring tribes, he was 
invaluable both as a scout and as 
an interpreter. His real name 
was Romero, but some of the of- 
ficers of the command, with whom 
he was sort of a favorite, had 
dubbed him Romeo, and by this 
mame he was always known, a 
sobriquet to which he responded 
as readily as if he had been chris- 
tened under it; never protesting, 
like the original Romeo. 


Tut, I have lost myself; 
not here; 

This is not Romeo, he’s some 
other where. 
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secure such a position in the at- 
tack as to be able promptly to 
detect any move disadvantagious 
to them. With this purpose they 
came to the conclusion that the 
standard-bearer was a very im- 
portant personage, and neither he 
nor his “Flag’’ would be carried 
into danger or exposed to the 
bullets of the enemy. They de- 
termined therefore to take their 
station immediately behind the 
standard-bearer when the lines 
became formed for attack to 
follow him during the fight, and 
thus be able to watch our move- 
ments, and if we were successful 
over our foes to aid us; if the 
battle should go against us, then 
they being in a safe position, 
could take advantage of circum- 
stances and save themselves as 
best they might. 


Turning from our Osage friends, 
who were unknown to us, enter- 
taining such doubtful opinions as 
to our fidelity to them, I joined 
another group nearby, consisting 
of most of the white scouts. Here 
were California Joe and Buffalo 
Bill and several of his compan- 
ions. One of the latter deserves a 
passing notice. Here was a low 
heavy-set Mexican with features 
resembling somewhat those of the 
Ethiopian—thick lips, depressed 
nose, and low forehead. He was 
quite young probably not more 
than 25 years of age, but had 
passed the greater portion of his 
life with the Indians, had married 
among them. Familiar with the 
language of the Cheyennes and 
other neighboring tribes, he was 
invaluable both as a scout and as 
an interpreter. His real name was 
Romero, but some of the officers 
of the command with whom he 
was sort of a favorite. had dubbed 
him Romeo, and by this name he 
was always known, a sobriquet 
to which he responded as readily 
as if he had been christened un- 
der it, never protesting, like the 
original Romeo;— 


Tut, I have lost myself; I am 
not here; 


This is not Romeo, he’s some 
other where. 
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The scouts, like nearly all other 
members of the command, had 
been interchanging opinions as to 
the result of the movements of 
the following day. Not sharing 
the mistrust and suspicion of the 
Osage guides, yet the present ex- 
perience was in many respects 
new to them, and to some the is- 
sue seemed at least shrouded in 
uncertainty. Addressed the group, 
I began the conversation with the 
question as to what they thought 
of the prospect of our having a 
fight. “Fight!” responded Cali- 
fornia Joe; “I havn’t nary doubt 
concern’ that part uv the busi- 
ness; what I’ve been tryin’ to get 
through my topknot all night is 
whether we’ll run against more 
than we bargain for.” “Then you 
do not think the Indians will run 
away, Joe?” “Run away! How in 
creation can Injuns or anybody 
else run away when we’ll have 
’em clean surrounded afore day- 
light?” ‘Well, suppose then that 
we succeed in surrounding the 
village, do you think we can hold 
our own against the Indians?” 
“That’s the very pint that’s been 
bothern’ me ever since we planted 
ourselves down here, and the on- 
ly conclusion I kin come at is 
that it’s purty apt to be one thing 
or t’other; if we pump these In- 
juns at daylight, we’re either goin’ 
to make a spoon or spile a horn, 
an’ that’s my candid judgment, 
sure. One thing’s certain, ef 
them Injuns doesn’t har anything 
uv us till we open on ’em at day- 
light, they’ll be the most power- 
ful ’stonished redskins that’s been 
in these parts lately—they will, 
sure. An’ ef we git the bulge on 
’em and keep puttin’ it to ’em 
sort a lively like, we’ll sweep the 
platter—thar won’t be nary trick 
left for ’em. As the deal stands 
now, we hold the keerds and are 
holdin’ over ’em; they’ve got to 
straddle our blind or throw up 
their hands. Howsomeever, thar’s 
a mighty sight in the draw.” 


Ne The night passed in quiet. 
I anxiously waited the opening 
signs of dawn in order to put the 
column in motion . We were only 
a few hundred yards from the 
point from which we were to at- 
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The scouts, like nearly all the 
other members of the command, 
had been interchanging opinions 
as to the result of the movements 
of the following day. Not shar- 
ing the smistrust and suspicions 
of the Osage guides, yet the pres- 
ent experience was in many re- 
spects new to them, and to some 
the issue seemed at least shroud- 
ed in uncertainty. Addressing the 
group, I began the conversation 
with the question as to what they 
thought of the prospect of our 
having a fight. “Fight!” respond- 
ed California Joe; “I haven’t nary 
doubt concernin’ that part uv the 
business; what I’ve been tryin’ to 
get through my topknot all night 
is whether we’ll run aginst more 
than we bargain for.” Then you 
do not think the Indians will run 
away, Joe?’ Run away! How in 
creation can Injuns or anybody 
else run away when we’ll have 
em clean surrounded afore day- 
light?” Well suppose then that 
We succeed in surrounding the 
village, do you think we can hold 
our own against the Indians?” 
“That’s the very pint that’s been 
botherin me ever since we planted 
ourselves down here, and the only 
conclusion I kin come at is that 
it’s purty apt to be one thing or 
vother: if we jump these Injuns 
at day light, we’re either goin to 
make a spoon or spile a horn, an’ 
that’s my candid judgment sure. 
One thing’s sartin, if them Injuns 
doesn’t har anything uv us tell 
we opin on ’em at daylight, they’ll 
be the most powerful ’stonished 
red skins that’s been in these 
parts lately—they will, sure. An 
if we git the bugle on ’em and 
keep puttin it to ’em sort a lively 
like, we’ll sweep the platter—thar 
won’t be nary trick left for ’em. 
As the deal stands now, we hold 
the keerds and are holdin’ over 
’em; they’ve got to straddle our 
blind or throw up their hands. 
How someever, thar’s a mighty 
sight in the draw.” 


The night passed in quiet. I 
anxiously watched the opening 
signs of dawn in order that we 
could put the column in motion. 
We were only a few hundred 
yards from the point from which 
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tack. The moon disappeared a- 
bout two hours before dawn, and 
left us enshrouded in thick and 
utter darkness, making the time 
seem to drag even slower than 
before. 


At last faint signs of approach- 
ing day were visible, and I pro- 
ceeded to collect the officers, a- 
wakening those who slept. We 
were standing in a group near 
the head of the column, when 
suddenly our attention was at- 
tracted by a remarkable sight, 
and for a time we felt that the 
indians had discovered our pres- 
ence. Directly beyond the crest 
of the hill which separated us 
from the village, and in a line 
with the supposed location of the 
latter, we saw rising slowly but 
perceptibly, as we thought, up 
from the village, and appearing in 
bold relief against the dark sky 
as a background, something which 
we could only compare to a sig- 
nal rocket, except that its motion 
was slow and regular. All eyes 
were turned to it in blank aston- 
ishment, and but one idea seemed 
to be entertained, and that was 
that one or both of the two at- 
tacking columns under Elliot or 
Thompson had encountered a 
portion of the village, and this 
that we saw was the signal to 
other portions of the band near at 
hand. Slowly and majestically it 
continued to rise above the crest 
of the hill, first appearing as a 
small brilliant flaming globe of 
bright golden hue. As it ascended 
still higher it seemed to increase 
in size, to move more slowly, 
while its colors rapidly changed 
from one to the other, exhibiting 
in turn the most beautiful com- 
binations of prismatic tints. There 
seemed to be not the shadow of 
doubt that we were discovered. 
The strange apparition in the 
heavens maintained its steady 
course upward. One anxious spec- 
tator, observing it apparently at 
a standstill, exclaimed, “How long 
it hangs fire! why don’t it ex- 
plode?” still keeping the idea of 
a signal rocket in mind. It had 
risen perhaps to the height of 
half a degree above the horizon 
as observed from our position, 


we were to attack. The moon dis- 
appeared about two hours before 
dawn, and left us enshrouded in 
thick and utter darkness, making 
the time seem to drag even slower 
than before. 


At last faint signs of approach- 
ing day were visible, and I pro- 
ceeded to collect the officers, a- 
wakening those who slept. We 
were standing in a group near the 
head of the column, when sudden- 
ly our attention was attracted by 
a remarkable sight, and for a 
time we felt that the Indians had 
discovered our presence. Directly 
beyond the crest of the hill which 
separated us from the village, 
and in a line with the supposed 
location of the latter, we saw 
rising slowly but perceptibly, as 
we thought, up from the village, 
and appearing in bold relief a- 
gainst the dark sky as a back- 
ground, something which we could 
only compare to a signal rocket, 
except that its motion was slow 
and regular. 

All eyes were turned to it in 
blank astonishment, and but one 
idea seemed to be entertained, and 
that was that one or both of the 
attacking columns under Elliot or 
Thompson had encountered a 
portion of the village, and this 
that we saw was a signal to other 
portions of the band near at hand. 
Slowly and majestically it con- 
tinued to rise above the crest of 
the hill, first appearing as a 
small brilliant flaming globe of 
bright golden hue. As it ascended 
still higher it seemed to increase 
in size, to move more slowly, 
while its colors rapidly changed 
from one to the other, exhibiting 
in turn the most beautiful com- 
binations of prismatic tints. There 
seemed to be not a shadow of a 
doubt that we were discovered. 
The strange apparition in the 
heavens maintained its steady 
course upward. One anxious spec- 
tator, observing it apparently at 
a standstill, exclaimed, “How long 
it hangs fire! Why don’t it ex- 
plode?” still keeping the idea of 
a signal rocket in mind. It had 
risen perhaps to the height of 
half a degree above the horizon 
as observed from our position 
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when, lo! the mystery was dis- 
pelled. Rising above the mystify- 
ing influences of the atmosphere, 
that which had appeared so sud- 
denly before us, and excited our 
greatest apprehensions, developed 
into the brightest and most beau- 
tiful morning stars. Often since 
that memorable morning have I 
heard officers remind each other 
of the strange appearance which 
had so excited our anxiety and 
alarm. In less perilous moments 
we probably would have regard- 
ed it as a beautiful phenomenon 
of nature, of which so many are 
to be witnessed through the pure 
atmosphere of the plains. 

All were ordered to get ready to 
advance; not a word to officer or 
men was spoken above undertone. 
It began growing lighter in the 
east, and we moved forward to- 
ward the crest of the hill. Up to 
this time two of the officers and 
one of the Osages had remained 
on the hill overlooking the valley 
beyond, so as to detect any at- 
tempt at a movement on the part 
of the occupants of the village be- 
low. These now rejoined the 
troops. Colonel West’s squadron 
was formed in line on the right, 
Captain Hamilton’s squadron in 
line on the left, while Colonel 
Cook with his forty sharpshooters 
was formed in advance on the 
left, dismounted. Although the 
early morning air was freezingly 
cold, the men were directed to 
remove their overcoats and havy- 
ersacks so as to render them free 
in their movements. Before ad- 
vancing beyond the crest of the 
hill, strict orders were issued pro- 
hibiting the firing of a single 
shot until the signal to attack 
should be made. The other three 
detachments had been informed 
before setting out that the main 
column would attack promptly at 
daylight without waiting to as- 
certain whether they were in posi- 
tion or not. In fact it would be 
impracticable to communicate 
with either of the first two until 
the attack began. The plan was 
for each party to approach as 
closely to the village as possible 
without being discovered, and 
there await the approach of day- 
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when, lo! the mystery was dis- 
pelled. Rising above the mystify- 
ing influence of the atmosphere 
that which had appeared so sud- 
denly before us and excited our 
greatest apprehension, developed 
into the brightest and most beau- 
tiful of morning “STARS”. Often 
since that memorable morning 
have I heard officers remind each 
other of the strange appearance 
which had so excited our anxiety 
and alarm. In less perilous mo- 
ments we probably would have 
regarded it as a beautiful phen- 
omenon of nature, of which so 
many are to be witnessed through 
the pure atmosphere of the plains. 

All were ordered to get ready 
to advance; not a word to offi- 
cers or men was spoken above 
undertone. It began growing 
lighter in the east, and we moved 
forward towards the crest of 
the hill. Up to this time two of 
the officers and one of the Osages 
bad remained on the hill overlook- 
ing the valley beyond, so as to 
detect any attempt at a move- 
ment on the part of the village 
below. These now rejoined the 
troops. Col. West’s squadron was 
formed in line on the right, Capt. 
Hamilton’s squadron in line on 
the left while “I” Lieut. Hard- 
man with my fifty sharpshooters 
was formed in advance of the 
left. Although the early morning 
air was freezingly cold, Custer 
ordered the men to remove their 
overcoats and blouses, so as to 
render them free in their move- 
ments. Before advancing beyond 
the crest of the hill, strict orders 
were issued prohibiting the firing 
of a single shot until the signal 
to attack could be made. The 
other three detachments had 
been informed before setting out 
that the main column would at- 
tack promptly at daylight with- 
out waiting to ascertain whether 
they were in position or not. In 
fact it would be impracticable to 
communicate with either of the 
first two until the attack began. 
The plan was for each party to 
approach as closely to the village 
aS possible without being dis- 
covered, and there await the ap- 
proach of daylight. The Band 
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light. The regimental band was 
to move with my detachment, and 
it was understood that the band 
should strike up the instant the 
attack opened. Colonel Myers 
commanding the third party, was 
also directed to move one-half his 
detachment dismounted. In this 
order we began to descend the 
slope leading down to the village. 
The distance to the timber in the 
valley proved greater than it ap- 
peared to the eye in the darkness 
of the night. We soon reached 
the outskirts of the herd of ponies. 
The latter seemed to recognize us 
as hostile parties and moved 
quickly away. The light of day 
was each minute growing strong- 
re, and we feared discovery be- 
fore we could approach near e- 
nough to charge the village. The 
movement of our horses over the 
crusted snow produced consider- 
able noise, and would doubtless 
have led to our detection but for 
the fact that the Indians, if they 
heard it at all, presumed it was 
occasioned by their herd of pon- 
ies. I would have given much at 
that moment to know the where- 
abouts of the first two columns 
sent out. Had they reached their 
assigned positions, or had unseen 
and unknown obstacles delayed 
or misled them? These were ques- 
tions which could not then be 
answered. We had now reached 
the level of the valley, and began 
advancing in line toward the 
heavy timber in which and close 
at hand we knew the village was 
situated. 

Immediately in rear of my horse 
came the band, all mounted, and 
each with his instrument in readi- 
ness to begin playing the moment 
their leader, who rode at their 
head, and who kept his cornet to 
his lips, should receive the signal. 
I had previously told him to play 
“Garry Owen” as the opening 
piece. We had approached near 
enough to the village now to 
plainly catch a view here and 
there of the tall white lodges as 
they stood in irregular order a- 
mong the trees. From the open- 
ings at the top of some of them 
we could perceive faint columns 
of smoke ascending, the occu- 


was to move with Custer’s de- 
tachment, and it was understood 
that the Band should strike up the 
instant the attack opened, so 
We began to descend the slope 
leading down to the village. The 
distance to the timber in the 
valley proved greater than it had 
appeared to the eye in the dark- 
ness of the night. We soon 
reached the outskirts of the herd 
of ponies. The latter seemed to 
recognize us as hostile parties 
and moved quickly away. The 
light of day was each minute 
growing stronger, and we feared 
discovery before we could ap- 
proach near enough to “Charge” 
the village. The movement of our 
horses over the crusted snow 
produced considerable noise, and 
would doubtless have led to our 
detection but for the fact that the 
Indians, if they heard it at all, 
presumed it was occasioned by 
their herd of ponies. I would say 
Custer give much thought at that 
moments to know the where- 
abouts of the two columns first 
sent out. Had they reached their 
assigned positions, or had unseen 
and unknown obstacle delayed or 
misled them? These were ques- 
tions which could not then be 
answered. We had now reached 
the level of the valley, and be- 
gan advancing in line of “Battle” 
towards the heavy timber in 
which, and close at hand, we 
knew the village was situated. 
Immediately in rear of “Genl 
Custers” horse came the “Band”, 
all mounted, and each with his 


instrument in readiness to begin 
playing the moment their leader, 
who rode at their head, and who 
kept this “cornet” to his lips, 
should receive the signal. I heard 
“Genl Custer” tell him to play 
“GARRY OWEN” as the opening 
piece. We had approached near 
enough to the village now to 
plainly catch a view here and 
there of the tall white lodges as 
they stood in irregular order a- 
mong the trees. From the open- 
ings at the top of some of them we 
could perceive faint columns of 
smoke ascending, the occupants 
no doubt having kept up their 
feeble fires during the entire 
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pants no doubt having kept their 
feeble fires during the entire 
night. We had approached so 
near the village that from the 
dead silence which reigned I 
feared the lodges were deserted, 
the Indians having fled before 
we advanced. I was about to 
turn in my saddle and direct the 
signal for attack to be given— 
still anxious as to where the 
other detachments were—when a 
single rifle shot rang sharp and 
clear on the far side of the vil- 
lage from where we were. Quick- 
ly turning to the band leader, I 
directed him to give us “Garry 
Owen.” At once the rollicking 
notes of that familiar marching 
and fighting air sounded forth 
through the valley, and in a mo- 
ment were reechoed back from 
the opposite sides by the loud 
and continued cheers of the men 
of the other detachments, who, 
true to their orders, were there 
and in readiness to pounce upon 
the Indians the moment the at- 
tack began. In this manner the 
battle of the Washita commenced. 
The bugles sounded the charge, 
and the entire command dashed 
rapidly into the village. The In- 
dians were caught napping; but 
realizing at once the dangers of 
their situation, they quickly over- 
came their first surprise and in 
an instant seized rifles, bows, and 
arrows, and sprang behind the 
nearest trees, while some leaped 
into the stream, nearly waist deep, 
and using the bank as a rifle-pit, 
began a vigorous and determined 
defence. Mingled with the exult- 
ant cheers of my men could be 
heard the defiant war-whoop of 
the warriors, who from the first 
fought with a desparation and 
courage which no race of men 
could surpass. Actual possession 
of the village and its lodges was 
ours within a few moments after 
the charge was made, but this 
was an empty victory unless we 
could vanquish the late occupants, 
who were then pouring in a rap- 
id and well-directed fire from 
their stations behind trees and 
banks. At the first onset a con- 
siderable number of the Indians 
rushed from the village in the di- 


night. We had approached so near 
the village that from the dead si- 
lence which reigned I feared the 
lodges were deserted, the Indians 
having fled before we advanced. 
I was about to turn to my saddle 
say—‘Custer” and direct the sig- 
nal for attack to be given—still 
anxious as to where the other de- 
tachments were—when a single 
rifle shot rang sharp and clear 
on the far side of the village 
from where we were. Genl Cus- 
ter quickly turning to the “Band” 
leader, he directed him to give 
us “GARRY OWEN”. At once the 
rollicking notes of that familiar 
marching and fighting air sound- 
ed forth through the valley, and 
in a moment were re-echoed back 
from the opposite sides by the 
loud and continual cheers of the 
men of the other detachments, 
who, true to their orders, were 
there and in readiness to pounce 
upon the Indians the moment the 
attack began. In this manner the 
battle of the “Washita”’ com- 
menced. The bugle sounded the 
charge and the entire command 
dashed rapidly into the village. 
The Indians were caught nap- 
ping; but realizing at once the 
dangers of their situation, they 
quickly overcame their first sur- 
prise, in an instant seized their 
rifles, bows, and arrows and 
sprang behind the nearest trees, 
while some leaped into the 
stream, nearly waist deep, and 
using the bank as a rifle pit, 
began a vigorous and determined 
defence. Mingled with the exult- 
ant cheers of our men could be 
heard the defiant “war whoops” 
of the warriors, who from the 
first fought with a desparation 
and courage which no race of 
men could surpass. Actual pos- 
session of the village and its 
lodges was ours within a few mo- 
ments after the “charge” was 
made, but this was an empty vic- 
tory unless we could vanquish 
the late occupants, who were then 
pouring in a rapid and well di- 
rected fire from their stations 
behind the trees and banks. 


At the first onset a consider- 
able number of the Indians rushed 
from the village in the direction 
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rection from which Elliot’s party 
had attacked. Some broke through 
the lines, while others came in 
contact with the mounted troop- 
ers, and were killed or captured 

We had gained the centre of 
the village, and were in the midst 
of the lodges, while on all sides 
could be heard the sharp crack of 
the Indian rifles and the heavy 
responses from the carbines of 
the troopers. After disposing of 
the smaller and scattering par- 
ties of warriors, who had at- 
tempted a movement down the 
valley, and in which some were 
successful, there was but little 
opportunity left for the success- 
ful employment of mounted 
troops. As the Indians by this 
time had taken cover behind logs 
and trees, and under the banks of 
the stream which flowed through 
the centre of the village, from 
which stronghold it was imprac- 
ticable to dislodge them by the 
use of mounted men, a large por- 
tion on the command was at once 
ordered to fight on foot, and men 
instructed to take advantage of 
the trees and other natural means 
of cover, and fight the Indians in 
their own style. Cook’s sharp- 
shooters had adopted this method 
from the first, and with telling 
effect. Slowly but steadily the 
Indians were driven from behind 
the trees, and those who escaped 
the carbine bullets posted them- 
selves with their companions who 
were already firing from the 
banks. One party of troopers 
came upon squaw a endeavoring 
to make her escape, leading by 
the hand a little white boy, a 
prisoner in the hands of the In- 
dians, and who doubtless had been 
captured by some of their war 
parties during a raid upon the 
settlements. Who or where his 
parents were, or whether still 
alive or murdered by the Indians, 
will never be known, as the 
squaw, finding herself and pris- 
oner about to be surrounded by 
the troops, and her escape cut 
off, determined, with savage mal- 
ignity, that the triumph of the 
latter should not embrace the 
rescue of the white boy. Casting 
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from which Elliot’s party had at- 
tacked. Some broke through the 
lines, while others came in con- 
tact with the mounted troopers 
and were killed or captured. We 
gained the centre of the village, 
and were in the midst of the 
lodges, while on all sides could 
be heard the sharp crack of the 
Indians rifles and the responses 
from soldiers carbines of the 
troopers. After disposing of the 
smaller and scattering parties of 
warriors, who had attempted a 
movement down the valley, and 
in which some were successful, 
there was but little opportunity 
left for the successful employ- 
ment of mounted troops. As the 
Indians by this time had taken 
cover behind logs and trees, and 
under the bank of the stream 
which flowed through the centre 
of the village, from which strong- 
hold it was impracticable to dis- 
lodge them by the use of mounted 
men, a large portion of the com- 
mand was at once ordered to 
fight on foot, and the men were 
instructed to take advantage of 
the trees and other natural means 
of cover, and fight the Indians in 
their own style. 

My [Hardman’s] sharpshooters 
had adopted this method from the 
first, and with a telling effect, 
slowly but steadily the Indians 
were driven from behind the 
trees, and those who escaped the 
troops bullets posted themselves 
with their companions who were 
already firing from the bank. “I” 
came upon a squaw endeavoring 
to make her escape, leading by 
the hand a little white boy, a 
prisoner in the hands of the In- 
dians, and who doubtless had been 
captured by some of their war 
parties during a raid upon the 
settlement. Who or where his 
parents were, or whether still a- 
live or murdered by the Indians, 
will never be known, as the 
squaw, finding herself a prisoner 
about to be surrounded by the 
troops and her escape cut off de- 
termined, with savage malignity 
that the triumph of the latter 
should not embrace the rescue of 
the white boy. Casting her eyes 
quickly in all directions to con- 
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(From an Old Print) 
Colonel Custer’s Interpreter, Romero and his Wife. 
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her eyes quickly in all directions, 
to convince herself that escape 
impossible, she drew from _ be- 
neath her blanket a huge knife 
and plunged it into the almost 
naked body of her captive. The 
next moment retributive justice 
reached her in the shape of a 
well-directed bullet from one of 
the troopers’ carbines. Before the 
men could reach them life was 
extinct in the bodies of both the 
squaw and her unknown captive. 


The desparation with which the 
Indians fought may be inferred 
from the following: Seventeen 
walriors had posted themselves 
in a depression in the ground, 
which enabled them to protect 
their bodies completely from the 
fire of our men, and it was only 
when the Indians raised their 
heads to fire that the troopers 
could aim with any prospect of 
success. All efforts to drive the 
warriors from this point proved 
abortive, and resulted in severe 
loss to our side. They were only 
vanquished at last by our men se- 
curing positions under cover and 
picking them off by sharpshoot- 
ing as they exposed themselves 
to get a shot at the troopers. 
Finally the last one was des- 
patched in this manner. in a 
deep ravine near the suburbs of 
the village the dead bodies of 
thirty-eight warriors were re- 
ported after the fight terminated. 
Many of the squaws and children 
had very prudently not attempted 
to leave the village when we at- 
tacked it, but remained concealed 
inside their lodges. All these es- 
caped injury, although when sur- 
rounded by the din and wild ex- 
citement of the fight, and in close 
proximity to the contending par- 
ties, their fears overcame some of 
them, and they gave vent to their 
despair by singing the death song, 
a combination of weird-like 
sounds which were suggestive of 
anything but musical tones. As 
soon as we had driven the war- 
riors from the village, and the 
fighting was pushed to the coun- 
try outside, I directed “Romeo” 
the interpreter, to go around to 
all the lodges and assure the 
squaws and children remaining in 


vince herself that escape was im- 
possible, she drew from beneath 
her blanket a huge knife and 
plunged it into the almost naked 
body of her captive. The next 
moment retributive justice reach- 
ed her in the shape of a well di- 
rected bullet from “my trusty 
carbine.” Before I could reach 
her, life was extinct in the bodies 
of both the squaw and her un- 
known captive. The desperation 
with which the Indians fought 
may be infered from the follow- 
ing: One hundred warriors had 
posted themselves in a depression 
in the ground, which enabled 
them to protect their bodies coni- 
pletely from the fire of our men, 
and it was only when the Indians 
raised their heads to fire that the 
troopers could aim with any pros- 
pect of success. 


All efforts to drive the warriors 
from this point proved abortive, 
and resulted in severe loss to our 
side. They were only vanquished 
by our men securing position un- 
Ger cover and picking them off by 
sharpshooting as they exposed 
themselves to get a shot at the 
troopers. Finally the last one 
was dispatched in this manner. 
In a deep ravine near the suburbs 
of the village the dead bodies of 
two hundred warriors were re- 
ported after the fight terminated. 
Many of the squaws and children 
had very prudently not attempted 
to leave the village when we at- 
tacked it, but remained concealed 
inside their lodges. All these es- 
caped injury, although when sur- 
rounded by the din and wild 
excitement of the fight, and in 
close proximity to the contend- 
ing parties, their fears overcame 
some of them, and they gave vent 
to their dispair by singing the 
death song, “A combination of 
weird-like sounds which were sug- 
gestive of anything but musical 
tones.” As soon as we had driven 
the warriors from the village, and 
the fighting was pushed to the 
country outside, “Custer” directed 
“Romeo,” the interpreter, to go 
around to all the lodges and as- 
sure the squaws and children re- 
maining in them that they would 
be unharmed and kindly cared 
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them that they would be un- 
harmed and kindly cared for; at 
the same time he was to assemble 
them in the large lodges desig- 
nated for the purpose, which were 
standing near the centre of the 
village. This was quite a deli- 
cate mission, as it was difficult 
to convince the squaws and chil- 
dren that they had anything but 
death to expect at our hands. 


It was perhaps ten o’clock in 
the forenoon, and the fight was 
still raging, when to our sur- 
prise we saw a small party of 
Indians collected on a knoll a 
little over a mile below the vil- 
lage, and in the direction taken 
by those Indians who had ef- 
fected an escape through our 
lines at the commencement of the 
attack. My surprise was not so 
great at first, as I imagined that 
the Indians we saw were those 
who had contrived to escape, and 
having procured their ponies 
from the herd had mounted them 
and were then anxious spectators 
of the fight, which they felt them- 
selves too weak in numbers to 
participate in. In the mean time 
the herds of ponies belonging to 
the village, on being alarmed by 
the firing and shouts of the con- 
testants, had, from a sense of im- 
gained security or custom, rushed 
into the village, where details of 
troopers were made to receive 
them. California Joe, who had 
been moving about in a promis- 
cuous and independent manner, 
came galloping into the village, 
and reported that a large herd of 
ponies was to be seen near by, 
and requested authority and some 
men to bring them in. The men 
were otherwise employed just 
then, but he was authorized to 
collect and drive the herd if prac- 
ticable. He departed on his er- 
rand, and I had forgotten all a- 
bout him and the ponies, when in 
the course of half an hour I saw 
a herd of nearly three hundred 
ponies coming on the gallop to- 
ward the village, driven by a 
couple of squaws, who were 
mounted, and had been concealed 
near by, no doubt; while bring- 
ing up the rear was California 
Joe, riding his favorite mule, and 
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for; at the same time he was to 
assemble them in the large lodges 
designated for that purpose, which 
were standing near the centre of 
the village. This was quite a deli- 
cate mission, as it was difficult 
to convince the squaws and chil- 
dren that they had anything but 
death to expect at our hands. 
It was perhaps 10 o’clock in the 
forenoon, and the fight was still 
“raging” when to our surprise we 
gaw a small party of Indians col- 
lected on a knoll a little over a 
mile below the village, and in the 
direction taken by those Indians 
who had effected an escape 
through our lines at the com- 
mencement of the aitack. ‘“Cus- 
ter’s” surprise was not so great 
at first, as he imagined that the 
Indians we saw were those who 
had contrived to escape, and hav- 
ing procured their ponies from 
the herd, and mounted them, and 
were then anxious spectators of 
the fight, which they felt them- 
selves too weak in numbers to 
participate in. In the meantime 
the herd of ponies belonging to 
the village, on being alarmed by 
the firing and shouts of the con- 
testants, had, from a sense of 
imagined security or custom, 
rushed into the village, where de- 
tails of troopers were made to re- 
ceive them. California Joe, who 
had been moving about in a 
promiscuous and independent 
manner, came _ galloping into 
the village, and reported that 
a large herd of ponies was to be 
seen nearby, and requested au- 
thority and some men to bring 
them in. The men were other- 
wise employed just then, but he 
was authorized to collect and 
drive the herd if practicable. He 
departed on his errand, and we 
had forgotten all about him and 
the ponies, when in the course of 
half an hour we saw a herd of 
nearly three hundred ponies com- 
ing on the gallop towards the vil- 
lage, driven by a couple of 
squaws, who were mounted, and 
had been concealed nearby, no 
doubt; while bringing up the rear 
was California Joe, riding his 
favorite mule, and whirling about 
his head a long lariat, using it as 
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whirling about his head a long 
lariat, using it as a whip in ureg- 
ing the herd forward. He had 
captured the squaws while en- 
deavoring to secure the ponies, 
and very wisely had employed his 
captives to assist in driving the 
herd. By this time the group of 
Indians already discovered out- 
side our lines had increased un- 
til it numbered upwards of a 
hundred. Examining them 
through my field glass, I could 
plainly perceive that they were 
ali mounted warriors; not only 
that, but they were armed and 
caparisoned in full war costume, 
nearly all wearing the bright- 
colored war-bonnets and floating 
their lance pennants. Constant 
accessions to their numbers were 
to be seen arriving from beyoud 
the hill on which they stood. All 
this seemed inexplicable. A few 
Indians might have escaped 
through our lines when the at- 
tack on the village began, but on- 
ly a few, and even these must 
have gone with little or nothing 
in their possession save their 
rifles and perhaps a blanket. Who 
could these new parties be, and 
from whence came they? To 
solve these troublesome questions 
I sent for “Romeo” and taking 
him with me to one of the lodges 
occupied by the squaws, I inter- 
rogated one of the latter as to 
who were the Indians to be seen 
assembling on the hill below the 
village. She informed me, to a 
surprise on my part almost equal 
to that of the Indians at our 
sudden appearance at daylight, 
that just below the village we then 
occupied, and which was a part 
of the Cheyenne tribe, were lo- 
cated in succession the winter 
villages of all the hostile tribes 
of the southern plains with which 
we were at war, including the 
Arrapahoes, Kiowas, the remain- 
ing band of Cheyennes, the Com- 
anches, and a portion of the A- 
paches; that the nearest village 
was about two miles distant, and 
the others stretched along 
through the timbered valley to 
the one furtherest off, which was 
not over ten miles. 


What was to be done?—for I 


a whip in urging the herd for- 
ward. He had captured the 
squaws while endeavoring to se- 
cure the ponies, and very wisely 
had employed his captives to as- 
sist in driving the herd. By this 
time the group of Indians already 
discovered outside our lines had 
increased until it numbered up- 
wards of a hundred. Genl Custer, 
examining them through his field 
glass, he could plainly perceive 
that they were all mounted war- 
riors; not only that, but they 
were armed and caparisoned in 
full war costume, nearly all 
wearing the bright-colored war 
bonnets and floating their lance 
pennants. Constant accessions 
to their numbers were to be seen 
arriving from beyond the hill on 
which they stood. All this seemed 
inexplicable. A few Indians 
might have escaped through our 
lines when the attack on the 
village began, but only a few, and 
even these must have gone with 
little or nothing in their posses- 
sion save their rifles and per- 
haps a blanket. Who could these 
new parties be, and from whence 
came they? To _ solve’ these 
troublesome questions Genl Cus- 
ter sent for “Romeo” and taking 
him to one of the lodges occupied 
by the squaws he interrogated 
one of the latter as to who were 
the Indians to be seen assembling 
on the hill below the village. She 
informed him to a surprise on 
the part of Custer almost equal 
to that of the Indians at our 
sudden appearance at daylight, 
that just below the village we 
then occupied, and which was a 
part of the Cheyenne tribe, were 
located in succession the winter 
villages of all the hostile tribes 
of the southern plain with which 
we were at war, including the 
Arapahoes, Kiowas, the remain- 
ing band of Cheyennes, the Co- 
manches and a portion of the 
Apaches; that the nearest vill- 
age was about two miles distant 
and the others stretched along 
through the timbered valley to the 
one furtherest off, which was not 
over ten miles. What was to be 
done?—for Custer needed no one 


to tell him that we’re certain to 
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needed no one to tell me that we 
were certain to be attacked, and 
that, too, by greatly superior 
numbers, just as soon as the In- 
dians below could make their ar- 
rangements to do so; and they 
had probably been busily em- 
ployed at these arrangements ev- 
er since the sound of firing had 
reached them in the early morn- 
ing, and been reported from vil- 
lage to village. Fortunately, af- 
fairs took a favorable turn in the 
combat in which we were then 
engaged, and the firing almost 
died away. Only here and there 
where some warrior still main- 
tained his position was the fight 
continued. Leaving as few men 
as possible to look out for these, 
I hastily collected and reformed 
my command, and posted them in 
readiness for the attack which we 
all felt was soon to be made; for 
already at different points and in 
more than one direction we could 
see more than enough warriors 
to outnumber us, and we knew 
they were only waiting the arrival 
of the chiefs and warriors from 
the lower villages before making 
any move against us. In the 
meanwhile our temporary hospital 
had been established in the centre 
of the village, where the wounded 
were receiving such surgical care 
as circumstances would permit. 
Our losses had been severe; in- 
deed we were not then aware 
how great they had been. Hamil- 
ton, who rode at my side as we 
entered the village, and whose 
soldierly tones I heard for the 
last time as he calmly cautioned 
his squadron, “Now, men, keep 
cool, fire low, and not too rapid- 


ly,” was among the first victims 
of the opening charge, having 
been shot from his saddle by a 
bullet from an Indian rifle. He 
died instantly. His lifeless re- 
mains were tenderly carried by 
some of his troopers to the vicin- 
ity of the hospital. Soon after- 
wards I saw four troopers coming 
from the front bearing between 
them, in a blanket, a wounded 
soldier; galloping to them, I dis- 
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be attacked, and that too by 
greatly superior numbers, just as 
goon as the Indians below could 
make their arrangements to do 
so; and they had probably been 
busily employed at these arrange- 
ments ever since the sound of 
firing reached them in the early 
morning and been reported from 
village to village. Fortunately, 
affairs took a favorable turn in 
the combat in which we then en- 
gaged and the firing had almost 
died away. Only here and there 
where some warriors still main- 
tained his position was the fight 
continued. Leaving as few men 
as possible to look out for these 
“Custer” hastily collected and re- 
formed his command, and posted 
them in readiness for the attack 
which we all felt was soon to be 
made; for already at different 
points and in more than one di- 
rection we could see more than 
enough warriors to outnumber us, 
and we knew they were only wait- 
ing the arrival of the “chiefs” 
and warriors from the lower 
villages before making any move 
against us. In the meanwhile our 
temporary hospital had been es- 
tablished in the centre of the 
village where the “wounded” were 
receiving such surgical care as 
circumstances would permit. Our 
losses had been “very severe; in- 
deed we were not then aware how 
great they had been. Hamilton, 
who rode at Custer’s side as we 
entered the village, and whose 
soldierly tone we heard for the 
last time as he calmly cautioned 
his men, “Now men keep cool, fire 
low and not too rapidly,’ was 
among the first victims of the 


opening charge, having been 
shot from his saddle by a bullet 
from an Indian rifle. He died in- 
stantly. His lifeless remains 
were tenderly carried by some of 
his troopers to the vicinity of the 
hospital. Soon after I saw four 
troopers coming from the front 
bearing between them in a blan- 
ket, a wounded soldier; gallop- 
ing to them I discovered Col. 
Barnitz, another troop command- 
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covered Colonel Barnitz,19 an- 
other troop commander, who was 
almost in a dying condition, hay- 
ing been shot by a rifle bullet 
directly through the body in the 
vicinity of the heart. Of Major 
Elliot, the officer second in rank, 
nothing had been seen since the 
attack at daylight, when he rode 
with his detachment into the vil- 
lage. He, too had evidently been 
killed, but as yet we know not 
where or how he had fallen. Two 
other officers had _ received 
wounds, while the casualties a- 
mong the enlisted men were also 
large. The sergeant-major29 of 
the regiment, who was with me 
when the first shot was heard, 
had not been seen since that mo- 
ment. We were not in as effec- 
tive condition by far as when the 
attack was made, yet we were 
soon to be called upon to contend 
against a force immensely super- 
ior to the one with which we had 
been engaged during the early 
hours of the day. The captured 
herds of ponies were carefully 
collected inside our lines, and so 
guarded as to prevent their stam- 
pede or recapture by the Indians. 
Our wounded, and the immense a- 
mount of captured property in 
the way of ponies, lodges, etc., 
as well as our prisoners, were ob- 
stacles in the way of our attempt- 
ing an offensvie movement a- 
gainst the lower villages. To 
have done this would have com- 
pelled us to divide our forces 
when it was far from certain that 
we could muster strength enough 
united to repel the attacks of the 
combined tribes. On all sides 
of us the Indians could now be 
seen in considerable numbers, so 
that from being the surrounding 
party, as we had been in the 
morning, we now found ourselves 
surrounded and occupying the 

19 Albert Barnitz. Born Penna. 
Lieut. 1 June 1862; 


Set. 2nd Ohio Cay. 22 Aug. 1861; 
Ist Lieut. 18 Feb. 1863; 
March 1865; Mustered Out 11 Sept. 1865; 


er, who was almost in a dying 
condition having been shot by a 
rifle bullet directly in the vicinity 
of the heart. Of Major Elliot, the 
officer second in rank, nothing 
had been seen since the attack 
at daylight, when he rode with 
his detachment into the village. 
He too, had evidently been killed, 
but as yet we knew not where or 
how he had fallen. Two other 
officers had received wounds, 
while the casualties among the 
enlisted men were also very large 
“among the killed and wounded,” 
The sergeant major of the regi- 
ment, who was with me when the 
first shot was heard, had not been 
seen since that moment. We were 
not in as effective condition by 
far as when the attack was made, 
yet we were soon to be called 
upon to contend against a force 
immensely superior to the one 
with which we had been engaged 
during the day. 


The captured herd of ponies 
were carefully collected inside 
our lines, and so guarded as to 
prevent their stampede or recap- 
ture by the Indians. 


Our wounded, and the immense 
amount of captured property in 
the way of ponies, lodges, etc., as 
well as our prisoners, were ob- 
stacles in the way of our attempt- 
ing an offensive movement a- 
gainst the lower villages. To have 
done this would have compelled 
us to divide our forces when it 
was “far’ from certain that we 
could muster strength enough 
united to repel] the attacks of the 
combined tribes. On all sides of 
us the Indians could now be seen 
in large numbers, so that from 
being the surrounding party, we 
now found ourselves surrounded 
and occupying the position of de- 
fenders of the village. Fortunate- 


2nd 
Capt. 11 Sept. 1865; Maj. 20 
Captain 7th U. S. Cav. 28 July 


1866; Bvt. Lt. Col. 2 March 1867; Bvt. Col. 27 Nov. 1868 for gallantry at the 
Battle of the Washita: Retired 15 Dec. 1870. Barnitz Creek in Custer and 
Dewey Counties is named in his honor. He was gifted in literary talent and 
was the author of a volume of poetry. 

20 Sergeant-Major Walter Kennedy. 
in his memory. 
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position of defenders of the vil- 
lage. Fortunately for us, as the 
men had been expending a great 
many rounds, Major Bell,?1 the 
quartermaster, who with a small 
escort was endeavoring to reach 
us with a fresh supply of ammu- 
nition, had by constant exertion 
and hard marching succeeded in 
doing so, and now appeared on 
the ground with several thousand 
rounds of carbine ammunition, a 
reinforcement greatly needed. He 
had no sooner arrived safely than 
the Indians attacked from the di- 
rection from which he came. 
How he managed to elude their 
watchful eyes I never could com- 
prehend, unless their attention 
had been so completely absorbed 
in watching our movements in- 
side as to prevent them for keep- 
ing an eye out to discover what 
might be transpiring elsewhere. 


Issuing a fresh supply of am- 
munition to those most in want 
of it, the fight soon began gen- 
erally at all points of the circle. 
For such in reality had our line 
become—a continuous and un- 
broken circle of which the village 
was about the centre. Notwith- 
standing the great superiority in 
numbers of the Indians, they 
fought with excessive prudence 
and a lack of that confident man- 
ner which they usually manifest 
when encountering greatly infer- 
ior numbers—a result due, no 
doubt, to the fate which had over- 
whelmed our first opponents. Be- 
sides, the timber and the config- 
uration of the ground enabled us 
to keep our men concealed until 
their services were actually re- 
quired. It seemed to be the de- 
sign and wish of our antagonists 
to draw us away from the vil- 
lage; but in this they were foiled. 
Seeing that they did not intend 
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ly for us, as the men had been 
expending a great many rounds, 
Major Bell, the Quartermaster, 
who with a small escort was el- 
deavoring to reach us with a 
fresh supply of ammunition, had 
by constant exertion and hard 
marching succeeded in doing so, 
and now appeared on the ground 
with several thousand rounds of 
carbine ammunition, a re-inforce- 
ment greatly needed. He had no 
sooner arrived safely than the 
Indians attacked from the direc- 
tion from which he came. How he 
had managed to elude their watch- 
ful eyes, I never could compre- 
hend, unless their attention had 
been so completely absorbed in 
watching our movments inside as 
to prevent them from keeping an 
eye out to discover what might 
be transpiring elsewhere. 


All men were issued a fresh 
supply of ammunition to those 
most in want of it. The fight 
soon began generally at all points 
of the circle, for such in reality 
had our line of battle become—a 
continuous and unbroken circle, 
of which the village was about 
the centre. Notwithstanding the 
great superiority in numbers of 
the Indians, they fought with ex- 
cessive prudence and a lack of 
that confident manner which 
they usually manifest when en- 
countering greatly inferior num- 
bers—a result due, no doubt, to 
the fact which had overwhelmed 
our first opponents. Besides, the 
timber and the configuration of 
the ground enabled us to keep 
our men concealed until their ser- 
vices were actually required. It 
seemed to be the design of our an- 
tagonists to draw us away from 
the village; but in this plan they 
were foiled. Seeing that they did 
not intend to press the attack 


21 James M. Bell. Born Penna. 1st Leut. 86th Ohio Inf. 10 June 1862; 
Capt. Pa. Cav. 30 Junte 1863; Mustered out 14 July 1865; 2nd Lieut. 7th 
U. S. Cav. 28 July 1866; Ist Lieut. 2 April 1867; Captain 25 June 1876; 
Major Ist U. S. Cav. 23 May 1896; Lt. Col. 8th U. S. Cav. 10 Jan. 1900; Col. 
Vol. 5 July 1899; Brig. Gen. Vol. 20 June 1901; Brig. Gen. U.S.A. 17 Sept. 
1901; Retired 1 Oct. 1901.—Heitman, op. cit, Not to be confused with Lieut. 
James F. Bell, also of the 7th U. S. Cavalry, and acting Chief Signal Officer 
for the Department of the Missouri at Camp Schofield, 1889.—The Chronicles 
of Oklahoma, Vol. XXXVI, No. 3 (Autumn, 1958) p. 256. 
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to press the attack just then, 
about two hundred of my men 
were ordered to pull down the 
lodges in the village and collect 
the captured property in huge 
piles preparatory to burning. This 
was done in the most effectual 
manner. When everything had 
been collected the torch was ap- 
plied, and all that was left of the 
Village were a few heaps of 
blackened ashes. Whether en- 
raged at the sight of the destruc- 
tion or from other cause, the at- 
tack soon became general along 
our entire line, and pressed with 
so much vigor and audacity that 
every available trooper was re- 
quired to aid in meeting these 
assaults. The Indians would push 
a party of well-mounted warriors 
close up to our lines in the en- 
deavor to find a weak point 
through which they might ventire, 
but in every attempt were driven 
back. I now concluded, as the 
village was off our hands and 
our wounded had been collected, 
that offensive measures might be 
adopted. To this end several of 
the squadrons were mounted and 
ordered to advance and attack 
the enemy wherever force suf- 
ficient was exposed to be a prop- 
er object of attack, but at the 
same time to be cautious as to 
ambuscades. Colonel Weir,22 who 
had succeeded to the command of 
Hamilton’s squadron, Colonels 
Benteen23 and Myers with their 
respective squadrons, all mounted, 
advanced and engaged the enemy. 
The Indians resisted every step 
taken by the troops, while every 
charge made by the latter was 
met or followed by a charge from 
the Indians, who continued to ap- 
pear in large numbers at unex- 
pected times and places. The 
squadrons acting in support of 


22 Thomas B. Weir. 


just then, about two hundred of 
our men were ordered to pull 
down the lodges in the village 
and collect the captured property 
in huge pile preparatory to burn- 
ing. This was done in a most 
effectual manner. When every- 
thing had been collected the 
torch was applied, and all that 
was left of the village were a few 
heaps of blackened ashes. Wheth- 
er enraged at the sight of the 
destruction, or from other causes, 
the attack soon became general 
along our entire line, and was 
pressed with so much vigor and 
audacity that every available 
trooper was required to aid in 
meeting these assaults. The In- 
dians would push a party of well 
mounted warriors close up to our 
lines in the endeavor to find a 
weak point through which they 
might venture, but in every at- 
tempt were driven back. “Custer” 
now concluded as the village was 
off our hands and our wounded 
had been collected, that offen- 
sive measures might be adopted. 
To this end several of the squad- 
rons were mounted and ordered 
to advance and attack the enemy 
wherever force sufficient was ex- 
posed to be a proper object of 
attack, but at the same time to 
be cautious as to ambuscades. 
Colonel Weir, who had succeeded 
to the command of Hamilton’s 
squadron, Col. Benteen and “my- 
self’ with our respective squad- 
rons, all mounted, advanced and 
engaged the enemy. The Indians 
resisted every step taken by the 
troops, while every “charge” made 
by the latter was met or followed 
by a charge from the Indians, 
who continued to appear in large 
numbers at unexpected times and 
places. The Squadrons acting in 
support of each other, and the 


Born Ohio. 2nd Lieut. 3rd Mich. Cav. 13 Oct. 1861; 


Ist Lieut, 19 June 1862; Capt. 1 Nov. 1862; Major 18 Jan. 1865; Lt. Col. 


6 Nov. 1865; 


Mustered out 12 Feb. 1866; Ist Lieut. 7th U. S. Cav. 28 July 


1866: Captain 31 July 1867; Died 9 Dec. 1876.—Heitman, op. cit. 


23 Frederick W. Benteen. 
1861; Capt. 1 Oct. 1861; 


Born Va. 
Maj. 19 Dec. 1862; Lt. Col. 27 Feb. 1864; Mus- 


Ist Lieut. 10th Mo. Cav. 1 Sept. 


tered out 6 Jan. 1866: Capt. 7th U. S. Cav. 28 July 1866; Maj. 9th U. S. 


Cav. 17 Dec. 1882; 


Retired 7 July 1888; 


Bvt. Lt. Col. 13 Aug. 1868 for 


gallantry on Saline River, Kans., and Bvt. Brig. Gen. 22 June 1898 for gallantry 
at the Little Big Horn, 25 June 1876.—Heitman, op. cit, 
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each other and the men in each 
being kept well in hand, were 
soon able to force the line held 
by the Indians to yield at any 
point assailed. This being fol- 
lowed up promptly, the Indians 
were driven at every point and 
forced to abandon the field to us. 
Yet they would go no further 
than they were actually driven. It 
was now about three o’clock in 
the afternoon, I knew that the 
officer left in charge of the train 
and eighty men would push after 
us, follow our trail, and endeavor 
to reach us at the earliest prac- 
ticable moment. From the tops 
of some of the highest peaks or 
round hills in the vicinity of the 
village I knew the Indians could 
reconnoitre the country for miles 
in all directions. I feared if we 
remained as we were then until 
the following day, the Indians 
might in this manner discover the 
approach of our train and detach 
a sufficient body of warriors to 
attack and capture it; and its loss 
to us, aside from that of its guard, 
would have proven most serious, 
leaving us in the heart of the 
enemy’s country, in midwinter, 
totally out of supplies for both 
men and horses. 


By actual count we had in our 
possession eight hundred and sev- 
enty-five captured ponies, so wild 
and unused to white men that it 
was difficult to herd them. What 
were we to do with them was 
puzzling, as they could not have 
been led had we been possessed 
of the means of doing this; nei- 
ther could we drive them as the 
Indians were accustomed to do. 
And even if we could take them 
with us, either the one way or 
the other, it was anything but 
wise or desirable on our part to 
do so, as such a large herd of 
ponies, constituting so much 
wealth in the eyes of the In- 
dians, would have been too tempt- 
ing a prize to the warriors who 
had been fighting us all the after- 
noon, and to effect their recap- 
ture they would have followed 
and waylaid us day and night, 
with every prospect of success, 
until we should have arrived at a 
place of safety. Besides, we had 


men in each being kept well in 
hand, were soon able to force the 
line held by the Indians to yield, 
at any point assailed. This being 
followed up promptly, the In- 
dians were driven at every point 
and forced to abandon the field 
to us. Yet they would go no fur- 
ther than they were actually driv- 
en. It was now about three o’- 
clock in the afternoon. “Custer” 
knew that the officer left in 
charge of the train and men 
would push after us, follow our 
trail, and endeavor to reach us 
at the earliest practicable mo- 
ment. From the tops of some of 
the higher peaks or round hills 
in the vicinity of the village I 
knew the Indians could reconno- 
itre the country for miles in all 
directions. So this I reported to 
“Custer” and he Custer feared if 
we remained as we were then 
until the following day, the In- 
dians might in this manner dis- 
cover the approach of our train 
and detach a sufficient body of 
warriors to attack and capture it; 
and its loss to us, aside from that 
of its guard, would have proven 
most serious, leaving us in the 
heart of the enemy’s country, in 
midwinter, totally out of supplies 
for both men and horses. 


By actual count we had in our 
possession 800 and 75 captured 
ponies, so wild and unused to 
white men that it was difficult 
to herd them. What we were to 
do with them was puzzling, as 
they could not have been led had 
we been possessed of the means 
of doing this; neither could we 
drive them as the Indians were 
accustomed to do, and even if we 
could take them with us, either 
the one way or the other, it was 
anything but wise and desirable 
on our part to do so, as such a 
large herd of ponies, constitut- 
ing so much wealth in the eyes 
of the Indians, would have been 
too tempting a prize to the war- 
riors who had been fighting us all 
the afternoon, and to effect their 
recapture they would have way- 
laid us day and night, with every 
prospect of success, until we 
should have arrived at a place of 
safety. 
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upwards of sixty prisoners in our 
hands, to say nothing of our 
wounded, to embarrass our move- 
ments. We had achieved a great 
and important success of the hos- 
tile tribes; the problem now was 
how to retain our advantage and 
steer safely through the difficul- 
ties which seemed to surround our 
position. The Indians had suffer- 
ed a telling defeat, involving great 
losses in life and valuable prop- 
erty. Could they succeed, how- 
ever, in depriving us of the train 
and supplies, and in doing this 
accomplish the killing or capture 
of the escort, it would go far to 
offset the damage we had been 
able to inflict upon them and ren- 
der our victory an empty one.. 

We did not need the ponies, 
while the Indians did. If we re- 
tained them they might conclude 
that one object of our expedition 
against them were to secure plun- 
der, an object thoroughly consis- 
tent with the red man’s idea of 
war. Instead, it was our desire to 
impress upon his uncultured mind 
that our every act and purpose 
had been simply to inflict deserv- 
ed punishment upon him for the 
many murders and other depreda- 
tions committed by him in and 
around the homes of the defence- 
less settlers on the frontier. Im- 
pelled by these motives, I decided 
neither to attempt to take the 
ponies with us nor to abandon 
them to the Indians, but to adopt 
the only measure left—to kill 
them. To accomplish this seem- 
ingly—like most measures of war 
—cruel but necessary act, four 
companies of cavalrymen were 
detailed dismounted as a firing 
party Before they reluctantly en- 
gaged in this uninviting work, I 
took Romeo, the interpreter, and 
proceeded to the few lodges near 
the centre of the village which we 
had reserved from destruction, 
and in which were collected the 
prisoners, consisting of upwards 
of sixty, squaws and children. 
Romeo was directed to assemble 
the prisoners in one body, as I de- 
sired to assure them of kind treat- 
ment at our hands, a subject a- 
bout which they were greatty 


Besides, we had upwards of 600 
prisoners in our hands, to say 
nothing of our “wounded” to em- 
barrass our movements. We had 
achieved a great and important 
success over the hostile tribes; 
the problem now was how to re- 
tain our advantage and _ steer 
safely through the difficulties 
which seemed to surround our 
position, The Indians had _ suf- 
fered a telling defeat, involving 
great losses in life and in valu- 
able property. Could they suc- 
ceed, however, in depriving us of 
the train and supplies, and in 
doing this accomplish the killing 
or capture of the escort, it would 
go far to effect the damage we 
had been able to inflict upon 
them and to render our victory an 
empty one. We did not need the 
ponies, while the Indians did. If 
We retained them they might con- 
clude that one object of our ex- 
pedition against them was to se- 
cure plunder, an object thor- 
ougly consistent with the red 
man’s idea of war. Instead, it was 
our desire to impress upon their 
uncultured minds that our every 
act and purpose had been simply 
to inflict deserved punishment 
upon them for the many murders 
and other depredations committed 
by them in and around the homes 
of the defenceless settlers on the 
frontier. Impelled by these mo- 
tives Custer decided neither to 
attempt to take the ponies with 
us nor to abandon them to the 
Indians, but to adopt the only 
measure left—to kill them. To ac- 
complish this seemingly — like 
most measures of war—cruel but 
necessary act, four companies of 
cavalrymen were detailed dis- 
mounted, as a firing party. 

Before they reluctantly engaged 
in the uninviting work, Custer 
took Romeo, the interpreter, and 
proceeded to the few lodges near 
the center of the village which we 
had reserved from destruction, 
and in which were collected some 
of the prisoners. Romeo was di- 
rected to assemble all the prison- 
ers in one body, as Custer desired 
to assure them of the kind treat- 
ment at our hands, a subject a- 
bout which they were greatly 
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wrought up; also to tell them 
what we should expect of them, 
and to inform them of our inten- 
tion to march probably all that 
night, directing them at the same 
time to proceed to the herd and 
select therefrom a suitable num- 
ber of ponies to carry the pris- 
oners on the march. When Romeo 
had collected them in a single 
group, he, acting as interpreter, 
acquainted them with my purpose 
in calling them together, at the 
same time assuring them that they 
could rely confidently upon the 
fulfillment of any promises I 
made them, as I was the “big 
chief.” The Indians refer to all 
officers of a command as “chiefs” 
while the officer in command is 
designated as the “big chief.” 
After I had concluded what I de- 
sired to say to them, they signi- 
fied their approval and satisfac- 
tion by gathering around me and 
going through an extensive series 
of hand-shaking. One of the mid- 
dle aged squaws then informed 
Romeo that she desired to speak 
on behalf of herself and compan- 
ONS +c nee From her remarks, 
interpreted by Romeo . . she 
claimed to speak not as a squaw, 
but as the sister of the head chief 
of her band, Black Kettie, who 
had fallen that morning almost 
the moment the attack was made. 
He it was who was the first to 
hear our advance, and leaping 
forth from his lodge with rifle 
in hand, uttered the first war- 
hoop and fired the first shot as a 
rally signal to his warriors, and 
was almost immediately after 
shot down by the opening volley 
of the cavalry. Often she had 
warned her brother of the danger 
the village, with its women and 
children, was exposed to, owing 
to the frequent raiding and war 
parties which from time to time 
had been permitted to go forth and 
depredate upon the settlements of 
the white men. In the end it was 
sure to lead to detection and pun- 
ishment, and now her words had 
only proven too true. Not a chief 


wrought up; also to tell them 
what we should expect of them, 
and to inform them of our inten- 
tions to march probably all that 
night, directing them at the same 
time to proceed to the herd and 
select therefrom a suitable num- 
ber of ponies to carry the pris- 
oners on the march. When Romeo 
had collected them in a single 
group, he, acting as interpreter, 
acquainted them with ‘“Custers” 
purpose in calling them together, 
at the same time assuring them 
that they could rely confidently 
upon the fulfillment of any prom- 
ises Custer made them, as he was 
the “big chief”. The Indians refer 
to all officers of a command as 
“chiefs” while the officer in com- 
mand is designated as the “big 
chief’. After Custer had conclud- 
ed what he desired to say to them, 
they signified their approval and 
satisfaction by gathering around 
him and going through an exten- 
sive series of hand-shaking. One 
of the middle-aged squaws then 
informed Romeo that she wished 
to speak on behalf of herself and 
companions. 


This squaw last mentioned 
turned out to be the sister of 
Black Kettle, Chief of the band 
we had struck; she bemoaned the 
wickedness of Black Kettle, and 
told Custer how only that night 
the last war party returned with 
white “scalps” and plunder, and 
how they got so drunk that the 
white man was able to ride into 
their lodges next morning before 
they woke up. She continued by 
reminding him that it was his 
duty to help the helpless, and 
offered him a young girl] in marri- 
age. As soon as “Custer” found 
from the interpreter what she 
was doing, he declined the honor, 
though not till Mah-wiss-a, the 
old squaw’s name, had performed 
the whole of the Indians part of 
the ceremony, which consisted in 
placing the girl’s hand in “Cus- 
ter’s” and invoking the Great 
Spirit on the union. “Custer” 
asked Romeo the scout what 


24 For another version of the battle, see Theodore A. Ediger and Vinnie 
Hoffman, “Some Reminiscences of the Battle of the Washita,” The Chronicles 
of Oklahoma, Vol. XXXII, No. 2 (Summer 1955) p. 137. 
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or warrior of the village in her 
belief had survived the battle of 
the forenoon .... Black Kettle, 
the head chief and once trusted 
friend of the white man, had fal- 
len. Little Rock, the chief second 
in rank in the village, had also 
met his death while attempting to 
defend his home against his ene- 
mies .... Only last night, she 
continued, did the last war party 
return from the settlements, and 
it was to rejoice over their 
achievements that the entire vil- 
lage were engaged until a late 
hour dancing and singing. This 
was why their enemies were able 
to ride almost into their lodges 
before they were aroused by the 
noise of the attack .... Turning 
to me she added, “You claim to 
be a chief. This man” (pointing 
to Romeo) “says you are the big 
chief. If this be true and you are 
what he claims, show that you can 
act like a great chief and secure 
for us that treatment which the 
helpless are entitled to.” 


Black Kettle’s sister, whose 
name was Mah-wis-sa, and whose 
address had just received the 
hearty approval of her compan- 
ions by their earnest expression 
of “Ugh!” the Indian word in- 
tended for applause, then stepped 
into the group of squaws, and 
after looking earnestly at the face 
of each for a moment, approached 
a young Indian girl—probably 
seventeen years of age—and tak- 
ing her by the hand conducted 
her to where I was _ standing. 
Placing the hand of the young 
girl in mine, she proceeded in the 
Indian tongue to the delivery of 
what I, in my ignorance of the 
language, presumed was a form 
of administering a benediction. 
Never dreaming of her purpose .. 

. and turning to Romeo, who 
stood near me, and who I knew 
was familiar with Indian customs, 
I quietly inquired, “What is this 
woman doing, Romeo?” With a 
broad grin on his swarthy face he 
replied, “Why she’s marryin’ you 
to that young squaw!” ; i 
think even the most strenuous 
and ardent advocate of that peace 
policy which teaches that the In- 
dian should be left free and un- 


could have been Mah-wiss-a’s ob- 
ject on this marriage, and he re- 
ceived the following very plain 
reply: “Well, I’ll tell ye; ef you’s 
’a married that squaw, then she’d 
a told ye that all the rest of ’em 
were her kinfolks, and as a 
nateral sort of thing you’d a been 
expected to kind o’ provide and 
take keer of your wife’s relations. 
That’s jist as I tell it to you—fur 
don’t I know? Didn’t I marry a 
young Cheyenne squaw, and give 
her old father two of my best 
ponies for her, and it wasn’t a 
week till ever tarnal Injun in the 
village, old and young, came to 
my lodge, and my squaw tried 
to make me b’lieve they were all 
relations of hern, and that I 
ought to give ’em some grub; but 
I didn’t do nothin’ of the sort.” 
“Well how did you get out of it, 
Romeo?” “Get out of it? Why, 
IT got out by jist takin’ my ponies 
and traps, and the first good 
chance I lit out; that’s how I 
got out. I was satisfied to marry 
one or two of ’em but when it 
come to marryin’ an intire tribe, 
’scuse me.” 
[pages missing] 

Joe met us with a return dispatch, 
before the regiment could reach 
Camp Supply. It was read at the 
head of the troops by Genl Cus- 
ter and repaid us for all our 
hardships. It was as follows: 
Headquarters Dept. of the Mo. 
In the Field, Depot on the North 
Canadian at the Junction of 
Beaver Creek, Indian Territory. 


November 29th 1868 


General Field ) 
Orders No. 6 ) 


II. The General commanding an- 
nounces to this command the de- 
feat by the 7th U. S. Cavalry, a 
large force of Cheyenne Indians, 
under the celebrated chief Black 
Kettle, re-enforced by the Arapa- 
hoes under Little Raven, and Kio- 
was under Satanta, on the morn- 
ing of the 26th instant, on the 
Washita River, near the Antilope 
Hills, Indian Territory, resulting 
in a loss to the savages of 403 
warriors killed, including Black 
Kettle, the capture of 600 squaws 
and children 875, ponies 1123, 
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HEADQUARTERS DEPARTMENT OF THE MISSOURI. 


Ix THE Fiztp, Depot os THE NortH CanapiaN RIver, aT THE JUNCTION OF 
Beaver Ckerk, INpian TERRITORY, November 29, 1868. 


GENERAL FIELD ORDERS, 


No. 6. 

The Major General Commanding announces to this command the defeat 
by the 7th Regiment of Cavalry, of a large band of Cheyenne Indians un- 
der the celebrated Chief, Black Kettle, reinforced by the Arrappahoes 
under Little Raven, and Kiowas under Satanta, on the morning of the 
27th inst., on the Washita River near the Antelope Hills, Indian Territo- 
ry, resulting in a loss to the savages of one hundred azd three (103) war- 
riors killed, including Black Kettle ; the capture of fifty-three (53) squaws 
and children, eight hundred and seventy-five (875) ponies, eleven hun- 
dred and twenty-three (1123) buffalo robes and skins, five hundred and 
thirty-five (535) pounds of powder, one thousand and fifty (1050) pounds 
of lead, four thousand (4,000) arrows, seven hundred 700) pounds tobac- 
co, besides rifles, pistols, saddles, bows, lariats and immense quantities of 
dried meat and other Winter provisions ; the complete destruction of 
their village, and almost total annihilation of this Indian band. 

The loss to the 7th Cavalry was two officers killed, Major Jorn H. 
Extniort and Captain Lovis M. Hamitton, and nineteen (19) enlisted men; 
three officers wounded, Brevet Lieut. Col. Auspzrr Barnirz, (badly,) Bvt. 
Lieut. Col. T. W. Custer and 2d Lieutenant T. J. Manca, (slightly,) and 
eleven (11) enlisted men. 

The energy and rapidity shown during one of the heaviest snow storms 
that has visited this section of country, with the temperature below the 
freezing point, and the gallantry and bravery displayed resulting in such 
signal success, reflects the highest credit upon both the officers and men 
of the 7th Cavalry ; and the Major General Commanding, while regret- 
ting the loss of such yallant officers,as Major Erziorr and Captain Hama- 
Tos, who fell while gallantly leading their men, desires to express his. 
thanks to the officers and men engayed in the Battie of the Washita, and 
his special congratulations are tendered tu their distinguished Command- 
er, Brevet Major General Gzorce A. Cusrer, for the efficient and gallant 
services rendered, which hive characterized the opening of the campaign 
against hostile Indians south of the Arkansas.. 

By command of Major General SuEenmpan : 


J. SCHUYLER CROSBY, 


But. Lieut. Col., A. D. C., 
Acting Assistant Adjutant Generat. 


OPFIcIAL : 


Brevet Lieut. Vol., U. 8. A. 
-Acting Assistant Adjutant General. 


Original General Field Orders No. 6 in the 
War Department, 1868 
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molested in the gratification of 
his simple tastes and habits, will 
at least not wholly condemn me 


when they learn that this last: 


touching and unmistakable proof 
of confidence and esteem, offered 
by Mah-wis-sa and gracefully if 
not blushingly acquiesced in my 
the Indian maiden, was firmly but 
respectfully declined 


{After relating of the destruc- 
tion of the ponies; the loss of the 
overcoats the men had removed 
earlier; the killing of his stag- 
hound Blucher; dressing the 
wounded; and the search for the 
missing officers and men, Custer 
continues—] 


The last lodge having been de- 
stroyed, and all the ponies except 
those required for the pursuit 
having been killed, the command 
was drawn in and united near the 
village. Making dispositions to 
overcome any resistance which 
might be offered to our advance, 
by throwing out a strong force oz 
skirmishers, we set out down the 
valley in the direction where the 
other villages had been reporied, 
and toward the hills on which 
were collected the greatest num- 
ber of Indians. The column mov- 
ed forward in one body, with col- 
ors flying and band playing, while 
our prisoners, all mounted on 
captured ponies, were under suftfi- 
cient quard immediately in rear 
of the advanced troops. For a few 
moments after our march began 
the Indians on the hills remained 
silent spectators, evidently at a 
loss at first to comprehend our 
intentions in thus setting out at 
that hour of the evening, and di- 
recting our course as if another 
night march was contemplated; 
and more than all, in the direc- 
tion of their villages, where all 
that they possessed was supposed 
to be. This aroused them to action, 
as we could plainly see consider- 
able consultation among them— 
chiefs riding hither and thither, 
as if in anxious consultation with 


26In this actual order, the name 
at this point. 


buffalo robes and _ skins, 535 
pounds of powder, one thousand 
pounds of lead, besides rifles, 
pistols, saddles, bows, lariats and 
immense quantities of dried meat 
and other winter provisions, the 
complete destruction of their vil- 
lage, and almost total annihila- 
tion of this Indian band. 


The loss to the 7th U. S. Cav’ly 
was two officers “killed” Major 
Elliot and Captain Hamilton, and, 
Four Hundred and nine enlisted 
men; three (3) officers wounded 
Col. Barnitz (badly), Col. T. W. 
Custer and Lieut. P. N. Hard- 
man,26 and 61 enlisted men. 


The energy and rapidity shown 
during one of the heaviest snow 
storms that has visited this sec- 
tion of the country, with the 
temperature below freezing point 
and the gallantry and bravery 
displayed, resulting in such sig- 
nal success reflect the highest 
credit upon both the officers and 
men of the 7th U. S. Cavalry; 
and the Major General command- 
ing, while regretting the loss of 
such gallant officers as Major 
Elliot and Captain Hamilton, who 
fell while gallantly leading their 
men, desires to express his 
thanks to the officers and men 
engaged in the battle of the 
Washita, and his special congrat- 
ulations are tendered to their 
distinguished commander General 
George A. Custer 7th U. S. Cav’ly 
for the efficient and gallant ser- 
vices rendered, which have char- 
acterized the opening of the cam- 
paign against hostile Indians 
south of the Arkansas. 

By command of Major Gen’! P. 
H. Sheridan 

Comd’d Department 
J Schyler 
Lieut Col and ADC AA Genl 


So closed the Washita campaign 
Dec. 2, 1868. It will be observed, 
however, that General Sheridan’s 
congratulatory order calls the 
battle only “the opening of the 
campaign against the hostile In- 


“2nd Lieutenant T. J. March” appears 
Thomas J. March. “Born Penna. Cadet Military Academy 1 


July 1964; 2nd Lieut. 7th U. S. Cav. 15 June 1868; Resigned 10 March 1872. 


—Heitman, op. cit. 
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each other as to the course to be 
adopted. 


(Custer continues his narrative 
by saying that the column contin- 
ued down stream until long after 
dark, only deserted villages were 
encountered; that the surround- 
ing Indians appeared to disappear 
into the distance; that after pro- 
ceeding about two miles he 
turned the column about and by 
ten o’clock had returned to the 
battlefield; that the column con- 
tinued on until two in the morning 
and then bivouaced for the re- 
mainder of the night; at daylight 
the column proceeded to the loca- 
tion of the wagon train; that Cali- 
fornia Joe was selected to ride 
ahead with the official news for 
Gen. Sheridan; that the guide re- 
turned in advance of the arrival 
at Camp Supply with the official 
orders of Gen. Sheridan, which 
were read to the assembled 
troops] 


This order, containing as it did 
the grateful words of approval 
from our revered commander, 
went far to drown the remem- 
brance of the hunger, cold, and 
danger encountered by the com- 
mand, in the resolute and united 
effort made by it to thoroughly 
discharge its duty. 
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dians south of the Arkansas” 
such it was meant to be. Five days 
later, Dec. 7th the regiment with 
30 days rations in the wagons, 
started for the Washita once 
more, accompanied by Genl Sheri- 
dan and staff. Along with Sheri- 
dan were the 19th Kansas Vols. 
Cav’ly,25 a special force, just 
raised for the hostilities, and the 
whole expedition numbered about 
fifteen hundred men. 
December 6th in hospital from ef- 
fects of wound. 
* ° 
For further campaign details see 
large book No. 11—1869. 


Yours Very Respectfully 
P. N. Hardman 


1st Lieut and Adjutant 
7th U. S. Cavalry 


* Ke * 


Note. 
Jan. 17th 1869 Post Hospital 
All the wounded progressing 
finely I hope to soon be out of 
“bed” Treatment good and a clean 
hospital. “Vegetables very scarce” 
More wounded arrived yester- 
day from the Indian campaigning. 
Jan. 25 1869 
Hospital visited by Miss Sturgis 
Miss Samdiman. Oh how a sweet 
face helps to cheer our wounded 
Received a telegram from home 
asking how I was progressing. 
ce Cer ey 
Again reported for duty will 
join my comd soon and oh how 
glad I’ll be 


And so ends Book 10 of the ‘‘Diary of Lieutenant P. N. 


Hardman.’’ Of Custer’s narrative, much has been written. Maj. 
Gen. W. B. Hazen, Civil War officer transferred to the Indian 
Service and stationed at Fort Cobb, found much that was ob- 
jectionable in Custer’s version of the fight. General Hazen’s 


25On 6 October 1868, the War Department authorized Gen. Sherman by 
telegram if deemed “necessary to a successful prosecution of the present cam- 
paign against the Indians” to accept the services of a regiment of Kansas 
Cavalary. This was done three days later. The governor of Kansas, Samuel J. 
Crawford, resigned to accept the commission as colonel of the regiment. 
Difficulties prevented its arrival at Camp Supply in time to participate in the 
Battle of the Washita. However, it took the field Monday, 7 December 1868, 
and rendered good service for the remainder of its muster, The diary of 
Pyt. David L. Spotts, of Company K, edited in Brininstool, op. cit. is invalu- 
able in tracing the progress of this expedition through Western Oklahoma. 
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Corrections?’ do much to give balance to the tale as spun by 
George A. Custer.?8 


Of Custer’s style, Frederic F. Van DeWater has said :% 


He was better with the sword than with the pen. His literary | 
style adhered to the Victorian convention whereby adjectives and 
nouns were wedded for life. For Custer, ‘Rifle’ never appeared in 
public without its consort, “trusty.” “Comrades” forever was linked 
with “gallant.” “Steed” and “noble” were eternally joined. His 
writing had vigor but scant skill. He hewed to his task, letting in- 
finitives split where they might. 


In appearance and by nature, he complied so little with the 
popular picture of an author that when his first article appeared in 
print many were skeptical. Rumor whispered that his wife really 
had written it and color was lent that fable by Custer’s insistence 
that she sit beside him while he worked. The allegation galled him. 
He referred to it often in his later letters to her. 


What is the answer? Looking at both narratives, side by 
side, which came first? At this distance in time and space 
and in the absence of the other volumes of the journal of ‘‘ Lieut. 
Hardman,’’ we cannot be sure. 


These possible explanations have been offered; they are all 
passed along here to give spice to the mystery : 


1. That Mr. Van DeWater, after all, was correct, and the 
doubts often expressed on Custer’s authorship were valid; and 
that ‘‘Lieut. Hardman’’ was actually one of his junior offi- 
cers, fearful to use his own name, thus to avoid the displeasure 
of his superior officer. 


2. That this is actually the work of Capt. Benteen, who, 
after experiencing Custer’s wrath following publication of 
Benteen’s letter in the St. Lowis Democrat, felt that he could 
best serve the cause of anonymity in this manner. At one place 
or another in the foregoing narrative, the author has substi- 
tuted himself in the place of Capt. Cook, Capt. Myers and 
Lieut. March; and that all of this was to further the disguise. 


3. That the whole Diary is spurious, and that ‘‘Lieut. 
Hardman’’ found himself enmeshed in some tall tales of his 
exploits with Custer that he wished to perpetuate among his 
family and friends, and so prepared for that purpose these 


27 See the introduction by Thoburn and the philippic of Maj. Gen, W. B. 
Hazen in “Some Corrections of ‘Life on the Plains’ ” Chronicles of Oklahoma, 
Vol. III, No. 4 (December, 1925), p. 295. 

28 Particularly, see Van DeWater, Glory Hunter (Indianapolis, 1934), 
pp. 187-219. The author is highly critical of Custer’s conduct of the Battle, 
but commends his subsequent efforts to control the hostiles by measures short 
of gun fire. This volume is of special value in that contains Benteen’s version 
of the Battle, as he had written it to a friend, and which appeared without 
authorization in the February 9, 1869, issue of the St. Louis Democrat. 

29 Van DeWater, op. cit., p. 227. 
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series of ‘‘journals.’’ Credence to this is given from some of 
the obvious inaccuracies, such as the presence of Buffalo Bill 
at the Battle of the Washita. 


4. That the famous phrase ‘‘Tut, I have lost myself, ete.’’ 
appears too logically in the ‘‘Lieut. Hardman’’ journal, and 
too illogically in the published book of Custer. Had Custer, 
in his long-hand draft of his narrative ‘‘lost himself’’, he could 
easily have corrected this wandering in his final published 
manuseript; and so in fact, here now is the actual origin of the 
‘*Tut’’ interlineation. 


Regardless of what may have been the circumstances and 
the facts in the case, this date, the 90th Anniversary of the 
Battle of the Washita, is the time to use the ‘‘Diary’’ of this 
unknown ‘‘author,’’ in order to call to mind again the exciting 
events in Western Oklahoma nine decades ago. 
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A MILITARY BURIAL AT LAKE ALTUS 
By James B. Shaeffer* 


During the 1957 spring meeting of the Oklahoma Anthro- 
pological Society at Norman, Mr. Elmer Craft of Eldorado, 
Oklahoma mentioned a burial which he had recently found 
while surveying for Indian sites along the shores of Lake Altus, 
near Lugert. He added that he was not certain whether the 
remains were Indian or white but that he believed the excel- 
lent preservation of the bones warranted investigation by the 
salvage project. Accordingly arrangements were made and in 
April excavation was begun. 


Lake Altus is located in Southwest Oklahoma in the south- 
eastern section of Greer County. The lake has been formed 
by a dam across the Red River along the Greer-Kiowa county 
line about seventeen miles due north of Altus. The lake ex- 
tends northward from this point for a distance of approxi- 
mately fifteen miles and varies from less than a quarter of 
a mile to more than a half a mile in width. The west side of 
the lake lies against the base of the treeless Quartz Mountains 
which rise abruptly back of the shoreline. The shore itself 
drops off gradually to form a sandy strand at low water level. 


On the gentle slopes of this sandy shore Indian artifacts 
often appear as they are washed out of the surrounding hill- 
side by the action of the waves. It was north of the present 
tourist lodge that Mr. Craft had located the burial. A con- 
trolled lowering of the dam level and the subsequent wave 
action had uncovered some human toe bones which Mr. Craft 
was observant enough to note. Though the evidence was slight 
he was aware of its possible significance and for that reason 
had not only avoided disturbing the area further but had 
marked the location and covered up the remains. 


Excavation was begun at the feet because they had been 
exposed due to the slight slope on which the body had been 
buried. The damp sand made the digging quite easy and it 
was not long before the first evidence, a leather fragment around 
the bones of the right foot, suggested that the burial was his- 
torie rather than prehistoric. Shortly thereafter several pieces 
of metal which later proved to be boot nails were uncovered. 


* As Archaeologist for the Department of Anthropology in the University 
of Oklahoma, Dr. James B. Shaeffer is Director of the Oklahoma Archaeologi- 
cal Salvage Project. He was formerly Director of the Southern Plains 
Museum and Craft Center at Anadarko, under the U. S. Indian Arts and 
Crafts Board. He had held positions for a number of years in the Bureau of 
Indian Affairs in Arizona and in the University of Arizona.—Kd. 
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As the digging proceeded it was to become evident that this 
individual had literally ‘‘died with his boots on.’’ 


In order to expedite the excavation at this point Mr. Craft 
continued to work at the feet while the writer shifted his at- 
tention to the region of the head hoping to locate the position 
of the skull. Careful probing indicated that it lay about six 
inches beneath the surface. Once the skull was located dig- 
ging was begun several feet away with the idea that some- 
thing might have been placed around the head, a practice often 
followed in the case of Indian burials. The general procedure 
was to outline the skeleton within a shallow rectangular pit 
the depth of the body. Working slowly toward the cranium, 
the writer, perplexed by not having reached the top of the 
skull as expected, was finding another kind of bone. It was 
thought that these might be the remains of some animal but 
further cleaning showed a pile of human ribs. It now ap- 
peared that the burial might possibly have been disturbed and 
reinterred. From the placement and arrangement of the bones 
at the same level as the skull the disturbance hardly seemed 
the work of rodents but whether the bones had been so placed 
at time of burial could never be determined. 


Meanwhile Mr. Craft, working up from the feet, came 
upon some small roundish objects which upon cleaning seemed 
to be made of metal. Later examination indicated that they 
were legging hooks or hooks from the boots. 


Presently there was another problem to be solved at the 
upper portion of the body. <A long slender slightly polished 
bone was found on the chest. The bone was not human. It 
looked rather like a segment of bird bone. The immediate re- 
action was that this finding might substantiate the burial as 
that of an Indian scout, the bone segment representing part 
of an amulet or necklace worn around the neck. The fact of 
the matter was that this bone was identified as the stem of a 
wooden or corn cob pipe which had evidently been kept in the 
breast pocket. 


Shortly thereafter Mr. Craft came up with another round 
piece of very corroded metal having the form of a button. 
After a little more spit and polish it was possible to make out 
an eagle. It was the first indication that this was possibly a 
military burial. The question now was whether this was a 
renegade dressed in an army uniform, an Indian Scout, a white 
soldier or officer? 


Presently in working carefully around the pelvie area a 
hard lump of brown stained material was found near the left 
hip. Cursory cleaning showed it to be a small round metal 
box about three inches in diameter and an inch or two thick. The 
lid was corroded shut. The box itself was quite heavy for its 


Objects found in the Military Burial at Lake Altus: Left to right, 
top row: corroded percussion caps and U. S. Army buttons; second 
row, percussion cap, boot nails, legging hooks; third row, bone pipe- 
stem; bottom row, boot strap. 


Skeletal remains found in the Military Burial at Lake Altus, 
Greer County. 
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size and seemed to be filled with something solid which did 
not rattle when shaken. The purpose of this item remained 
an enigma until it was opened in the laboratory and found 
to contain percussion caps corroded into a near formless mass 
by water. Several more buttons were found presently making 
a total of six which, together with the legging fasteners, leather 
fragments, pipe stem and a hook of some sort, possibly for a 
cap, completed the inventory of associated grave goods. <A 
final piece of evidence which indicated a white burial rather 
than that of an Indian, hostile or scout, was the position of 
the skeleton for it lay on its back with the arms folded across 
the chest, this beg a white rather than an Indian burial posi- 
tion. Some additional exploratory digging was done beneath 
the burial and in the vicinity but no other evidence of inter- 
ments or associated material was found. 


When it became evident that we were dealing with a mili- 
tary burial, a hole in the left temple of the skull became even 
more significant. This aperture about three inches in diameter 
was circular in shape and at a slight upward angle. When 
the skull was lifted, there was also a jagged opening at the 
back of the head. Most of the bone from both holes was miss- 
ing. It seemed clear that the soldier had met his death by a 
large calibre weapon or by a smaller calibre one fired at close 
range. 


Laboratory examination of the skeletal remains by Dr. 
Alice Brues, Associate Professor of Anatomy at the University 
of Oklahoma Medical Center in Oklahoma City revealed more 
concrete evidence as to age and race. At first, due to the 
rather poor condition of some of the teeth it was surmised 
that the skeleton might be that of an officer until Dr. Brues 
established the age at death to have been between 18 and 20 
years. It was added that, except for some slight dental de- 
ficiencies, he had been in good health. The skeleton was def- 
initely that of a white male and lacked any evidence of In- 
dian admixture. The probability was that the burial was of 
an enlisted man from one of the nearby military posts at Ft. 
Sill, Ft. Cobb, Ft. Reno, or perhaps from one of the Texas 
posts, who had been killed in an action against the Indians. 
The question which remained was what action and when. 


On the latter point our first lead was supplied by Lieut. Col. 
L. D. McCurry, U. S. Marine Corps, Associate Professor of 
Naval Science at the University of Oklahoma, who provided 
the information that percussion caps went out of Army issue 
about 1870 although the possibility existed that they might 
have survived longer as regulation issue on the western fron- 


‘1This material is now stored in the History Division of the Stovall 
Museum at the University of Oklahoma in Norman, Oklahoma. 
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tier. This gave the first estimated date for the burial. It 
suggested however that a search would have to be made of 
military records around or prior to 1880 in order to get more 
definite information. Since it thus appeared that further re- 
search would be historical it was decided to turn the evidence 
over to more competent hands in this field. Accordingly the 
material was submitted to the U. S. Army Artillery and Guided 
Missle Museum at Ft. Sill. 


Subsequently a letter was received from Mr. Gillett Gris- 
wold, Curator of the museum, stating that Mr. James Marler, 
the Assistant Curator, had done the research on the uniform 
buttons and the percussion caps with the following significant 
results : 


Buttons identical to your specimens, including the inscription 
SCOVILLS CO EXTRA, appear on one of our Union Army uniforms 
here at the museum. The same button, with a different manufac- 
turer’s imprint, is on one of our Army forage caps issued in 1893. 
None of these buttons appear on our artifacts after this date. Cor- 
roborative data is contained in Volume II of the Atlas of the Official 
Records of the War of the Rebellion, which specify this type of button 
worn by enlisted men of the Union Army for the period 1861-65. 
It is certain, therefore; that the buttons were an item of Army issue 
from the Civil War to the 1890’s. The design of subsequent regula- 
tion buttons included a constellation of stars above the eagle’s head. 


Percussion caps were in use by the Army on the western frontier 
until the 1870’s. Cartridge weapons were not issued to the military 
in this area until 1874. 


On this evidence it would appear that burial was that of an 
enlisted man and that the date was within the period 1861-1874. 


This, then, is the present status of information concerning 
this particular burial. One further lead, again provided by 
Mr. Marler, suggests the circumstances of the action which led 
to the soldier’s death. There is Mooney’s report of an encoun- 
ter in 1874 between a band of marauding Indians and a group 
of soldiers who surprised them at rest. This action occurred 
in the general area of the burial. During the brief engage- 
ment a Kiowa by the name of Gi-edal who was mortally wound- 
ed in the first fire propped himself against a rock and suc- 
ceeded in killing one soldier and wounding another before he 
died and the troops were repulsed.2 Whether this is the action 


2 James Mooney, Calendar History of the Kiowa Indians,’ 17th Annual 
Report, Amer. Bur. Ethnol, (Washington, 1898), Pt. I, p. 339. The Kiowa 
Calendar reference here covers an event in the winter of 1874-75, and is 
worthy of special notice for possible history back of the military burial 
described in this article. The country in the region at the junction of the 
Elm Fork with the North Fork of Red River, near the southern end of Lake 
Altus (southwest of Lugert) was an old Kiowa camping area, the tribal sun 
dance held here in the summer of 1874 having celebrated the release of the 
Kiowa leader, Set-t’ainte (Satanta or “White Bear”), from the Huntsville, 
Texas, prison. The fight that took place with a detachment of soldiers at a 
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responsible for the death of the soldier whose remains were 
uncovered nearly one hundred years later by archaeologists is 
not certain at present. Perhaps further search of 
the military journals and reports of this period 
can narrow this possibility to a conerete probabil- 
ity. Mr. Marler has had considerable correspon- 
dence on this matter with the National Archives 
and Record Service and with the Office of the 
Adjutant General of the United States Army. 
While the identity of several soldiers wounded in 
other nearby engagements has been established, 
it has not been possible to identify the individuals 
killed and wounded in the action recorded in 
Mooney’s report.* 


The sequel to this excavation is contained 
in a letter from Mr. Craft who revisited the area winter. 1874-5, 
several months later. He found that the burial Gi-edal killed; 
site was completely under water. Undoubtedly, Kiowa impri- 


had salvage operations not taken place when eS pine 
they did, even this fragment of Oklahoma’s past oes Kiowa Cal- 


would have been lost beyond recall. endar. 


Kiowa camp some months later in the winter of 1874-75 was of such import- 
ance that it was indicated on the tribal calendar as “Gi-edal Ehotal-de Sai, 
‘Winter that Big-Meat was killed.” The Kiowa pictograph shows Gi-edal 
(“Big-Meat”) distinguished by buffalo horns on his war-bonnet, with blood 
gushing from his mouth and a wound in his side. It was at the close of this 
period in the history of Kiowa warfare that a number of warriors were 
selected and sent as prisoners to Fort Marion, Florida. The evidence un- 
earthed in the military burial at the edge of the water in Lake Altus points 
to this as a site that should have further consideration and note in the history 
of old Greer County and Southwestern Oklahoma,—Ed. 

3 Since Dr. Shaeffer’s article on “A Military Burial” went to press for 
this winter number of The Chronicles, a note has been received in the 
Editorial Department which seems to point the grave as that of a young 
soldier killed by accident in 1869. The identity of the young man and the 
tragedy of his death will be told in an article now in preparation for the 
Spring number of The Chronicles, the incident told in an original Diary kept 
by one of Custer’s troopers on an expedition out of Fort Sill in the spring 
after the establishment of that post. It may be added here that the discovery 
of this data and Mooney’s account as given in the Kiowa Calendar history on 
the battle with the Kiowa that brought the death of Gi-edal make the site 
of this military burial on the shore of Lake Altus and the site of the later 
Kiowa battle in the same region, a place of historical significance that should 
be specially marked in the history of Southwest Oklahoma.—Ed. 
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THE OSAGES AND THEIR AGENCY 
DURING THE TERM OF ISAAC T. GIBSON, 
QUAKER AGENT 


By Frank F. Finney 


The present city of Pawhuska grew from the Osage Agency 
established in 1872 by Agent Isaac T. Gibson, on Bird Creek 
near the geographical center of the Osage reservation, which 
after statehood became the largest county in the state of Okla- 
homa. The post office was established May 4, 1876, with Lizzie 
Hiatt commissioned as post mistress! The Agency then became 
officially Pawhuska, from the name of the famous Pah-Hue- 
Skah (White Hair) chiefs,? having been suggested by Mr. John 
Fergusson, an employee of the trading firm of Hiatt and Com- 
pany. The mail was delivered to Pawhuska regularly once a 
week by Jesse Morgan from Coffeyville, Kansas. 


Before the post office was created, mail was brought over 
the Coffeyville trail by the freighters but frequently mounted 
Indian couriers were dispatched with important messages. In- 
dian runners on foot sometimes were sent and made incredible 
time. In one instance a young Osage, known as ‘‘The Trailer,’’ 
was sent to overtake a trader who had left the agency for the 
state by team of horses, about an hour before the Indian started, 
and had traveled about eight miles. Trailer overtook the 
trader before he had reached the Hickory Station, twenty five 
miles distant. Asked why he preferred to travel on foot rather 
than mounted on a pony, the Indian said, ‘‘A horse soon gets 
tired.’’ 


The Osages became owners of their large reservation, about. 
three times the area of the tract they expected to receive when 
they vacated their lands in Kansas and removed to the Indian 
Territory, singularly because they were classed as ‘‘a wild and 
uncivilized tribe.’’ 


In the treaty of July 19, 1866, the Cherokees granted the 
government the right to settle ‘‘friendly’’ Indians in any part 
of the Cherokee Outlet west of the 96th Meridian.3 The treaty 
provided under certain conditions, ‘‘friendly civilized’’ Indians 
could be settled east of the 96th Meridian. The government 
held with the Cherokees that the Osages were uncivilized and 


1 George H. Shirk, “First Post Offices within the Boundaries of Okla- 
homa,” The Chronicles of Oklahoma, Vol. XXX, No. 1 (Spring, 1952). 

2 Frank F. Finney, “Old Osage Customs Die with the Last Pah-hue-Skah,” 
ibid., Vol. XXXVI, No. 2 (Summer, 1958). 


3 Charles Kappler, Indian Affairs, Laws and Treaties, Vol. I, p. 729 
(Washington, 1903). 
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did not qualify under the treaty to settle east of that meridian. 
However, due to an incorrect survey the tribe found itself lo- 
cated east of the meridian specified and as a consequence the 
government was confronted with a perplexing problem. To 
solve the dilemma and mollify the Osages, commissioners of the 
Government agreed with their chiefs for the Indians to move 
west of the 96th Meridian, on a tract extending west to the 
Arkansas River. By the Act of June 5, 1872, Congress set 
apart a tract for the Osage tribe, bounded on the east by the 
96th Meridian, on the south and west by the north line of the 
Creek country and the main channel of the Arkansas River, 
and on the north by the south line of Kansas.® 


This reservation embraces all of which is now Osage 
County, Oklahoma, consisting of 1,470,559 acres and compares 
to a tract of 560,000 acres, (160 acres for each member of the 
tribe presumed to consist of 3,500 members) the Osages would 
have received under a mutual agreement reached between the 
Government commissioners and the Osage chiefs in a council 
held on the banks of Drum Creek in Kansas, September 10, 1870. 
In this council the Osages accepted the terms of the Congres- 
sional Act of July 15, 1870, providing for the sale of their 
diminished reserves in Kansas and their removal to the Indian 
Territory on lands to be purchased from the Cherokee Nation. 


The amount of $8,825,000 eventually accrued from the 
sale of the Osage Kansas lands after the Cherokees were paid 
for their lands at seventy cents an acre, and was deposited to 
the credit of the Osages in the United States Treasury to earn 
5% interest. It could not be forseen, which was unfortunate 
for the Cherokees but a stroke of luck for the Osages, that the 
Outlet lands purchased by the Osages were underlaid with 
enormous oil and gas reserves which would bring them vast 
riches. 


Their agent, Isaac T. Gibson, thought that the Osages had 
made a bad bargain and that the value of the land they pur- 
chased did not exceed fifty cents an acre. He called it a wilder- 
ness and found it impossible to penetrate its rugged and rough 
recesses in a wagon. The Agent said although the scenery was 
indeed wild and grand, it certainly was not a fit place to settle 
‘‘wild Indians’’ to effect their civilization. 


Regardless of the agent’s poor opinion of the new reser- 
vation, he had charge of moving the tribe into it from the re- 


4 Commissioner of Indian Affairs, Annual Report 1872, p. 247. (References 
to the Indian Commissioner’s reports hereafter cited in this article as Annual 
Report and the year.) 

- 517 Stat., p. 228. 

6“The Osage People and Their Trust Property,” Field Report of Ana- 
darko Area Office, Bureau of Indian Affairs, 1953, p. iv; and The Daily 
Journal-Capital, Pawhuska, Nov. 20, 1929, p. 5. 
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gion of Silver Lake, a few miles south of the present city of 
Bartlesville, where the first agency had been located and where 
a saw mill had been set up and a few temporary buildings had 
been erected. In May, 1872, the agent arrived at the site se- 
lected by the chiefs on Bird Creek for their permanent agency, 
and established his temporary headquarters in a log cabin at 
the foot of a high hill, which if it were standing today would 
be in the heart of the present city of Pawhuska where Grand 
Avenue intersects Main Street. 


The cabin which the Agent occupied had been built by Tom 
Ankrom who with his eight year old son, John, had arrived a 
year before in the Bird Creek valley. They had brought a team, 
wagon and a bunch of hogs, which they had driven from Cedar- 
vale, Kansas, to their new location where they found abundant 
mast on which to fatten and raise the hogs. Among the early 
memories of these early days, John Ankrom vividly remembers 
the cries of panthers on the prowl on Bird Creek during the 
nights, and the yapping of the coyotes on the hills.’ 


Numerous deer and smaller animals thrived in the unin- 
habited land and wild turkeys, prairie chickens, wild pigeons 
and other wild fowl found in it an undisturbed refuge. The 
Agent must have thought better of the ‘‘wilderness’ after he 
became acquainted with it. It was true much of the country 
was broken with bluffs, ridges and hills, covered with black 
jacks and post oak, but there was land in many valleys suit- 
able for agriculture. The creek and river bottoms were well 
timbered with many varieties of trees, and there were large 
expanses of prairies carpeted with luxurious and nutritious 
blue stem and other grasses on which cattle fattened without 
ass or other feed, and which have made the Osage pastures 
amous. 


The appraisal of the reservation as a grazing range made 
by agent Major L. J. Miles, has proven accurate: ‘‘This is 
largely a grazing one and must continue for all time.’’® The 
great development of the oil and gas resources has long past 
its peak but the reservation continues to be an outstanding 
cattle country. 


Agent Gibson at once made use of this ready crop and cut 
450 tons of hay for the Osages’ stock consisting almost entirely 
of ponies of which they had twelve thousand head. His attempt 
to induce the Indians to train their ponies to harness and en- 
gage in breaking up and cultivate the ground met with little 


TJohn Ankrom was born in Virginia, October 10, 1863, and came to 
Cedarvale, Kansas, as a young boy with his parents, He lives at Pawhuska at 
the age of ninety-five years, and remembers clearly his boyhood days at the 
Osage Agency. 


8 Annual Report, 1889, letter of Osage Agent, L. J. Miles. 


Old Council House erected 1874-5, at Osage Agency 


Indian 


Territory. First used as the Commissary Building. 
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success. Some “‘squaw’’ patches of pumpkin, squash and corn 
were cultivated by the women but the full blood men regarded 
such work beneath their dignity and neither Gibson nor the 
ee who followed him succeeded in making farmers out of 
em. 


_The 3,150 members of the tribe were 92% full bloods? who 
unlike their agent were not looking for a land in which to be 
civilized but one where they would be free from white people, 
and could live their own manner of life without interference. 
They had left the immigrants in Kansas who had overrun and 
settled on their reservation there bringing the Osages trials and 
hardships, and the whiskey peddlars who had introduced ‘‘fire- 
water’’ with its baneful effects. Tempered with doubts arising 
from experiences of their eviction from other lands to make 
way for the whites, they held some hope that they had found at 
last a home which would be an exclusive Indian country. In 
this hope they had encouragement by the prompt action of the 
Government with soldiers under orders to clear the reservation 
of intruders who had squatted mostly near the Kansas line. 


Indian traders followed hard upon the heels of the Indians 
and set up for business at the Osage agency. Dunlap and 
Florer were the first to receive a license, September 22, 1872; 
and Hiatt and Company was licensed, January 20, 1873. The 
economic domination of the Chouteaus who held a virtual trade 
monopoly with the Osages for years had come to an end. The 
last member of the family to trade with them met a violent 
death at the Osage camps near Silver Lake. He was fatally 
stabbed to death by a half-breed Cherokee. 


The Dunlap and Florer store was built similar to the 
trading houses built by the French traders on the frontier in 
the manner of a stockade with log posts set in the ground and 
the chinks plastered. Back of the store, Florer had a frame 
building of rough lumber erected for a comfortable home for 
his family. Here Walter Osage Florer, the first white child 
born in the agency arrived to the Florer family, January 24, 
1873. 


The Hiatt and Company’s store flanked the Dunlap and 
Florer store on the west and was built in the same fashion. A 
United States flag was kept flying on a staff between the two 
stores. Adjacent to the east of the Dunlap and Florer store 
was the government commissary, a two story stone building 
topped by a cupola.!° Colonel Coffey, founder of the city of 


9“The Osage People and Their Trust Property,” Pt. 1, p. 9. 

10 The City of Pawhuska purchased the Osage Commissary building from 
the Osage Indian Agency in 1907 at the price of $12,000. Since that time, 
it has housed the Pawhuska City Hall, with the police station in the base- 
ment, and the fire station at the rear of the building. 
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Coffeyville, Kansas, and Cyprian Tayrian early established 
themselves as traders in two smaller log buildings across the 
road from the other stores. 


The Osages did not immediately settle down on their reser- 
vation but most of them went to the western plains in search 
of buffalo meat. No rations were then being issued by the 
Government and they were in need of food. Upon returning 
from the hunt the seventeen bands in which they were divided, 
settled in villages of lodges in different parts of the reservation. 
The Big Hill, White Hair, Hard Rope and Tall Chief bands 
located to the west in the Salt Creek and Arkansas Big Bend 
region; the Big Chief, Claremore, Black Dog and Wahtiankah 
bands went south on Hominy Creek; the Beaver band was on 
Bird Creek; and the Little Osages consisting of Chetopah, 
Strike Axe and Nopawalla bands located in the north on Big 
Caney. 


In the autumn of 18738, the Indians departed again for the 
short grass plains about two hundred miles west where they 
remained the entire winter. The hunting grounds to which 
they went were shared with the Cheyenne, Arapaho, Kiowa and 
Comanche tribes that had been placed on reservations in the 
western part of the Indian Territory. These Plains Indians 
were restless when confined within the limits of reservations, 
and resentful when they saw the buffalo on which they de- 
pended for food and raiment exterminated in wanton destruc- 
tion by white men. 


Almost all of the members of the Osage tribe who were 
able to travel, including women and children went on the hunt, 
and the Bird Creek bottoms, a customary camping grounds 
were almost deserted. The frames of slender poles and sapplings 
of the lodges were bare of skin and canvas coverings and the 
eries of the children, the scolding of their mothers and songs to 
quiet them, the barking of dogs, the neighing of ponies, the 
throb of the drums, all of these usual sounds were stilled. 


It was different on the Plains where the excitement of the 
hunt prevailed and the buffaloes were hunted down by the 
Indians mounted on their fastest ponies and using guns or 
bows and arrows for the kill. The hunt was governed by rules 
and each chief appointed ‘‘soldiers’’? from their band to see 
that these regulations were observed by the hunting parties. 
When the buffalo was killed and delivered to the camps, the 
man’s part was over and the squaw’s work began. It was the 
duty of the woman to skin and butcher the animal, and take 
care and tan the hide. The hides were stretched out taut on 
the ground and fastened down with wooden pegs. The hides 
were then scraped with knives or sharp portions of bones, and 
rubbed with brains of the buffalo. ‘‘Jerked’’ meat was pre- 
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pared by cutting it up into thin portions and hanging it in 
the sun or over slow burning fires to be cured. The tallow 
was moulded into cakes, and used for cooking. 


The large droves of cattle which were driven over the 
Chisholm Trail in early years, presented a temptation to hungry 
Indians at times when the buffalo was hard to find. Benja- 
min K. Wetherill was employed by the Government as ‘‘trail 
agent,’’ and was stationed at the Sewall-Huffaker store near 
Pond Creek on the Chisholm Trail to keep tab on the Osages. 
His duty was to keep informed of any depredations that might 
be committed and to make the Indians feel that the eye of the 
Government was constantly on them. 


The prairies were taking on a tinge of green and the buds 
were bursting into blossoms on the creek banks when the 
Osages began to arrive home from their hunt in 1874. It was 
plain to see from the pack ponies and wagons laden with buf- 
falo hides and cured meat and from their well fed and happy 
appearance that the hunt had been successful. The wagons of 
the traders who freighted supplies from the Agency to the 
distant camps also returned with the Indians loaded with 
buffalo robes. The Indians brought from their hunt 10,800 
robes from which with small furs they realized $60,000 worth 
of staples, blankets and necessaries from the traders.¥ 


Whether they liked it or not, the Osages found on their 
return to the Agency, unmistakable evidence of the inroads 
of the white man’s civilization. The school building and 
agent’s residence were under construction on the hill. Other 
Agency buildings in course of erection included the black- 
smith and physician’s residences, the doctor’s office, which 
also became the home of The Indian Herald, the first publica- 
tion to make its appearance at the Agency,!* and a building 
for the shoe and harness shops. All of these buildings were 
constructed of native sand stone. A combined saw mill and 
grist mill was in operation on Bird Creek just below the present 
bridge. 


Also, some houses were being built, scattered over the 
reservation for full bloods as a part of the plan to adapt them 
to civilized ways of living. The native lumber sawed at the 
saw mill was used for their construction but the lumber warped 
and buckled in such a way that they were not much use. The 
full bloods who were provided with the houses preferred to 
put up lodges in the yard so they could live as they were accus- 
tomed. 


11 Annual Report, 1874, letter of Osage Agent, Isaac T. Gibson. 
12 The Indian Herald was published by the Osage Agency physician, 
W. McKay Dougan. The first issue appeared in January, 1875. 
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Another part of Agent Gibson’s program was the appren- 
ticing some of the young mixed-bloods to learn a trade. The 
Agency shoe shop was in charge of Mr. Larsen where Nick 
Thompson and Sol Revard learned the trade. Alex Revard 
was employed in the blacksmith shop under Nick Delereau, the 
blacksmith, and Mose Plomondon worked in the carpenter shop. 
‘‘Uncle’’? Joe Revard built many of the houses over the reser- 
vation. 


Agent Gibson brought to his office a zealous determination 
to civilize and convert the Indians to Christianity, which was in 
full accord with President Grant’s ‘‘ Peace Policy.’’ The Indian 
problem which had plagued the Government ever since the 
white population began moving westward and taking over 
Indian lands and hunting grounds, often in utter disregard of 
treaty obligations, had not been solved by military force. Presi- 
dent Grant determined on a new approach other than the 
Army, and brought to the administration of Indian affairs a 
program of civilization for the Indians. Under this plan the 
President appointed Indian agents recommended by religious 
denominations. The Orthodox Friends (Quakers) were given 
the supervision of the Indians of the Central Superintendency 
of Kansas and the Indian Territory under Enoch Hoag as 
Superintendent at Lawrence, Kansas.!% 


Attempts to convert the Osages to Christianity had been 
discouraging. Early missionaries of the Protestant faith had 
made valiant efforts at the Union Mission established in 1820 
on the Grand River with that part of the tribe which was then 
in the Indian Territory and at the Harmony Mission opened 
up in 1821, in what is now Bates County, Missouri.!4 After 
about fifteen years of operation both of these schools were 
abandoned. The influence of the devoted missionaries was 
beneficial and pupils received useful training but soon re- 
turned to the Indian ways when they returned to the camps, 
and the making lasting Christians out of them or any of the 
full bloods was a failure. 


Jesuit Fathers and Sisters of Loretto of the Catholic 
religion made a long and determined effort at the Osage Manual 
Mission in Kansas which was founded in 1847.5 Although 
some full bloods and many mixed-bloods received some educa- 
tion and training there, Father Ponziglione of the Mission was 
disappointed with the results, and after years of work among 
them wrote that very little had been accomplished among the 


13 Annual Report, 1869. 

+4 Joseph Tracy, “History of the American Board of Commissioners for 
Foreign Missions, “History of the American Missions to the Heathen (Wor- 
cester, 1840), pp. 170-171. 

15 Velma Nieberding, “Catholic Education among the Osage,” The 
Chronicles of Oklahoma, Vol. XXXII, No. 3 (Autumn, 1954), pp. 293-4. 
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aborigines, and there was little hope of accomplishing greater 
things in the future. He expressed the belief that the work of 
bringing the Indians from barbarism to civilization and thence 
to Christianity was a labor not of a few years but of centuries. 


Like the ancient Hebrews, whose tribal life and customs 
had similarities to the Indians, the Osages followed the pre- 
cepts of the Semitic law of ‘‘an eye for an eye and a tooth for 
a tooth,’’ and embraced the tenet of the wild justice of retalia- 
tion. Scalping was incidental to a religious custom among the 
Osages of taking the life of an enemy after death of one of 
their tribe, founded on the belief that the spirit of the departed 
could not rest until a human sacrifice had been made. The 
Osages were deeply affected by the loss of relatives or friends. 
In the early hour of dawn, the lamentations and supplica- 
tions to the Great Spirit, ‘‘ Wahkontah,’’ were a common sound 
around the camps and at the graves of piled up rocks which 
dotted the hills, and the women went about with clay on their 
heads. 


After a period of several weeks following the death of one 
of their tribe, a mourning party might be organized whose 
purpose was to kill and take a scalp from an enemy or on occ¢a- 
sions the first person they met. If the deceased was of great 
importance, a “‘war’’ dance was held preceding the departure 
of the scalping party. This custom brought trouble to the 
Osages when a party met Hsaddaua, principle chief of the 
Wichita Indians, who while hunting near the Salt Plains had 
become separated from his companions. In accordance with 
their peculiar belief, the Osages professed that the chief was 
designed by the Great Spirit as a sacrifice. They proceeded 
to kill and scalp him and returned to the reservation where 
the customary scalp dance was held. The murder of the chief 
brought a delegation of angry Wichitas to the Agency, who after 
much counseling with the Osage chiefs were finally pacified 
and accepted as reparations, money ponies and blankets in 
the amount of $1,500. 


In later years, after the fear of retaliation had passed, 
Wah-sah-she-wah-tian-kah boasted that he led the party that 
took the chief’s scalp. He said that ‘‘Three Striker’’ was a 
member of the party and that Bill Conner, a mixed-blood, was 
with them and severed the head of the Wichita chief. Conner 
admitted his part of the bloody affair years after it occurred. 


After the killing and scalping of the distinguished Wichita 
chief, Agent Gibson reported to Washington :! 


16Frank F. Finney scrapbook items: W. E. McGuire manuscript; 
Kansas City Times, date line from Pawhuska,” The Last Osage Scalping.” 
17 Annual Report, 1873, letter of Osage Agent, Isaac T. Gibson. 
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This custom has, with the Indians all the sacredness of a religious 
duty, and I apprehend more victims have been sacrificed by them 
than was heretofore supposed. Information now can be had, through 
the employees at the different stations and confidential Indians, of 
the forming of these parties, which require several days ceremony 
to perfect, and by persuasion, gifts, and threats, all of them since 
have been broken up. 


The ‘‘war’’ dances, however continued during Agent Gib- 
son’s tenure as agent, and for years thereafter. The feelings 
of the Indians found surcease in the ceremonials of the dance 
but the bloody climax of killing and scalping the victim, with 
possibly one or two exceptions which were hushed up, came 
to an end. 


Joseph Paw-nee-no-pashe who became Governor of the Osage 
Nation, and whose appointment by the government shortly 
before the tribe came to the Indian Territory and ended the 
succession of the hereditary Pawhuska line of head chiefs, was 
guilty, or in the eyes of his tribesmen had the honor, of having 
taken his share of scalps from the enemy. Governor ‘‘Big Hill 
Joe’’ had been educated at the Osage Manual school (Catholic) 
in Kansas. Upon leaving the school he said: ‘‘It took Father 
Shoemaker fifteen years to make a white man out of me, and 
it will take just fifteen minutes to make an Osage out of myself.’’ 
He proceeded by laying aside the white man’s clothing and 
donning the Indian garb. According to Father Paul of the 
Mission, Joseph went on the war path, and returned to the 
reservation with two bloody scalps which he took as evidence 
of his right to assume the name and rank of his chieftain father. 
On the occasion of an invitation from the Superintendent Hoag 
to the leading men to visit him at Lawrence, fifteen accepted 
but Governor Joe could not be induced to go, fearing it was a 
trap to get him into prison. 


The Agent realized that there were good and bad individ- 
uals among the Osages differing both in character and mental 
capacity much as white men differ. He paid tribute to Chief 
Chetopa, Councilor of the tribe as a brave and true man, in- 
corruptible and loyal to the Government, and on the other 
hand he accused Governor Joe of accepting bribes. On the 
whole, however, the Quaker agent had a high regard for his 
charges and shared the views of Lieutenant Zebulon Pike, Wash- 
ington Irving and other early visitors among the Osages who 
have written of their superiority of many other tribes. In a 
report to the Commissioner of Indian Affairs agent Gibson 
commented enthusiastically : 


Physically the Osages are strong in constitution .... richly 
endowed by nature physically and morally ..... A finer looking 
body of men with more grace and dignity or better intellectually 
developed could hardly be found on the globe..... This little 
remnant is all that remains of a heroic race that once held undis- 


a Fs 


First Delegation Osage Indians, 1873, to Lawrence, Kansas. 
Standing left to right, back row: Sam Bevenue, White Hair, Saucy 
Chief, No-pa-wal-la, Supt. Enoch Hoag, Chetopa, Big Elk, I. T. Gibson, 
Osage Agent. Seated, middle row: Ta-wan-ge-he, Ke-neu-in-Ka, 
Kon-se-ah-le, Ne-Kah-ke-pah-ne, George Beaver; front row, Ogeese 
Capitaine, Strike Ax, Mo-shon-ko-she, Lame Doctor. 


Second Delegation Osage Indians, 1874, to Lawrence, Kansas. 
Standing left to right: Sam Bevenue, Ogeese Capitaine, I. T. Gibson 
(Osage Agent), Big Wolf, E. P. Smith (Com. Ind. Affs.), Mo-shon-ko- 
she, Supt. Enoch Hoag, Ok-on-se-was-ka, Little Wolt, Jim Big Heart. 
Seated, middle row: Bill Mathews, Che-to-pa, No-pa-wal-la, Governor 
Joe, Ne-kah-he-pun-na, Hard Rope, Paul Aken; front row, Sah-pe- 
ke-ah, Tah-he-kah-he, Tally. 
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kept in spite of great provocation. 


Besides the Indians and his employees, the Agent assumed 
regulating and improving the morals and conduct of the other 
white people who resided at the Agency. Traders who applied 
for licenses were required to show that they were moral, tem- 
perate and regular attendants of religious services. Profanity, 
intemperance, card playing and kindred vices were not to be 
tolerated. Mixed-bloods as well as others were put on their 
good behavior by means such as posters displayed on the walls 
of the Agency offices, bearing the warning, ‘‘Thou shalt not 
swear.’’ One of the mixed-bloods appeared to be enrolled for 
payment before the Agent, who inquired of him:!8 


‘What is thy name?’’ 

“‘Joseph Boulanger,’’ was the reply. 

‘“Thee belong to this people, does thee?”’ 
edo: 

‘‘Does thee swear?’’ the agent asked. 

*‘No,’’ Boulanger answered promptly. 
‘‘BHnroll him,’’ commanded the agent at once. 


All employees were expected to attend religious services 
and do missionary work. To the female employees he issued 
the following instructions :!9 


While you are here you can not avoid being regarded by the 
Osage girls as examples for them in conduct-conversation-dress, In 
view of that fact, how modest and uneffected your conduct should 
be, conversation pure and truthful-dress, comfortable tidy and clean- 
your hair neatly done up avoiding excessive and uncouth decorations 
of person, which their uncultivated tastes leads them to admire. 
Useless jewelry-chignons-superflous hat, overskirt and dress trim- 
mings—gaudy colored garments-corsets-powder and paint for faces 
should be dispensed with and hereafter avoided in this service. 


If the health and liberty of anyone is damaged by the observance 
of the foregoing things they are advised to seek employment else- 
where. 


There was little prospect that the older Indians would 
greatly change their ways and their generation would learn 
to work like the white men or abandon their religious ideas and 
eustoms for the Christian religion. The Agent’s efforts prom- 


18 Osage Journal, Pawhuska, 1906, copied from Pawnee Times Democrat. 
19 Osage Agency files, Pawhuska. 
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ised much better success with the youth who were gathered in 
face of the opposition of their fathers, in the boarding school 
on the hill. However his efforts to civilize his charges were 
impeded by events that arose over which he had little control. 


In the summer of 1874, the wild tribes in the western part 
of the Territory went on the war path. A wagon train under 
Pat Hennessey was attacked and he and three companions were 
killed; the Comanche, under Quanah, their chief, attacked a 
settlement of buffalo hunters at Adobe Walls; Kiowas and 
Comanches burned a part of the Wichita agency at Anadarko ; 
United States troops were in the field in pursuit of the Indians. 
To keep the Osages out of the hostilities and trouble, Gibson 
sent couriers carrying orders for them to come back home from 
their summer hunt. 


Word did not reach a peaceful Osage party of twenty nine 
men, women and children, who had wandered into Kansas 
hunting and were attacked by about forty white men, eighteen 
miles from the settlement of Medicine Lodge. Four of the In- 
dians were killed and the remainder sprang on their ponies 
and escaped leaving all of their belongings and extra ponies 
in the hands of the white men. The Governor of Kansas after 
the massacre mustered the men of the attacking party into the 
Kansas Militia, and dated the papers back so as to make the 
affair legal and lawful. 


The Osages returned from their unsuccessful hunt, unhappy 
and smarting under the fate of their tribesmen in Kansas, and 
the killing of Broke Arm, one of their tribe, in a skirmish with 
the soldiers on the Cimarron River. Their feeling were height- 
ened to a rebellious mood when they learned that odious regula- 
tions had been issued requiring them to work in order to re- 
ceive rations. Ignoring the order they demanded cash, which 
was refused. The warehouse was filled with articles used only 
by civilized people for which they had no use but there was 
food in the warehouse which they could use and needed, and 
it appeared they would seize forcibly when some of the braves 
showed up at the Agency adorned with their war paint and in 
a belligerent spirit. The Agent fearing the situation was get- 
ting out of hand, sent mounted couriers to Fort Sill for troops. 
Superintendent Hoag from Lawrence was addressing a council 
of the chiefs on the banks of Bird Creek in an attempt to calm 
them down when to the surprise of the Indians a troop of the 
5th Cavalry rode up, led by the well known scout, Jack Stilwell. 


__ The Agency was at once put under military rule, and as 
night settled down, pickets were placed. ‘‘Who goes there?’’ 
was frequently heard up and down the valley, and the people 
of the Agency arose and retired to the sound of the army bugle. 
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The veteran Indian fighters were stationed at the Agency 
throughout the winter until the Indians quieted down.2? 


Without meat of the buffalo, the meager annuities were 
far from sufficient to sustain the Osages with food from the 
traders, and the Government found it advisable to lay aside 
the work-to-eat order and start regular issues of necessary 
commodities. The supplies were issued at the three established 
stations besides at the commissary at the Agency, each in charge 
of a Government employee. ‘These stations were located, one 
at Hominy Creek, on the site of the present town of Hominy ;?! 
one on Salt Creek in charge of Jonathan Osborn, near the 
present town of Fairfax; and the third was the Hickory Sta- 
tion in charge of Peter Hobson, about midway between Coffey- 
ville and the agency. Cards were issued to each head of a 
family showing the name and number in the family, and each 
drew rations of flour, sugar, coffee and bacon. 


Issues of beef also were made near the Agency weekly. 
Usually, about twenty head of cattle were cut out of a herd 
and driven into a corral about a mile from the Agency. The 
steers were shot down by an employee, and the corral was im- 
mediately filled with Indians who after throwing aside their 
blankets soon had the animals skinned and cut up with butcher 
knives, each family receiving its share under the direction of 
the head men. Every part of the beef was taken, leaving noth- 
ing but the hoofs and horns. Swarms of flies hovered about 
and the fighting off of the dogs which were everywhere added 
to the confusion of the busy scene. No time was lost by the 
Indians in getting started for the distant camps on their ponies 
with the meat securely lashed to the pack saddles. In the sum- 
mer, they preferred to travel in the coolness of the night to 
better preserve the meat until it could be cured over the fires, 
or by the sun. The corral at the Agency and surrounding 
camps were vacated after each beef issue and given over to the 
buzzards and coyotes. 


The discontent in the tribe engendered by the ration ques- 
tion and the troops was disconcerting enough, but there was 
more trouble ahead for the upright, uncompromising, but biased 
Quaker agent, which speeded the end of his term. Two Chero- 
kees, W. P. Adair and C. N. Vann, had been visiting the camps 
to obtain support for the payment of a large fee which they 
alleged was due them for services they had rendered in connec- 


20 Thomas M. Finney Collection has furnished these notes on life at the 
Osage Agency and others used in this article. 

21 August (Ogeese) Capitaine, a prominent French-Osage mixed blood, 
had a trading store on Hominy Creek on the outskirts of the present town of 
Hominy. The name Hominy was a corruption of Harmony, the name of the 
early Osage Mission in Missouri, and was the way the Osages pronounced this 


name, 
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tion with negotiations of treaties in Kansas from which they 
claimed the Osages benefited. Agent Gibson vehemently op- 
posed the payment and charged that bribery had been used on 
the Governor and some of the leading men. There was much 
controversy in the tribe over the claim, and the Agent under- 
went niuch criticism from its supporters. 


Then too, the Agent was in an active quarrel with repre- 
sentatives of the Roman Catholic Church and gained the enmity 
of many mixed-bloods. Most of the mixed-bloods were descend- 
ants of early French traders, trappers and adventurers who 
had married into the Osage tribe. This ancestry and, also, 
the fact that many of them had attended the Catholic Manual 
Mission School in Kansas and some then had children in the 
school, made them partial to and supporters of the Catholic 
Church. The dissatisfaction culminated in a petition signed 
by a number of both mixed and full bloods and was presented 
to the President making charges against the agent and asking 
for his removal. 


A commission was appointed by the Secretary of the In- 
terior to investigate the affairs of the Osage agency and sub- 
mitted its report as of September 14, 1875. They found that 
the charges were mainly ‘‘frivolous’’ in their nature and that 
the agent had administered his affairs with strict integrity. 
Notwithstanding the favorable report, Gibson’s tenure as agent 
soon ended and Cyrus Beede was appointed to succeed him. 
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OLD INGALLS: THE STORY OF A TOWN THAT 
WILL NOT DIE 


By Leslie McRill 


The name “‘Ingalls’’ still insists upon recognition. Even 
though the name was changed to ‘‘Signet,’’ the whole town— 
that part which stands today and the old part—is ‘‘Ingalls’’ 
in present day talk, and no one ever thinks of its name ‘‘Sig- 
net.’’ In fact, the writer who has gone to the town time and 
time again did not know until recently that the name might 
be Signet. An old plat of the town shows ‘‘Ingalls,’’ that 
part which has practically vanished, and at the northwest corn- 
er appears the site of ‘‘Signet,’’ First Street of Ingalls be- 
coming Main Street of Signet.! Only three or four of the old 
buildings of Ingalls remain, and these have been made into 
residences standing on the old site of the town. 


Ingalls at the time of the incidents to be recounted in 
this article, was a progressive community eager to grow and 
be an important center of business in the newly settled Okla- 
homa Territory. The town site was laid out about four miles 
west of this territorial line by a man by the name of Sater, 
the grandfather of Judge Sater of Stillwater, who was hired 
by the Government for the work. There were all the usual 
rumors of growth that accompanied a new town, every one 
believing, as was so easy to do in those days, that this town 
was destined to be a metropolis in the near future. The in- 
cident is told by one old timer that there was a well in pro- 
cess of being drilled when suddenly the drill struck a vein 
of coal. Immediately the news spread and visions of a coal 
mining center immediately took hold of the citizens. There 
was some coal in the hole since two enterprising girls had 
dumped a quantity of coal into the hole as a practical joke. 
The secret of their identity has never been revealed to this day. 
The town boasted some four or five doctors, stores of different 
kinds, livery barns, saloons, hotel, blacksmith shop and places 
of business common to early day towns. Good citizens from 
many places in the United States had come here to build homes 
and establish themselves. 


\Ingalls was first established as a post office, January 22, 1890, with 
Robert F. McCurtry as postmaster (George H. Shirk, “First Post Offices 
within the Boundaries of Oklahoma,” The Chronicles of Oklahoma, Vol. XXX, 
No. 1 (Spring, 1952]). This post office was discontinued by order dated 
October 4, 1907, effective October 31, 1907, and mail sent to Stillwater. A 
post office was established on the new addition to old Ingalls, and called 
“Signet” on June 6, 1921, with John W. Porter as postmaster (Gene Aldrich 
unpublished manuscript in the Editorial Department of The Chronicles, titled 
“Post Offices established in Oklahoma, 1907-1930.”) —Kd. 
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It was a happening, not of the people’s choice, that the 
notorious band of outlaws chose that community as a favorite 
hangout. There were those in the community, doubtless, who 
did shelter and sympathize with the law-breakers, Just as there 
were many who did not give aid or sympathy.” Opinion was 
divided as to just how much these men were involved in law- 
breaking. They were well behaved as they moved in and out 
of the community, quiet in their manners and friendly. They 
drank in the saloons, played poker, furnished oysters for coun- 
try dances and took as much part in community affairs as 
any of the early day settlers. One who lived in the community 
and at whose home the ‘‘boys’’ as she called them, often 
brought oysters and held a dance, remarked: ‘‘In that day 
no one took any sides nor seldom was it asked where a man 
came from. ‘Bitter Creek’ is said to have acquired his name 
by answering when asked where he came from, ‘I came from 
Bitter Creek.’ He had worked on a ranch through which 
Bitter Creek ran.’’ 


One of the leading physicians at Ingalls in that early 
day came to the community in 1893, from Nebraska and began 
practice. His family consisted of wife and four children. He 
was Dr. J. H. Pickering and his children were Warnie, Mary 
(Mollie), Roy and Iva. In his country practice he was usu- 
ally assisted by daughter, Mollie (later Mrs. William Mc- 
Ginty). Mollie could ride a horse as well as the best of them, 
always using a sidesaddle, or sometimes going with her father 
in the old buggy of the day. 


Evidently, Dr. Pickering had a view to the future, and 
that view gave him the idea of keeping a diary. This Diary 
has been carefully preserved, locked in a small metal box, 
through the years, and in the possession of his daughter, Mollie. 
It is from the Diary that this article springs. Among the 
first items recorded, we find this notation: ‘‘Came to Ingalls 
and bought of Mrs. Thomas our present home, consideration 
$380.00. Hired Wm. Yost to drill a well.’’ 


Another item gives the proposed cost of the first church 
building erected in the town. It was a Methodist church built 
by the ‘‘Methodist Episcopal church, North,’’ as the Doctor 
describes it, and was to cost $385.00, to be built by a Jonathan 
West. ‘‘It has changed the plans some which adds more to 
the cost of the building,’’ says the writer. ‘‘It is being built 


2 Recently the writer walked the streets of Ingalls, Oklahoma, where 
some sixty years ago the United States marshals fought it out with an outlaw 
band. Not many of the original buildings still stand, but my companions, 
Billy McGinty and Gilbert Shaw, of Ripley, who lived at Ingalls at the time, 
pointed out to me the locations of the saloons, the hotel, the blacksmith shop 
and other buildings that sheltered, either the law-men or the outlaws as the 
fight progressed. 
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by Methodist people, M. E. North.’ This item is followed by 
another about the erection of a school building: ‘‘Mr. West has 
just finished a fine two-story school building for the Ingalls 
district at a cost of over $1200.00, two rooms below & a hall 
above. There will be several good buildings put up this 
spring.’’ 


The people of Ingalls have always had an interest in com- 
munity projects, schools, churches, ete. Although the town 
has gradually lost population and the buildings have been 
moved away, there lingers that strong community feeling that 
prompts the citizens, whether living there now or scattered all 
over the United States, to gather every September in a re- 
union to commemorate the date of the battle between the U. S. 
marshals and the Doolin-Dalton gang. At the main street 
intersection of the ‘‘old town’’ there now stands a monument 
erected by the ‘‘Citizens of Ingalls in 1938,’’ and dedicated 
to the memory of the three marshals who gave their lives the 
day of the 1893 battle. The inscription reads: 


In Memory of U. S. Marshals 
Dick Speed—Tom Huston—Lafe Shadley 
who fell in the Line of Duty 
September 1, 1893 
By Dalton and Doolin Gang. 


At this reunion, a basket dinner is served in the Ingalls 
Community building, and the day is spent in reviewing old 
acquaintances, recounting tales of the ‘‘battle’’ and various 
community recreations. Some ‘‘tall tales’? develop year after 
year when different ones begin to tell about the fight. One 
of these is the number of holes found shot into the sides of the 
saloon where the outlaws were at the beginning of the battle. 
One old timer boasts that over a hundred holes were there. 
But another who was a boy of thirteen* when the fight oc- 
curred says that he and his pals (who by the way were en- 
gaged in a very common early day past-time when the fight 
broke out—that of raiding a watermelon patch south of town) 
counted sixteen holes. Very little would escape the sharp 
serutiny of the town boys at a time like this. 


Many of the most exaggerated stories have been invented 
by out-of-town writers or some romantically inclined individ- 
uals, seized by the modern cinema fashion of ‘‘blood and thun- 


3The writer had the privilege of serving this church twice during the 
early 1900’s. The building still stands but no longer used, has fallen into 
disrepair. 

4 Gilbert Shaw, of Ripley. 
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der’’ accounts. Poets and writers have seized the opportunity 
to make interesting reading, regardless of facts. One writer 
has woven a tale of one Cimarron Rose, giving lurid and dar- 
ing actions on her part during the fight. How she saw Bitter 
Creek, wounded and snapping his empty pistol at the mar- 
shals—at which pastime he would have lasted five seconds at 
the most—and how she lowered his ammunition from the upper 
story of the Pierce Hotel, then lowered herself by means of a 
sheet, and went to his rescue. This one makes all the old- 
timers smile, as none of them believe she was in Ingalls that 
day. Bitter Creek stayed at the Pierce Hotel where another 
of the old former citizens roomed, and it was known at that 
time that Bitter Creek was interested in another girl who also 
stayed at the hotel. 


As the Guthrie paper suggested in its write-up of the In- 
galls fight, there were romantic tales of what happened or 
might have happened, and one of these regarding the Cim- 
arron Rose has persisted until it has gained credence and has 
insinuated itself into both romantic fiction and poetry of the 
state. Old timers say that the girl was not in Ingalls the day 
of the fight. She was about fourteen or fifteen years of age at 
the time of the fight. Her home was in Ingalls, but as she did 
not always agree with her step-father, she stayed at the Bee Dunn 
ranch part of the time. That ranch was a mile east and a 
mile south of the town. About fifteen years after the fight, 
the tale began to spread that she was Bitter Creek’s girl. The 
outlaws did stay at the Dunn ranch part of the time, so there 
was some semblance of the connection suggested. The popular 
story is something as told above. 


One of the more romantic and poetic writings is a poem 
by Grover Leonard,® the Cowboy Poet of Oklahoma, with ‘‘The 
Cimarron Rose’’ as the theme, in which he alludes to her as 
‘*Bitter Creek’s girl’’: 

Shadows of dead men stand by the wall 
Watching the fun of the pioneer ball. 
The wail of fiddles, the dancers sway— 
Troubles forgotten for a night and a day. 


Rose of the Cimarron, Bitter Creek’s girl, 

Stood watching the dancers glide and whirl. 

The dance grows wilder, they’re young, don’t you see? 
“Gosh,” says Red Buck, “so were we!” 


Of course, when these verses were written the ‘‘Rose’’ 
was still in the land of the living, and Bitter Creek alone 
among the shadows. Of such stuff is poetic dreaming inspired 
but history frowns on the figments of imagination such as have 
been built out of the Ingalls event. 


5 Grover Leonard’s poetic writings have recently been placed in the Okla- 
homa City Public Library; where they may be seen in the “Oklahoma Room.” 
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So many are the tales revived or made more plausible as 
the years go by. Dr. Pickering’s Diary, not written to satisfy 
literary purposes, but to preserve what happened that day as 
he saw it, brings to us the account of an eye witness. Many 
of the citizens, including Dr. Pickering’s whole family, were 
in the caves for safety all during the fight, and while there, 
they saw little of what was transpiring above ground. But 
the doctor stayed above ground, as did the other doctors, and 
all attended the wounded as soon as called. 


_ After recording his coming to Ingalls and a few other 
items, the doctor begins his account of the fight. We give it 
in toto and just as he wrote it at that time: 


In July Wm. Doolan, George Newcomb (alias Bitter Creek), 
Slaughter Kid, Tom Jones (alias Arkansas Tom),6 Danimite,? Tulsa 
Jack and Bill Dalton began to come here frequently & in a short time 
they all staid here except Dalton. He was out at B. Dunn’s. As a 
rule they were quite (sic) & peaceable. They all went hevily armed 
& constantly on their guard, generly went 2 together. They boarded 
at the O.K. Hotel, staid at B. Dunn’s when not in town. 


The last of this month a man by the name of Dock Roberts and 
Red Lucas came to town looking up a proposed Rail Road rout. Both 
parties took in the haunts of the outlaws. They were both jovial 
fellows & soon was drinking & playing cards with them. They left 
and came back in a week & said they was here to locate a booth, a 
place for intended settlers to register and get certificates to make 
a race for land or town lots. They staid here until the last week in 
August then left. 


On the morning of Sept. Ist there was 27 deputy marshals piloted 
into town in covered wagons. They caused no suspicion as there was 
hundreds of Boomers moving the same way. 2 wagons stoped at 
Light’s Black Smith Shop & one drove up by my house & they all 
proceeded to unload in a quite (sic) manner and take positions. 
Doolan, Bitter Creek, Danimite Dick, Tulsa Jack, & Dalton was in 
Ransom & Murrys Saloon. Arkansas Tom was in bed at the Hotel. 
Bitter Creek got his horse & was riding up to a small building where 
Said Conley staid & the marshalls thinking he was known to the 
move fired on him. Dick Speed marshal from Perkins fired the first 
shot. The magazine was knocked oflf] of his, Bitter Creek’s gun 
& he was shot in the leg. He made his escape to the southwest. 
Speed was shot about this time & instantly killed, also young Simonds 
mortally wounded.’ The fires of the Marshalls was centered on the 
Saloon & old man Ransom was shot in the leg. Murry in arm and 
side. Walker shot through the liver. 


By this time the outlaws had got to the stable & saddled their 
horses. Doolan & Danimite went out at the back door & down a draw 
southwest. Dalton and Tulsa made a dash from the front door. As 
they came out Dalton’s horse was hit on the jaw & he had a hard time 


6 His name as a cow puncher in Western Oklahoma was Roy Daugherty. 

7 Dynamite Dick’s real name was Bill Grimes. 

8 Dal Simmons, a young student visiting in Ingalls. Some say he had gone 
to the drug store passing through the saloon. When he came out the back 
door he was mistaken for an outlaw. 
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getting him started, but finly succeeded.2 He went probely 75 yards 
when his horse got his leg broke. He then got off of him & walked 
on the opisite side for a ways, then left him but came back to his 
sadel pockets & got his wire cutters & cut a fence, then got behind 
one of the other boys & rode off. A great many say he shot Shadly 
but I seen Shadly run from my place to Dr. Call’s fence & in going 
through it he was first shot. He then got to Ransom’s house & was 
debating with Mrs. Ransom, she ordering him to leave when he got 
his last shots.1° He fell there and crawled to Selph’s cave. 


A great many believe that Dalton shot him; in fact he thot so 
for when I and Dr. Selph was working with him in the cave he said 
Dalton shot him 3 times quicker than he could turn around, but I 
think I know better, taking the lay of the ground in consideration & 
I stood where I saw Dalton most of the time & never saw him fire 
once & Shadly was hit in the right hip and all the balls tended 
downward. If Dalton had of shot him he would of been shot in 
front & balls of ranged up. The outlaws crossed the draw south of 
town & stoped a few minutes shooting up the street my house is on. 
One of these shots hit Frank Briggs in the shoulder but a slight flesh 
wound. I took him to my cave and dressed his wound, then went 
to Walker & gave him Tempory (sic) aid, from there to Murry’s & 
laid his wound open and removed the shattered bone. Some of the 
doctors!1 wanted me to amputate but I fought for his arm; 2 inches 
raidus (sic) was shot away, slight flesh wounds in the side. 


About this time I was called aside & told to go to Hotel, that 
Jones was up there either wounded or killed. I and Alva Peirce 
& boy by the name of Wendell, boys about 12 years old, went over. 
I went in & called but got no answer & was about to leave when hel2 
came to top of the stairs & says ‘is that you Dock? and I told him it 
was. I asked if he was hurt & he said no. He said for me to come 
up & I told him if he wasn’t hurt I would not but he insisted. So I 
went up. He had his coat and vest of[f] also his boots. Had his 
Winchester in his hands & revolvers lying on the bed. I said Tom 
come down and surrender. He says ‘I can’t do it for I won’t get 
justice’. He says: ‘I don’t want to hurt anyone but I won’t be taken 
alive.’ He says: ‘Where is the boys?’ (meaning the outlaws). I told 
him they had gone. He said he did not think they would leave him. 
It hurt him bad. I never seen a man wilt so in my life. He staid in 
Hotel till after 2 o’clock & then surrendered to a Mr. Mason, a 
preacher. They took him off right away. 


Of the wounded, Simonds died at 6 p.m. Shadly & Huston was 
taken to Stillwater, both died in three or four days. Walker shot 
through the liver died the 16th. All the rest recovered. The outlaws 
staid close to town as Bitter Creek was not able to travel. Dr. Bland 
of Cushion tended him. I loaned him instruments to work on wound 
with although I did not know just where he was at. A piece of maga- 
zine was blown in his leg. It eventually worked out and he got able 
to again ride. Tom was indicted for the killing of Huston, Speed 
& Shadly, was tried on the Huston case and convicted of manslaughter 
in 1st degree with no leniency of the court. Judge dale sentenced him 
to 50 years at hard labor in the Lansing Penitentiary. Dalton drifted 


®It is said that the horse kept spinning and became unmanageable. 
10 He wanted to come into the house, but a woman was in there under 
the bed screaming for fear so Mrs. Ransom directed him to a cave where 


several people were. ‘ ; 
11 There were four or five doctors in Ingalls at the time of the fight. 


12 Arkansas Tom. 
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away from the crowd & was killed near Ardmore. The rest staid 
around Dunn’s. 

Danamite ordered a big gun sent to Tulsa. The Marshalls got 
onto it & watched for him thinking he would come in at night to get 
it but he rode in at 2 p.m. & got his gun & was getting out of town 
before they knew it. They started after him & had a running fight 
from there to Turkey Track ranch. They killed 2 horses from under 
him. They thought they had him surrounded in the timber there & 
sent for more help but when they got it & searched thorough he was 
gone. He then left the territory for good. Bitter Creek, and Tulsa, 
still staid here. Doolan disappeared and no one knew where; also 
Edith Elsworth, they probely went off together. Bitter Creek, Tulsa, 
Peirce & others went to Dover & held up train. Was pushed closely 
& Tulsa in trying to cover the retreat of the others was shot and 
killed. Bitter Creek and Peirce come back to their old haunts and in 
a short time was killed on Dall Dunn’s farm. It is the universal 
belief that they were betrayed by the Dunn boys if not killed by them. 


It might be well here to add some information pertinent 
to this account up to this time. Billy McGinty, of Ripley, at 
the time of the battle, was staying at the Pierce Hotel, but was 
not in Ingalls that day as he was collecting some stock west 
of town which he had sold. He says that after one train rob- 
bery, Doolin, who was wounded in the right foot, came back 
to the Pierce Hotel where he was treated for the injury by 
Mrs. Pierce. Billy was there and saw Doolin and talked with 
him. They did not know then when or how he had been 
wounded. 


When Billy saw Doolin, Mrs. Pierce had brought out a 
pan of water and carbolic acid to bathe the foot, so Billy went 
over and washed Bill’s foot. Doolin could not bend over to 
reach his foot since it had been neglected several days and was 
badly swollen. This was shortly before the Ingalls fight. 
U. S. Marshal Heck Thomas was looking for Doolin and passed 
close by. Doolin warned Billy to get away from there as he 
fully expected the marshal to draw on him. But the marshal 
passed on seemingly oblivious of Doolin’s presence. Billy says 
that if the marshal had started anything it would have meant 
the latter’s death as Doolin was armed and ready. Billy had 
known Doolin when the latter was employed on the Bar-X-Bar 
Ranch and a good cowpuncher. 


Billy had also known ‘‘ Arkansas Tom,’’ but not by that 
name. He was Roy Daugherty when Billy knew him on the 
round-ups in Texas and western Oklahoma. When Tom came 
to Ingalls and joined in with the outlaws, Billy called him out 
of the saloon and warned him he was in bad compnay. Ar- 
kansas Tom just laughed and went back into the saloon and 
to the gang. Later, after his capture and conviction, Arkansas 
Tom’s brother, who was a minister, came to Billy to get him 
to sign an application for a pardon for Tom. Billy told him 
he wouldn’t sign since he had once warned Tom. ‘‘You ask 
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him if I didn’t when you see him again,’’ Billy said. Later 
on the brother saw Billy and told him that Tom said he was 
warned, and he did not blame Billy for not signing. Tom must 
not have held any grudge against Billy for when he was re- 
leased from prison he came to Ripley to see Billy. At that 
time Billy’s wife, Mollie, was in the hospital with a fever. 
Billy and the three boys were having a rough time with the 
cooking, so Tom, who was a good cook, took over and kept the 
three boys in school for several weeks until Mollie was able 
to go home. Tom later ran a restaurant in Drumright, and 
was offered a marshal’s job at Holdenville, but declined the 
offer. Tom was finally killed in Missouri. 


It was difficult for some to believe that the soft-spoken, 
quiet fellows they saw in and around town were outlaws. They 
sometimes gave the preacher money, and conducted themselves 
in a gentlemanly manner as any ordinary citizen might. 


There is a break of some time in the Diary, and then we 
read: 


In March 1896 Bill Doolan was captured in Eureka Springs by 
Bill Tilghman of Perry. He was brought back and lodged in Guthrie 
jail. I went and seen him there. In June, Danimite was caught in 
Texas for bootlegging, tried & sent to county jail for 60 days and 
they suspected him of being one of the Doolan gang & sent Magee, the 
U. S. Marshall, word and he sent a man there to identify him and 
they brought him to Guthrie. They got several murder cases against 
him, but on Sunday night July the 5th, Doolan and a negro over- 
powered the guards, locked them in cells & 14 of the worst men made 
their escape, and I think for good. Rumor is they were helped to 
get out. Time will tell as there is to be an investigation. 


Toward the last of August, Doolan and small band was located 
on Mud Creek 12 or 15 miles east of Ingalls. He was seen to go to 
Lawson, P.O., several times and the marshalls laid a trap for him 
and between 9 and 10 o’clock Monday night, Aug. 24, he walked into 
it and was shot and killed dead. No particulars yet in regard to it. 
I will note them when I get a full account. They say Danimite & 3 
others are hiding close by. 


Later; Doolan was at Lawson making arrangements to leave the 
country with his supposed wife. He had just left the woman, and was 
walking down the road when he was shot from ambush. He was 
killed dead. He was put in a wagon and taken to Guthrie that night. 
The parties that killed him was Heck Thomas, Dall, Bee, George and 
John Dunn with one or two others. They had Dr. Call’s No. 8 shot 
gunn. This did the work for he had 16 buckshot in him also 2 Win- 
chester balls. His wife went to Guthrie to get his body but failed to 
get it. On the morning of the 25th the marshals sighted the remain- 
ing outlaws a few miles from where they killed Doolan, but they 
were on the move heading for Turkey track ranch and it is doubtful 
if they ever get them now. There was 4 in the bunch. 


It is interesting to see what the Guthrie paper had to say 
about the capture of Doolin. In the Guthrie Daily Oklahoma 
State Capital of August 26th, 1896, we read: 
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DOOLIN KILLING 
True Story of How It Was Done Told by Eye Witness 


The State Capital reporter got the true story of the killing of 
Bill Doolin today from an eye witness. He was killed a few hundred 
feet across east of the Lawson postoffice in Payne county ..... 
The hour was between 12 and 1 o’clock Tuesday morning. A wagon 
was loaded and was ready to take Bill and his wife and baby out of 
the country. Bill and Mrs. Doolin were across a ravine, away from 
the house, in the timber, in conversation. Mrs. Doolin went to the 
house and Bill promised to meet her and the wagon around a certain 
corner. Heck Thomas, Tom Noble, John Mathews, Charley Noble, 
Dall Dunn and Bee Dunn were in hiding on each side of the path 
where Bill Doolin proposed to go. He came with the rein of his fine 
riding horse on one arm, and the other holding a Winchester. When 
he was within reach the posse of marshals on one side cried out to 
him to throw up his hands. Instead of doing so he wheeled about, 
and lifted his Winchester. At the same moment the marshals on the 
other side cried “Stop! Throw up your hands.” He turned in the 
direction of the last voices and fired his Winchester once, and drop- 
ping it, followed up with three shots from his revolver. A volley 
of Winchesters from the marshals on both sides and the emptying 
of a double barreled shot-gun razed him to the ground before he 
could shoot more. Mrs. Doolin, hearing the shooting, ran to the spot 
and found her husband dead. She desired the body but the marshals 
sald they would first have to take it to Guthrie which they did 
immediately ..... 


The Doctor’s Diary goes on then to relate some later de- 
velopments in the Ingalls neighborhood, the outcome of the 
outlaw betrayal by former associates: 


Friday Nov. 6 at 4 p.m. George Dunn rode into Ingalls very fast 
& said his brother Bee had been shot by Deputy U. S. Marshal Canton 
in Pawnee. They left for there immediately. Saturday afternoon 
Mr. Cots of Stillwater & family, also Mrs. Bee Dunn arrived with 
dead body of Bee. They took him to his stepfather’s house & kept 
the body until Sunday noon & then buried it. There was a long 
Funeral procession. They found no bill against Canton for the killing 
and let him loose at once. The feeling in Pawnee is all in favor of 
Canton. Past reputation is what hurts Dunn. All kinds of reports 
are afloat in regard to his past life. At Ingalls people are divided 
on the case. All was looking for Dunn to be killed, but expected it 
to come from some of the remaining outlaws. There is bound to be 
more killing over this. I think it only a matter of time until more 
of the Dunn boys are killed or they get Canton. 


After Bee’s death, John, Dall and George go on the scout.13 
There is a number of bills against them in Pawnee for cattle stealing. 
T. Boggs and Bill Long left for Kansas to avoid same charge. They 
got into trouble there and was sent to jail. As soon as their time was 
out, Havelin wrote for his step-son, Bill Long, to come home. He 
thought there was not anything against him but just as soon as he 
got here they took him in. He laid in jail at Pawnee a month or so 
and gave bond for two thousand to appear at Sept. 1897 court. Bob 
Boggs went to Texas to get away & stole down there 47 head of cattle. 
They caught him & sent him over the road for 4 years. Pawnee 


13 Expression which evidently means “to keep under cover” or “leave 
the country.” 
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county will get him when his time is out. Bill Chappel, Tom Boggs, 
A. E. Peirce and several others left the country for good. MclIlhiney 
(Narrow Guage Kid) skipped his bond & ig gone for good. Some 
think he went to Cuba. J. McLain, Dr. Steel & W. Wilson are his 
bondsmen. A May term the Grand Jury found bills against John 
& All McLain at our place & several others in Stillwater for perjury. 
They gave bonds. It was on sceduling their property for taxes. 


_ Here the Diary ends. This is an account of an eye witness, 
written as he saw it, and jotting down current happenings and 
the aftermath of the outlaw matters. 


Now it might be well to observe some of the effects the 
outlaws had on the rest of the Territory, as well as in Payne 
County. Rumors were rife at all times as to the activities of 
the outlaws. A dispatch from Topeka, Kansas, dated June 17, 
told of a Santa Fe train robbery at Cimarron Crossing, and 
named Newcomb, Wyatt and Davis as the robbers. They were 
captured at Hennessey, Oklahoma Territory, on the Rock Is- 
land according to the report. 


On September 5th news was given of a train hold-up at 
Mound Valley, Kansas, and it was reported that the Ingalls’ 
bandits were responsible. A dispatch from Wichita reads: 


The railway and express companies’ officials are of the opinion 
that the Frisco train robbery at Mound Valley yesterday morning 
was committed by Bill Dalton, “Dynamite Dick” and another one of 
the outlaws who escaped after the battle with the United States 
marshals at Ingalls, I. T., on Friday.14 These three desperadoes were 
seen by an Indian policeman early Saturday morning in the Osage 
country, about forty miles due south of the scene of the robbery 
going toward the Kansas line, and it would be just like them to hold 
up a train before going into hiding. 


A later report, however, noted the capture of three other 
men for this deed. But this will show how every happening 
would be laid at the door of the Ingalls gang. That there was 
serious fear of reprisals from the outlaws at Ingalls, Cushing, 
and even Guthrie is shown by news items current in those days. 
One headline reads ‘‘ Getting Serious,’’ and cautions that prep- 
arations should be made at once to guard the city of Guthrie, 
saying that the bandits may even now ‘“‘be here.’’ The item 
goes on to say: ‘‘A man pretty well posted informed a repre- 
sentative of the State Capital that if the bandits were coming 
to the city at all they were here now. He said the game would 
be to come in separately and concentrate about the jail. He 
stated that their arms would be brought in in a wagon. That 
they would arm in some isolated spot and that their objective 
point would be the jail for their only purpose in coming to 
town would be the liberation of ‘Arkansas Tom’ and his asso- 


14 Letters were post marked “Ingalls, Indian Territory” for several years 
after 1890, the Post Office Department having delayed changes of names in its 
records.—Ed. 
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ciates. He advised the arrest of all suspicious persons in the 
city who could give no satisfactory account of themselves. 
This item was dated Sept. 16th, 1893. 


An item from Vinita on Sept. 29th put Bill Dalton’s Gang 
at Wybark, I. T. where the officials of the railroad were 
warned to watch for them. ‘‘It is believed, if not known, that 
Bill Dalton has been in the vicinity of the Missouri, Kansas 
& Texas road for two weeks,’’ the report said. 


A report from Cushing appearing in the Datly Oklahoma 
State Capital of October 10, 1898, was headed, ‘‘They Want 
Revenge,’’ and the item proceeds: 


Mr. J. K. Berry of Cushing was in the city yesterday. He states 
that the Dalton gang of outlaws has again congregated about Ingalls 
and is pursuing its old line of depredations. Many of them have been 
at Cushing, also, and the neighboring country has been in fear of 
them ever since threatening letters have been received by a few good 
citizens of Ingalls, telling them that they took sides with the United 
States deputy marshals and that they would better pull their freight 
or they would pull it for them. A few days ago they got an Indian 
drunk at Ingalls and then stole several head of horses from him. 


Mr. Berry came to Guthrie to see Marshal Nix to see if a posse 
of deputy marshals could not be gotten into that country to clear 
the outlaws. They are a continual menace to the neighborhood and 
are becoming a great burden. 


Dr. Pickering’s Diary simply states the fate of ‘‘Bitter 
Creek’’ and Pierce, but the Guthrie paper gave a lurid ac- 
count of how the two were killed and brought into Guthrie 


in a wagon. This is the newspaper account on Thursday, 
May 2nd, 1895: 


OUTLAW BLOOD 


Bitter Creek and Dynamite Kid killed by Deputies. Battle in Osage 
Country. One Man Shot 35 times. 


The city was suddenly turned upside down at 2 o’clock this after- 
noon by a wagon driving into the city with two dead men in it. The 
wagon came down First Street and stopping at the side door of 
Spengel’s Furniture House, the bodies were taken into the under- 
taking rooms. In an instant the city was in an uproar of excitement 
and everybody on the streets ran to see the bodies. 


The dead men, stretched out on two boards, were Geo. Newcomb, 
alias “Bitter Creek,” alias “Slaughter Kid,” and Charley Pierce, alias 
‘Dynamite Dick.” They were in full clothes with boots and spurs on, 
and armed to the teeth. Besides a Winchester each, they had on a 
revolver apiece and belts of cartridges for both instruments of death. 


As the clothes were cut off them, it was seen that Dynamite Dick 
had at least thirty buckshot in him, while two Winchester balls let 
the life out of Bitter Creek. Dynamite Dick was shot all over, but 
mostly in the right shoulder and side, though he had fully six shot 
{n his stomach and as many in one foot. One eye was still open 
as though he had cocked it alongside of a Winchester. One Win- 
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chester bullet struck Bitter Creek in the forehead and tore out a lot 
of brains at the back of the head and the other hit his hand as he 
was pulling the trigger. 


Marshal Nix does not want to say too much about the killing, 
as the marshals who did the work are still after the other men. 
The outlaws were killed at the southeast corner of Pawnee county 
at the house of the Dunn brothers, who were protecting them, by 
Deputy Marshal Sam Schaffer at the head of six other marshals. 
The outlaws rode to Dunn’s house about 8 o’clock last evening. It 
being moonlight they were easily seen, and Dynamite Dick was killed 
outright, being filled full of buckshot. Bitter Creek made a fight, 
and two Winchester balls felled him off his horse before he could 
pull the trigger of his Winchester. 


The outlaws who are killed are a part of the gang that held up 
the Rock Island train at Dover some time ago. They have been 
chased ever since. Chas. Pierce, alias Dynamite Dick, is a half 
brother to Tulsa Jack who was killed in the Cheyenne country by 
Deputy Marshal Dudley Banks. Banks saw the body and recognized 
him. Oscar Halsell recognized Bitter Creek. The outlaw used to 
herd cattle for him. O. F. Hicks, a cowboy, looked at him and said 
he “punched cattle’ with him several years. : 


The horses of the outlaws were killed and their saddles and all 
the guns were brought to the city. The catch is a great big feather 
in Marshal Nix’s cap as he had spent lots of private money and has 
been incessant in running the outlaws down, and he feels justly 
proud in their capture. None of the marshals was hurt. 


According to the above account, it was believed in Guthrie 
that they had killed Dynamite Dick, and gave that alias as 
belonging to Charley Pierce. However, the old-timers, with 
whom the writer has talked, agree that Dynamite Dick was 
not the same as Pierce. They say that Pierce was tall and 
slender, while Dynamite Dick was burly and heavier set. One 
old-timer says that his father and Dynamite Dick’s father were 
acquainted in Ohio, and that the man’s real name was George 
Grimes. He had committed crime, it is said, in Ohio, and had 
fled to Oklahoma. Sometimes a man with the alias of ‘‘Red 
Buck’’ is identified with the Ingalls outlaws, but one old- 
timer says the ‘‘boys’’ had no use for him and called him ‘‘a 
chain-harness horse thief.’’ Once when he was on the trail 
with them, a man was following them, going in the same di- 
rection, and Red Buck wanted to go back and shoot the man, 
but Doolin made him give up the idea. It is said that Red 
Buck’s price for killing a man was $50. All that was neces- 
sary was to point out the ‘‘victim’’ and hand over $50. Red 
Buck was killed later on Oak Creek in G county (later Custer 
County, Oklahoma Territory), as an item from the Cheyenne 
Sunbeam of March 13, 1896, tells: ‘‘ ... . The firing was 
kept up on both sides until Red Buck was killed..... George 
Miller was his companion.”’ 


-That Dynamite Dick was not the man killed near Ingalls 
is borne out by this item which appeared in the Hennessey 
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Clipper of Dec. 10, 1896. ‘‘The band of outlaws headed by 
Dynamite Dick were surprised by Deputy Sheriff Cox and a 
posse of seven men 16 miles west of Newkirk, Ok., and Dyna- 
mite Dick was killed and Ben Cravens, one of the gang, was 
captured.’’ 


The El Reno News of the same date had this to say: 


Dynamite Dick, who reigned as the king of desperadoes after the 
killing of Bill Doolin, is no more. He was killed near Blackwell 
last week by Deputy Marshal Lund during a hot fight between 
bandits and officers. The marshals had been on Dynamite Dick’s 
trail for several weeks. At sunrise on the eventful day Deputy 
Sheriff Dossie of Kay county, and a band of deputies possemen sur- 
rounded the outlaws in a hollow between Blackwell and Newkirk. 
The fight lasted an hour and over a hundred rounds were fired. 
Dynamite Dick was killed outright and his pal, Ben Cravens, fatally 
injured. None of the attacking party was hurt. 


Dynamite Dick derived his name from the deadly manner in 
which he loaded his Winchester cartridges. In the bullet of each 
cartridge he drilled a hole, which he filled with dynamite; the hole 
was then plugged up with lead and it became a double death-dealing 
instrument. Whenever the ball perforated the object at which it 
was fired, it exploded tearing the object to pieces. At the fight at 
Ingalls in which the outlaws killed so many citizens, Bill Raidlerl5 
fired these dynamite cartridges from his Winchester rifle, doing 
most deadly work, and for which he was afterwards known as 
“Dynamite Dick.” After he was killed a number of these cartridges 
were taken from his cartridge belt 


While on the subject of Dynamite Dick, it is well to note 
the fact that he was still ‘‘going strong,’’ and had not yet been 
killed though confused with several others who were killed or 
captured. 


There was a heated dispute after this fight near Black- 
well, according to the Arkansas City Traveler.1® 


Members of the posse and their friends insist that it was the 
noted outlaw Dynamite Dick, that Cox killed near Blackwell last 
week .... The posse claims that the deputy marshals are jealous 
because they did not make the capture as the reason they dispute 
that it was Dynamite Dick, and the marshals laugh at the charge. 
The United States jailer at Guthrie, who had charge of Dynamite 
Dick for several months, says the corpse he saw is not that of the 
noted outlaw..... The question is getting too deep for the common 
people, therefore we would suggest that in order to settle the dispute, 
if Dynamite Dick is still alive, that he so inform the public. Let him 


come forth from his hiding place and make himself known in some 
manner. 


_ On Dec. 21, 1896, the Guthrie State Capital carried this 
final word: 


15 Bill Raidler was not at the Ingalls fight as he was then in the peniten- 


tiary. And Dr. Pickering’s Diary referred to “Dynamite Dick” 
Re ere ynamite Dick” even before 


16 The Daily Oklahoma State Capital, Friday, Dec. 11, 1896. 
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Last of the Gang: After accounting for several outlaws the 
article says; “Mr. Madsen who has put in twenty-five years in Okla- 
homa and the Indian Territory .... laughs at the recent killing of 
Dynamite Dick ....., As told above Bill Raidler is serving a term 
at the military prison at Leavenworth and is not now and never was 
Dynamite Dick. Dynamite Dick’s real name is Clifford .... .1% 
Madsen declared that Dynamite Dick is still alive and is on foot in 
the territory with the deputies after him, and that no man from 
Oper who knows the real facts ever believed that dead man 
was CK 


The writer has searched the files of several Oklahoma 
papers, and has not found any account of Dynamite Dick’s 
death, although one man who knew him fairly well says he 
was finally killed by officers about six miles east of Cheyenne 
at his mother’s half dugout home. Officers surprised him in 
the early morning as he was leaving the home. 


There were two accounts of the Ingalls fight in the Daily 
Oklahoma State Capital, and it is interesting to compare them 
with Dr. Pickering’s Diary account. Of course Guthrie was 
many miles from the scene and naturally there was more or 
less guesswork in the accounts. The first appeared on Septem- 
ber 2, 1893. The facts of how the marshals entered Ingalls 
and took their positions about town are essentially as the Diary 
has it. The conversations held by the outlaws at seeing the 
marshals is probably imaginative. It is unlikely that their 
words were heard or taken down by any one. The outlaws are 
reported by the State Capital as having given a warning: 


All but Arkansas Tom heard the warning, and went out. He 
finding himself alone upstairs when the firing began, punched a hole 
in the two sides of the roof with his Winchester, and this with the 
two windows, one at each end, gave him command of the whole 
town, the building in which he was being the only two-story 
structure.18 


Some wonderful shooting and daring deeds were done on both 
sides but this man out of sight in the building did most of the shooting 
that killed and wounded. He picked his man whenever he wanted 
to, and for one hour from 10 to 11 o’clock, poured shot down on the 
besieging party, and on citizens who appeared. Bill Dalton had 
his horse shot from in under him twice, the last time by Marshal 
Shadley. Shadley, thinking he had killed him, turned his attention 
to the fire from the hotel, when Dalton walked to within easy shot 
and poured four shots into Shadley, killing him. He then took the 
saddle from his horse and placed it on another and rode off. Bill 
Doolin, after getting away some distance, turned his horse and poured 
shot after shot back into the marshals. He saw Dynamite Dick fall 
off his horse (perhaps wounded) and riding back toward the fight, 
picked him up on his horse. Four men rode off on three horses. 


The names of the outlaws as learned are: Bill Dalton, Bill Doolin, 
Bitter Creek or George Newcomb, Arkansas Tom and Nibs or Tulsa 


17 He had as many names as occasions called for evidently. “Dan Wiley,” 
“Bill Raidler”, but the Ingalls folk who knew him say he was George Grimes. 
18 Citizens still point out that holes punched in the roof would have given 


him only sights at the stars. 
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Jack. The names of the marshals’ posse as learned are: John Hixon, 
Shadley, Houston, Dick Speed, George Cox, Jim Masterson, Jenson, 
Henry Keller, Hi Thompson and Doc Roberts. 


Arkansas Tom kept the marshals at bay until 4 o’clock in the 
afternoon when he made a proposition that if he was promised pro- 
tection from mob violence and not to be put in chains he would give up. 


He said that he knew he could be taken finally, but in the mean- 
time he would kill at least seven men, whom he had range on then. 
He had over eighty balls yet left. His proposition was accepted and 
he came down and gave himself up. 


A posse of eleven men came down from Stillwater and went in 
pursuit of the outlaws. The marshals also followed them further. 


George Ransom, the owner of the hotel in which the outlaws 
boarded, was arrested and this morning brought to Guthrie on a 
charge of harboring the robbers. There will be more arrests of 
citizens, it is said, on the same charge. 


But two days following, the same paper had a further 
account, after the marshals returned to Guthrie. In this ac- 
count they brought Arkansas Tom and a group of Ingalls’ 
citizens charged with aiding the outlaws. The charges were 
evidently not sustained as all returned home later. One of 
the citizens of Ingalls who was taken as far as Stillwater, was 
released there when Marshal Nix saw him in the group. It 
was Lon Case who is now in his ninety-first year. The writer 
talked with Lon and asked him what they did to him. He 
replied that when Marshal Nix saw him at Stillwater he asked 
him what he was doing there. ‘‘You tell me, Marshal,’’ replied 
Case. Thereupon Marshal Nix, who was well acquainted with 
him, said: ‘‘Go on home. We don’t want you.’’ Although in 
his 91st year Lon is feeding a bunch of cattle this year on his 
farm west of Ingalls and has lived a long and useful life in 


that community as one of its best citizens, respected and ad- 
mired by all. 


Among those taken to Guthrie according to the newspaper 
account were: 


John Nix, Sherman Saunders, George Perrin, one Murray, Mr. 
and Mrs. George Ransom, two boys named Case belonging to one 
family, and two of the same name belonging to another..... They 
are sure that Bill Doolin and Bill Dalton were shot and another man 
was undoubtedly killed..... A doctor from Stillwater was called 
out the night following and tended the wounded bandits. He was 
sworn to secrecy and will not reveal their whereabouts, but he says 
that Bill Dalton will never again hold up a train. Along the road of 
the robbers’ retreat they stopped several times at farm houses to get 
buckets of water to bathe their wounds..... The story of the fight 
and the preparations of the capture, if told at length, would be very 
romantic. It is no easy thing to capture five men, outlawed and 
having a lot of citizens protecting them ..... The marshals and 
posse made a bold attempt to capture the most dangerous band of 
robbers in the territory, and when in a few days the death of one 
or two more is ascertained, the citizens will appreciate their efforts. 


(Photo 1958 by Jack McGinty) 
Three old-timers at the Battle of Ingalls Monument. 


Left to 
right on horseback: Lon Case and Billy McGinty. 


Standing in 
center: Gib Shaw who was one that counted the holes in the saloon 
just after the Ingalls’ Battle, in 1893. 
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This event probably marked the beginning of the end of 
bandit gangs in Oklahoma, and as such is an important his- 
torical marker date in the events of early Oklahoma.!® And 
at Ingalls the citizens still remember and each year they meet 
to commemorate the event, gathering around the monument 
“erected to the wrong crowd,’’ as one old man remarked when 
shown the monument which stands at the head of a street in 
old Ingalls at the highway. It is but the natural resentment 
held by some toward a group of marshals who descended upon 
a quiet town, and loosed a barrage of death in which citizens 
suffered more than the outlaws, who escaped, for the most part, 
unharmed. 


19 An official Oklahoma Historical Marker erected under the direction 
of. the Oklahoma Historical Society and the State Highway Commission, with 
the caption “Outlaw Battle,” is located at the intersection of State Highways 
51 and 101, one and half miles west and two miles north of Ingalls, stating 
that the notorious battle with the outlaws there, in 1893, “was a climax in 
bringing law and order to Oklahoma and Indian territories.”—Ed. 
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COMMITTEE REPORT 
BUTTERFIELD OVERLAND MAIL 


To the President and Board of Directors 
Oklahoma Historical Society 


Pursuant to the instructions of the President of the Okla- 
homa Historical Society, this Committee has completed its 
work in retracing across the state of Oklahoma the route of 
the Butterfield Overland Mail, and in selecting the sites for 
the location of the permanent markers to be placed by the So- 
ciety at the site of each of the twelve stage stands or stations 
located within Oklahoma.! All of the markers have now been 
installed and the locations of the stations, mute and faded sym- 
bols of one of the most important contributions of their age 
to the growth and progress of America, are permanently mark- 
ed and recorded for posterity. 


The verdure, profuse along the Overland Mail route across 
Southeastern Oklahoma, ranged in color from the deep green 
of the soft pine to the yellowish green of the ash. The two tone 
leaves of the dogweed, elm and oak were revealed in the light 
May breeze. The planted trees and shrubs at certain of the 
old station sites were in bloom. In the warm sunshine the sweet 
blossom of the privet, locust, bois d’are and catalpa gave a 
heavy fragrance to the air. The wild honeysuckle and black- 
berries were starting to bloom which added a sweet spicey odor. 
The valleys were covered with a lush growth of blue grass, 
made even more fragrant by the tall sweet clover. The springs 
and streams were flowing full as a result of the recent spring 
rains. 


The Committee assembled the morning of Saturday, May 
17, 1958, at the Goldman Hotel, Fort Smith, Arkansas. We 
reached Walker’s station somewhat later than Ormsby on the 
first west bound Overland Mail, as described by him in 1858: 


1The Committee used as reference: 
a. State Highway Commission, county maps, scale % inch—1 mile. 
b. USGS, Topographic maps, various quadrangles. 
c. Photostats of original township surveys, from field notes, General 
re pine (now Bureau of Land Management) Washington 
d. Ormsby, Waterman L., The Butterfield Overland Mail, edited 
(The Huntington Library, 1942). 
Pumpelly, Raphael, A Journey by Stagecoach to Arizona, 1860. 
Conkling, Roscoe P. and Margaret B., The Butterfield Overland 
Mail, 1857-1869. (The Arthur H. Clark ‘Co., Glendale, 1947.) 
g- Special notes kept by Mildred Frizzell, on the tour of the Trail 
in May, 1958. 
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(From original photograph) 
Waterman L. Ormsby, Correspondent, New York Herald Tribune, 


only through passenger on first Overland Mail Stage St. Louis to 
San Francisco, 1858. 
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We forded the Arkansas at Fort Smith, and for the first time 
since our departure from St. Louis, I had an opportunity to sleep in 
the wagon, wrapped up in blankets and stretched on the seats. It 
took some time to get accustomed to the jolting over the rough road, 
the rocks, and log bridges; but three days’ steady riding without 
sleep helped me in getting used to it, and I was quite oblivious from 
the time of crossing the Arkansas to the first stopping place in the 
Indian Territory about sixteen miles from the river, which we 
reached about daylight. 


Our caravan left Fort Smith, Arkansas, going south on 
Towson Street. We crossed the Poteau River eleven miles 
south on Oklahoma State Highway 9. Four miles west of the 
Poteau River bridge, we turned north on a gravel road that 
soon joined the old (former U. S. 271) black top road to 
Skullyville. At Skullyville we turned right on the gravel road 
past Oak Lodge School House and the former Walker home 
site and on down the hill to the station spring on the left side 
of the road. 


U. S. Highway 271 has been rebuilt farther south than its 
former location, and the old route, leading northeast from 
Spiro and passing just south of old (original) Skullyville 
cemetery, is now disused and is hard to recognize as a forme 
major route. 


We parked the motor cars near the spring, and drank at 
the same spot so much enjoyed by the countless passengers 
riding across the Choctaw Nation via Overland Mail stages a 
century ago. The site of the Walker’s Station is in the NW14 
NWY% SE™% Sec. 18-9N-26E and on property once occupied 
by Governor Tandy Walker. The old house (formerly the 
Choctaw Agency, 1832) later known as the Ainsworth place, 
burned on September 12, 1947. The local citizens still carry 
water from this spring. For their convenience, the water has 
been piped out of the old spring house nearby to the side of 
the road. Both the spring and springhouse are almost entirely 
concealed from view by the dense growth of underbrush and 
wild honeysuckle which was in bloom and very fragrant. 


Nothing remains of the old Walker Station but scattered 
foundation and chimney stones. The site of this station is 
easily located by climbing a barbed wire fence and walking 
about two hundred feet up the hill from the spring. 


From the position of the foundation stones it is easy to 
visualize the exact position of the log home. Much landscaping 
remains, which has grown rank and dense from lack of care. 
Many iris and other bulbs were in bloom, marking the location 
of paths, walks, borders and gardens. The dense growth of 
spirea indicates the front of the house. Close to the old foun- 
dation are the remains of a cellar and cistern, built perhaps 


at a later date. 
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About 150 feet east of the site appears the deep cut trace 
of the old road. It lies northeast-southwest, which corresponds 
to the direction across Section 18 of the ‘‘Texas and Fort 
Smith Road’’ shown on the General Land Office survey, dated. 
November 2, 1898, and traverses the present county road at 
a point east of the Walker home site. 


The setting of the Walker Station is one of the most beau- 
tiful of all the Butterfield sites in Oklahoma. The ground is 
covered with a lush growth of blue grass. The tall and stately 
hickory, walnut, oak and elm trees give it an aura of dignity 
and importance. The huge trees in the yards of the surround- 
ing home sites indicates that this was once a thriving and im- 
portant community. 


The Committee selected as the location for the marker, 
a site due east of the Walker location, on the west side of the 
county road, and in the center of the slight depression created 
by the trace of the old road. As installed, the marker is 
situated directly in the center of the Butterfield Trail. 


Governor Walker is buried in the original Skullyville 
cemetery, southwest of his home. The grave is marked with 
an ornate white marble tombstone. The cemetery, except for 
a few small areas that have been cleared for recent graves, is 
almost completely grown rank with dense blackberry bushes, 
wild honyesuckle and weeds. The marble tombstone of Gov. 
Walker bears the square and compass of the Masonic Lodge, 
with these words below: 


Gov. Tandy 
Walker 


Born 
Oct. 14, 1814 
Died 
Feb. 21, 1877 


Behold and see as you pass by, 
As you are now, so once was I 
As I am now you too will be, 

Prepare for death and follow me. 


’ 


The county road upon which the marker was located is 
the one running to the north towards the site of Fort Coffee 
and the empty grave plot of Choctaw Agent Francis Arm- 
strong, but the Committee did not visit those historic loca- 
tions. The Oklahoma Historical Society historic markers for 
Fort Coffee and for Choctaw Agency (Nos. 20 and 15 of the 
Historical Marker brochure) have been moved by the State 
Highway Commission to a commanding spot on the north side 
of new U. 8. 271, due south of Skullyville. 


Walker’s Station as it appeared in 1932. This was the Old 
Choctaw Agency erected 1832. 


Entrance to Walker’s Station site in 1958; only shrubbery remain- 
on the grounds, the house having accidently burned in 1947. 


So 
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From the cemetery, the Committee returned to U. 8S. 271, 
and proceeded west, through Spiro, to the junction with U. S. 
Highway 59, and there turned south. The Butterfield route 
passed through Spiro and proceeded southwesterly, north of the 
present Kansas City Southern tracks, and crossed U. 8S. 271 
about at the intersection with State Highway 31. Mr. and 
Mrs. Conkling state: 


From Walker’s to Trahern’s, the next station seventeen miles 
southwest, at present-day Lathan, LeFlore County, the mail road 
passed south of what is now the town of Spiro and followed a general 
southwest course toward the crossing on Coal Creek. Highway 271 is 
established close to the line of the old road over a portion of this 
distance. Two miles southwest of Walker’s two early established 
roads branched west from the mail road. One led to Edward’s 
Trading Post, and the other was the road followed by Marcy to the 
Sansbois River. Near Coal Creek crossing, the mail road curved 
sharply west and then southwest again and passed over a low divide 
to Buck Creek, ten miles from Walker’s. There was a station 
known as “Buck Creek” at this point on a later established mail route. 
From Buck Creek crossing, the road continued on southwest to the 
crossing on Brazil Creek, a tributary of the Poteau, and then on 
to the crossing on Nigger Creek, near its confluence with Brazil Creek. 


The remains of the stone jail for Skullyville County Court- 
house, Choctaw Nation, stand in the extreme southeast corner 
of Section 12-8N-24H, and the Trail crossed just a few hundred 
feet south of this location. From the Courthouse, the Trail 
appears to have proceeded due east for about two miles in the 
flat between Coal Creek and Buck Creek, before resuming its 
course to the northeast. Between Spiro and the Courthouse 
site few, if any, definite traces of the Trail may be found 
today. 


The route of the Trail across Township 8 North 24 East 
is known with exactness, and is shown as the ‘‘Old Ft. Smith 
and Stringtown Road’’ on the township survey of the General 
Land Office, November 15, 1898. 


The Committee proceeded south on US 271 to Shady Point, 
and there turned west on the section line road. At the end 
of the sixth mile, Nigger Creek was crossed on the county road 
bridge. Less than a half mile farther, we turned north on 
the section line road and proceeded as far as the Brazil Creek 
bridge. This present bridge is located .7 miles southwest from 
the old Trail crossing on Brazil Creek. Returning south .4 mile 
from the Brazil Creek bridge is a lane leading to the east. 
This is the road leading to the Brazil school, now abandoned, 
and the site of the D. R. Welch place and cemetery. At the 
end of the lane, after it has completed a turn to the north, 
and marked with a hedge of huge bois d’arc trees is the site 
of the once busy settlement of Brazil. A few hundred feet 
west of the lane is the grave plot of D. R. Welch. Several 
hundred yards northeast of the cemetery plot is the Nigger 
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Creek crossing, and on beyond is the ford across Brazil Creek. 
The postoffice at Brazil was established April 11, 1879, with 
Mrs. Phebe Welch as postmistress. Until 1895, the office was 
officially known as Brazil Station. 


Brazil Station was on several important roads, and while 
not an official station on the Butterfield Trail, was important 
from the early beginnings. The site of the stables and corral 
is near the present well, still in use. We were told of two 
elderly men living in Poteau who remember as boys in 1903 
climbing to the attic of the old Welch house where they saw 
mail bags and old mail or dead letter files. Mr. and Mrs. 
Conkling write: 


Approximately a quarter of a mile southwest from Nigger Creek 
crossing is the site of Brazil station, established by Washington 
McDaniel and Charles M. James, to whom the right had been granted 
by the General Council of the Choctaw Nation, in October, 1858, to 
operate and maintain a tollbridge on Brazil Creek. This project was, 
no doubt, planned in anticipation of increased traffic over the road. 
Ruins of Brazil station may be seen a short distance north of the old 
house and store of D. R. Welch, built in 1868, at the present settle- 
ment of Brazil. This was a station stop on the local mail lines 
which operated over this route before and after the Civil War, but 
it is not reported on the Butterfield Mail itinerary. From Brazil 
the old road maintained a southwesterly course for three and a half 
miles to Trahern’s, at Latham. 


From the section corner south of Brazil, the county road 
proceeds two miles west and south, and passes westerly through 
the site of Latham. At Latham is the location of Trahern’s 
Station, or ‘‘Council House.’’ The present county road is the 
approximate Butterfield route from Brazil Station to Trahern’s. 
The Latham community is located in SW NW, See. 382- 
8N-24E. On the north of the present road is an abandoned 
store building, and the farm home of Everett Bledsoe. On the 
south is the modern farm home of Leon Watson. Most of the 
Aes countryside has been cleared for small scattered 
arms. 


The Butterfield Station appears to have been in the field 
a few hundred feet east of the Watson home. Mr. and Mrs. 
Conkling state: 


From all that can be learned it appears certain that the station 
was at the original Trahern home located about three hundred feet 
south of the old Council House. This old executive building is re- 
called as a large well-built log structure which occupied a site ap- 
proximately two hundred feet northeast of the present Latham store. 
The tract that the original Trahern home and station occupied is 
now a cultivated field. The evidence in favor of the location is 
the significant fact that the Trahern family burying ground is located 
in a copse of small trees on the eastern margin of this tract. The 
location is further confirmed by a later mail route itinerary which 
gives “Council House” as a station at this point on the route instead 
of Trahern’s, and the distance from Walker’s is given as seventeen 
miles, the same as the distance given between Walker’s and Tra- 
hern’s on the Butterfield Mail itinerary. 
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The Trahern grave is in the grove of large trees in the 


_ east portion of this field. It reads: 


James N. Trahern 
Died 
Mar. 29, 1883 
Aged 
65 Years 


The cemetery continues for some distance east into the 


adjoining pasture. The Committee interviewed Mr. Everett 


Bledsoe, who came to the Latham community in 1908.2 He 


Stated that a former owner had removed the grave stones of 
the cemetery and placed them in a large pile near the Trahern 
_ grave, in order to cultivate the field; and that the entire area 
between the Watson home and the Trahern grave had once 


been a cemetery. 


At the northeast corner of the field, and just inside the 
fence, is the site claimed to be the grave of Chief Musholatubbee. 


It is nineteen feet south of the right of way, and is a large 


mound marked by a row of stones. The large size is attributed 
to the belief that the horse of the Chief is likewise interred. 
Nothing remains of the horizontal stone slab or other grave 
structure, just the large mound of earth and loose stones. 


About 500 feet north is Council House Spring. It is in 
a large grove of trees, and is flowing copiously. Its stone walls 


_are covered with ferns. The spring is often mentioned in con- 
temporary writing, and is a certain aid in double checking the 


site. About 100 feet away is the site of the old Council House, 
marked by a few scattered foundation and chimney stones. 
Mr. Bledsoe related that as a boy, the older settlers would 
align their sight upon the grave of Musholatubbee by sighting 
a certain way through the windows and doors of the Council 
House. 


The Committee selected a site for the marker, on the south 
side of the county road, due north of the Trahern grave site and 


just north of the fence from the Musholatubbee grave. 


The route from Trahern’s to the next station is deseribed 
by Mr. and Mrs. Conkling: 


The nineteen-mile stage between Trahern’s and Holloway’s, the 
next station, pursued an almost direct course southwest. Wild Horse 
and Dog creeks were forded much the same as now. One mile and a 
half southwest of the present settlement of Walls, the road crossed 
the boundary line of LeFlore and Latimer Counties, and a mile 
southwest of present Fowlerville, it crossed the 35th degree parallel, 


2 Committee members were grieved to learn of the death of Mr. Everett 
Bledsoe on May 22, 1958, a week after this interview at Latham. 
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and approximately two and a quarter miles from this point, it 
crossed the 95th degree meridian, and then on three and three quarters 
miles to Holloway’s. 


The Committee proceeded west from Latham .2 mile and 
then turned south to the section corner, and after a turn again 
west, we followed the county road south and west as it pro- 
ceeds to Walls community, following generally on the south 
the course of Brazil Creek. Dog Creek Settlement (See. 11- 
7N-23E), a Negro community of descendants of Negro freed- 
men, is reached about three miles from Latham, and about 
five miles farther the Walls community is reached just before 
the county road crosses into Latimer County. We continued 
west along the south valley of Brazil Creek. The gradient of 
the creek at this point is only 3 feet to the mile, so small one 
is hardly conscious of climbing. This is also a good reason 
for locating the Overland Mail Road here because of the easy 
grade to the southwest. 


From here the road climbs slowly from 400 feet at Latham 
to 600 feet at Edwards’ Store, located (NW Sec. 15-6N-22K) 
at the north entrance to The Narrows (elevation over 650 feet). 
Edwards’ Store, in the community of original Red Oak, is 
located in a beautiful spot. As Edwards’ place is approached, 
one is conscious for the first time of climbing, as the road 
swings southwest and south around the northwest limb of the 
Savanna sandstone hills. 


Approaching from the east, the old original log home of 
Thomas Edwards is clearly visible on the rise to the north of 
the present county road. This is the only original building 
located along the Overland Mail in Oklahoma that is standing 
today. It is located on a limb of the hill that is approximately 
30 feet above the present county road. We parked along the 
road, and walked up the hill some 200 feet to the house, as 
there would not have been room for all three cars to turn 
around in front of the house. 


As we walked up the hill, the old hitching post of bois 
d’are was noted. It was probably near this old hitching 
post that the Overland Mail coaches would stop, while the pas- 
sengers would walk up to the Edwards’ home where they were 
served good food. This would also give the horses a chance 
to blow for the pull up over The Narrows, as from here on 
the gradient is much steeper. Mr. and Mrs. Edgar Hardaway 
occupy the old place. Mr. Hardaway’s father was a nephew 
of Mr. Thomas Edwards. 


It is hoped that this old house with its century of historic 
associations may be preserved. It is long and low. Two sec- 
tions are connected by an open breezeway. A long low porch 
across the full length of the front of the house. The porch is 


The old chimney built with- Carefully notched and fitted 
out mortar, Hdwards’ store. logs of the original house, 
Edwards’ Store. 
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floored with wide boards, well rotted along the outer ends. A 
crude log railing, waist high, and log posts, outlines and helps to 
support the structure. The low sloping roof is covered with 
corrugated tin recently added. A wire fence defines a clean, 
bare and neat lawn. 


As the visitor enters the gate and approaches the house, 
it is realized this is no farmer’s ordinary shack. The minute 
one steps on the well packed yard from long years of use, and 
the steps leading to the porch (which are giant cut slabs of 
sandstone), it is sensed that this is a very old and important 
building. Upon seeing the great, hand hewn logs of the orig- 
inal home on the Butterfield Mail, at once one knows this is 


the real thing. Perhaps the most convincing features of all 


are the great stone chimneys at either end of the home. The 


_ stones are so perfectly fitted on the earliest chimney that they 


laid without mortar. 


The original appearance of the home will have to be imag- 
ined because of the later additions, but the vista from the 
house, of the wooded Brazil Creek valley and hills beyond, 
to the north is one of majesty. It has not been appreciably 
altered. It is an everlasting joy to the visitor of Edwards’ 
store, and looked to us much as it looked to Ornsby, assuming 
he wasn’t too tired to look! 


The beautiful flowering shrubs and early roses were in 
full bloom, which added to the beauty of this historic and scenic 
spot. 


From Edwards, the Committee continued west and south 
on the county road for five miles until we reached the western 
entrance of The Narrows. Here was located Holloway’s Sta- 
tion. From Edwards’ to Holloway’s, the present county road 
follows exactly the Butterfield route, and in many places, the 
depression and trace of the old Trail may be seen lacing back 
and across the present roadway. The original route is shown 
as ‘‘Red Oak and Peach Orchard Road’’ on the survey of 
Township 6N-22H, General Land Office, November 15, 1898. 
The mouth of The Narrows is in SW Section 24-6N-22K, 
and the location of Holloway’s was somewhere in the Quarter 


Section. 


Of Holloway’s Station, Mr. and Mrs. Conkling write: 


William Holloway is believed to have been the original proprietor 
of this station. Unfortunately, nothing definite has been learned 
concerning his identity or antecedents, further than that in October, 
1858, “One William Holloway was granted the privilege to establish 
a toll-gate near his home in The Narrows.” The toll-gate was prob- 
ably located a short distance above the station at the foot of a spur 
of the mountain up over which the mail road made a steep ascent 
and descent. A well preserved section of the old road at this point 
may still be seen. It was probably at this same location that Jack 
McCurtain established his toll-gate, eight years later in 1866. 
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The present county road climbs slowly from the west into 
the saddle forming The Narrows. Portions of the Butterfield 
road may be seen plainly where it crossed and laboriously 
climbed the grade. The great effort that went into building 
the stage road is evident when the enormous slabs of sandstone 
that were used to support the road are examined. The grade 
of the present road is much less than the Butterfield, and in 
order to reduce grades, present engineering has made deep 
euts and fills obliterating sections of the Trail. Portions of 
the stage road appear to rise as much as one foot in twenty. 


The site of Holloway’s is believed to be indicated by the 
remains of an early cemetery, of which only a few markers 
remain. The graves are high above the county road, on its 
south; and it appears that modern highway construction has 
cut away part of the grave plots. The principal remaining 
stone reads: 

Dolphus C. 


Son of 
H. 8. & J. S. Jackson 


Born 
Sept. 238, 1874 
Died 
Oct. 18; 1875 


The Committee thinks that the site of the Station was prob- 
ably within two hundred feet west of the grave plots. This is 
partially determined by the fact that a site farther west would 
be in terrain which would render impractical the operation of 
a toll-gate facility. 


Remarkably, while the Committee was gathered at the 
cemetery site, a deafening roar from the air disclosed the pas- 
sage of a flight of B52 jet bombers. The aircraft were very 
near the ground and by an odd circumstance passed directly 
and immediately overhead. Each member of the Committee 
remained in awe of this incredible contrast in man’s progress 
in transportation within the short span of one century. 


As the location for the Holloway Station marker, the Com- 
mittee designated a favorable site on the north side of the 
county road, across from the cemetery plot, and on a flat 
caused by removal of road building materials. 


We then followed the county road southwest to present 
Red Oak, where we resumed travel due west on U. 8. Highway 
270. The Butterfield Trail directly crosses Red Oak, and then 
swings sharply west, following the direction of U. 8. 270. On 
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the route of the Trail from Holloway’s to the next station, 
Mr. and Mrs. Conkling write: 


From Holloway’s to Riddle’s, the next station sixteen miles 
southwest, the mail road pursued a winding course southward through 
The Narrows and on through what was later known as the Jack 
McCurtain place. The improved highway leading through The Nar- 
rows to present-day Red Oak, branches from the mail road a short 
distance from Holloway’s Station site and follows a course farther 
west. .... One of the best preserved abandoned sections of the 
old mail road on this portion of the route was observed here travers- 
ing a dense oak wood on the McCurtain place. In spite of the under- 
growth it still appeared like a straight narrow aisle through the 
forest, where the bark on the trunks of some of the larger trees 
displayed old scars, long healed, that were scored by the hubs of 
many passing vehicles. The old road could be distinctly traced 
following up the hill past the McCurtain station site, and on still 
farther up towards The Narrows. This was on November 3, 1930. 
It was announced that on the following day work would commence 
on this very spot, felling the fine trees and clearing the land pre- 
paratory to planting, thus effectually effacing this relic of the old 
thoroughfare that has been a trail followed by man as long as he 
has inhabited the region. 


About one mile east of the present town of Red Oak, Highway 
270 and the tracks of the Chicago and Rock Island Railroad cross the 
abandoned mail road where it curved west after traversing the old 
McCurtain place. From this point the road continued on a course 
almost due west, south of the present main lines of traffic, to Riddle’s 
keeping along the edge of the southern foothills, that border the 
narrow valley now traversed by the railroad and highway. Both 
Little and Big Fourche Maline creeks were crossed. Portions of 
the old road may still be traveled over this section. The present 
country road as it approached the Big Fourche Maline, which is 
established almost on the old road, becomes a good graded highway. 
An iron bridge now spans the stream near the old crossing which 
may be seen about seventy-five feet north of the bridge. 


The west course of the Overland Mail, south of Red Oak, 
(likewise true of other places) was no accident. It was de- 
termined by the geology of the country. From a point three 
miles south of Red Oak to a point south of Wilburton, there 
is a line of east-west hills, rising to a height of over 850 feet, 
that would have been real ‘‘horse-killers’’ to cross. The Over- 
land Mail in choosing this route took advantage of the fine 
engineering work of nature and crossed these hills at a point 
where Fourche Maline Creek had laboriously cut through the 
hills, as it flows northeast to the Poteau River. At this point, 
“In October, 1858, John Riddle was among the number to 
whom a toll-bridge concession was granted by the Choctaw 
Council. His charter specified a toll-bridge on Fourche Maline 
Creek near his home,’’ according to Conkling. 


_ We proceeded west on U. S. 270 to Lutie. From Lutie to 
Wilburton, the highway has been rebuilt recently, and it is 
easy for the traveler unwittingly to pass Lutie, as the new 
route is several hundred feet north of the former U. S. 270. 
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A short distance east of Lutie, on former U. 8. 270, a county 
road continues due east and crosses the tracks of the Rock 
Island Railroad. This county road must be followed to reach _ 
the site of Riddle’s Station. Immediately after crossing the 
tracks, driving east, the Lutie Cemetery is seen on the north 
of the road. A short distance farther east is the county road 
crossing of Fourche Maline. The location of Riddle’s toll 
bridge was about 100 feet north of the present bridge. Between 
Fourche Maline and the Lutie cemetery is the Riddle family 
cemetery and the site of Riddle’s Station (Center Sec. 12-5N- 
19E). Some 500 feet north of the county road may be seen 
the scattered stones of chimneys and other debris of the Riddle 
place. The well, partially filled, is a dense brush thicket. 
‘‘The original Riddle home was probably a large log house 
with stone chimneys, typical of the time,’’ writes Conkling. 


On the hillside west of the site is the family cemetery. 
One stone reads ‘‘Isabella Riddle, died Jan. 25, 1875, age 34 
years’’ and another, ‘‘Elsie Riddle, died Feb. 1, 1875, age 29 
years.’’ The grave of John Riddle is not indicated. 


This station was located in a beautiful and bountiful 
valley, almost knee deep in blue grass, with unlimited water 
from the Fourche Maline, and with coal seams exposed a short 
distance south of the station. 


The location for the Riddle’s Station marker was designated 
by the Committee on the north side of the county road, south 
of the Riddle cemetery, and adjoining the present gate into 
the field containing the location of the Riddle home. 


From Lutie to Wilburton, the tracks of the Rock Island 
are superimposed on the trace of the Trail, and the road laces 
back and across, often only a few feet away from the tracks. 
The concrete highway is only a few yards farther to the north. 
Mr. and Mrs. Conkling write regarding the Trail from Riddle’s: 


From Riddle’s to Pusley’s, the next station, sixteen miles south- 
west, the mail road followed a westerly course, south of the present 
town of Lutie, and the city of Wilburton and south of the line of the 
Chicago and Rock Island Railroad, for a distance of three miles and 
then curved in a more southwesterly direction toward the present 
little settlement of Higgins in Latimer County. From Lutie to a 
point about one mile northeast of Limestone, a distance of about six 
miles, Highway 270 and the railroad parallel the course of the old 
road. From this point, the country road leading in the direction of 
Higgins, which branches from Highway 270, is close to the line of 
the old road, and where, farther on, it makes the ascent of a rough 
and somewhat steep hill, it appears to be established in the track 
of the old road. On the summit of the hill, which is one of a low 
range of hills over which the mail road led, was a little settlement 
known as “Mountain Station” post-office, twelve miles southwest 


from Riddle’s, that probably owed its existence to the establishment 
of the Butterfield Mail. 
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West of Wilburton, at a corner just west of Eastern Okla- 
homa A. & M. College, we turned south into a county road. A 
short distance, this road turns to the southwest and parallels 
on the north the Rock Island. After a mile, the road turns 
again to the south, crosses the tracks, and resumes its course 
to the west for 1.6 miles. We then turned again south, and 
proceeded on the county road to Higgins. This road rises 
sharply over a divide, and at the crest, elevation 920 feet, is 
the site of Mountain Station. For several miles on either side 
of Mountain Station, the present road is closely contiguous to 
the Trail, and in many places the ruts and depression of the 
old road may be seen within a few feet along the roadway. 


Mountain Station cemetery (NW Sec..9-4N-18E) is still 
in use, and is in excellent condition. The graves of Melvina 
Pusley and the sons of J. J. Oatman, as well as many others, 
were noted. Iris were in full bloom and the cemetery is an 
inspiration of rustic beauty. The view south from Mountain 
Station is one of grandure; and across the valley of Gaines 
Creek are timbered hills rising to a height equal to the ‘‘pass’’ 
containing Mountain Station. 


Upon reaching Higgins we were fortunate to locate Mr. 
James W. Green (Star Route, Wilburton), the gentleman who 
was residing in the Pusley place when it was visited by Mr. 
and Mrs. Conkling. He had been of great help to them, and 
notwithstanding the passage of the intervening years, he was 
of equal value to the Committee. He accompanied us to the 
site of Pusley’s Station, the most difficult at present to find 
unaided. 


The road has been rebuilt west from Higgins to Harts- 
horne, with a new modern bridge over Gaines Creek. The 
Trail crossed this highway about one mile west of Higgins 
School. At the west approach to the Gaines Creek bridge is 
a county road leading to the south. On this road we proceeded 
south 1.4 miles to the dim almost impassable section line road 
(between Sections 24 and 25) leading east. This is the present 
route to the Pusley site. This trail fords Buffalo Creek and 
terminates at the entrance to the old Pusley place. The trace 
of the Trail crosses north-south at the road end, and may be 
seen plainly as it proceeds across the pasture comprising the 
northeast corner of Section 25-4N-17E. 


Pusley Station (NE14 NE14 Sec. 25-4N-17E) is described 
by Conkling: 

Pusley’s Station was at the home of Silas Pusley, the location 
being in Latimer County, in Sec. 24-25, T4N, R17H. Part of the old 
Pusley farm occupied a large triangular tract of comparatively level 
land lying between Gaines Creek on the north and Pusley Creek 
on the west, which was traversed by the mail road in a general 
northeast-southwest direction from the crossings on the above-named 
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creeks. The original Silas Pusley home and station was a large 
double log house of which nothing remains but two crumbled heaps 
of stone chimney foundations. The ruins may be seen slightly over 
a quarter of a mile southwest of the Gaines Creek crossing, and about 
one hundred feet west of an old log house now standing on the east 
side of the old road, the former home of Eastman Pusley, and now 
occupied by Mr. J. W. Green. The Pusley property is now owned 
by Mr. J. T. Stalling of Hartshorne, Oklahoma. 


The place is now vacant. Mr. J. W. Green, mentioned by 
Conkling as residing in the house, stated he now made his home 
with his children. He also advised that the present owner 1s 
John Watts. 


We spent considerable time at the former home of Kastman 
Pusley. It is an excellent example of the station type home. 
Being unoccupied it was readily inspected. The stage station 
site is about two hundred yards west of the present house 
which was built about the time of the Civil War or soon after- 
ward. The care with which this home had been constructed 
indicated that this community of Pusley’s was built by dis- 
cerning and intelligent people. This log house, now vacant 
and exposed to the ravages of weather and stock, is built in 
the typical station style of two sections connected by an open 
hall or breeze-way. The beautiful hand hewn logs are visible 
where the cheap recent clapboards have fallen off. The door 
and window frames are about twelve inches thick. Porches 
which are rotting away run the full length of the east and 
west sides of the house. The south section of the house is 
divided into two rooms by a light partition, apparently added 
much later. The fireplace in the front room facing the trace 
of the Overland Mail is in a good state of repair. The north 
room was filled with hay. Since this is an excellent example 
of the Butterfield Station home (even though it was built after 
the War Between the States), the Committee urges that it be 
preserved as an historic home. The open hallway had been 
closed with a partition waist high, and screened in for a sum- 
mer room. The beautiful old tree to the north of the house 
and the adjoining well were other indications of a once im- 
portant house. The well was built waist high out of carefully 
cut and fitted slabs of sandstone and adjoined the house at the 
south corner of the west or front porch. The wire fence that 
outlined the yard was covered with early spring roses and 
fragrant honeysuckle in full bloom. 


We recalled the young Indian boy who aided Ormbsy at 
Pusley’s home one hundred years ago. Mr. Ormsby wrote: 


At Pussey (a station for changing horses, where an Indian of 
that name lives), about sixty-six miles from the river, I met an old 
Indian who owns seven hundred head of cattle and a pretty daughter, 
and is willing to give the half of the one to the white man who will 
marry the other. Here I gave an Indian boy a paper of tabacco to 


Traces of the old turnpike road at The Narrows, located north- 
east of Red Oak. Photo, 1932. 


(Photo, 1958) 


This old log house built soon after the Civil War stands near the 
original site of Pusley’s Station, and is the same type house as the 


Stage Station of 1858. 
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give me water enough to wash my face, put on a blue flannel shirt, 
and considered myself pretty well on my way out West. 


- This rich and productive black soil, that pastured Mr. Pus- 
ley’s stock one hundred years ago, is now feeding abundantly 
Mr. Watts’ cattle. 


The Pusley burial plot is about two hundred feet southwest 
of the location of the old Silas Pusley home. Among others in 
this cemetery are the graves of the Pusleys and the Kings. 
There is also an old Indian type grave covered by a small house 
now falling in decay. 


The Committee designated a spot on the south side of the 
primitive section line road along the north of Section 25, in the 
center of the depression made by the old road, as the location 
for the Pusley marker. 


We returned to the ford on Buffalo Creek, and after re- 
gaining the north-south county road, turned left, to the south, 
and almost at once again crossed Buffalo Creek. From this 
point we proceeded southwest across Townships 3 North, Ranges 
16 and 17 East, on a private road traversing the ranch of Moses 
Watts. This road follows very closely the trace of the Trail. 


The next seventeen miles to Blackburn’s is through some 
of the most interesting and difficult geology in the state of 
Oklahoma. This northeast-southwest valley through the Oua- 
chita Mountains was made possible by the great Ti Valley fault. 
This fault swings in a great semi-circle across southeastern 
Oklahoma from Arkansas on the east to Bryan County on the 
southwest where it disappears under younger cretaceous rocks. 
Isolated as this valley is, by nature of its geologic structure and 
lack of subsequent culture, gives the feeling of riding over the 
actual old stage road. In fact, at a number of places it is pos- 
sible to drive over portions of the original mail road. Since 
this area is for the most part one large ranch, there is only a 
private ranch road or trail throughout most of the distance. 
There are no cars, no houses, no telephone lines, no electric 
lines nor signboards for the longest distance of any place along 
the Overland Route in Oklahoma. The trail winds up along 
Buffalo Creek (draining to the northeast) slowly rising to a 
divide near the middle of the valley of Elm Creek (draining 
southwest). Beautfiul wild flowers and a lush growth of grass 
earpet the floor of this valley. 


It is urged that the visitor proceed from Pusley’s to the 
next station site via Hartshorne; and that the route through 
Ti Valley not be utilized without prior permission from the 
-ranch owners. The gates on the ranch road are locked, and by 
returning to the Gaines Creek bridge west of Higgins, thence 
to Hartshorne, and south to Ti, time will be saved and con- 
venience assured. 
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The ranch road passes the site of Buffalo Station, located 
in SEY, Sec. 7-3N-17E, and established in 1867. Conkling 
writes : 


About two and a quarter miles slightly southwest from the Watts 
place is the ruin of the old Pulcher log house, which stood directly 
on the old road. The Pulchers were among the early settlers in this 
region. About a mile southwest from the Pulcher place is the site 
of Buffalo Creek station, a station that was established on a later 
mail route. 


Nothing remains today of Buffalo Station, although the 
exact site is known. The Committee recommends that a marker 
similar to the Butterfield markers be placed at the exact site as 
soon as possible. 


The ranch road comes into the Hartshorne-Ti county road 
three miles west of Buffalo Station, and there we turned left, 
south, to Ti. Somewhere near Ti, on Sunday, September 19, 
1858, Mr. Ormsby had the experience he relates: 


On Sunday night, when within a few miles of Blackburn’s Sta- 
tion, I thought all hopes of a quick trip for the first overland mail 
were at an end. We had taken a splendid team of horses at the last 
station, had been spinning over the rolling prairies at a rapid rate: 
our route for some hours had been over these hills with their gradual 
elevations, and our driver had urged hig team pretty well. We now 
came to a patch of woods through which the road was tortuous and 
stony. But our driver’s ambition to make good time overcame his 
caution, and away we went, bounding over the stones at a fearful rate. 


The moon shone brightly, but its light was obstructed by the 
trees, and the driver had to rely much on his knowledge of the road 
for a guide. To see the heavy mail wagon whizzing and whirling over 
the jagged rocks, through such labyrinth, in comparative darkness, 
and to feel oneself bouncing—now on the hard seat, now against the 
roof, and now against the side of the wagon—was no joke, I assure 
you, though I can truthfully say that I rather liked the excitement 
of the thing. But it was too dangerous to be continued without 
accident, and soon two heavy thumps and a bound of the wagon that 
unseated us all, and a crashing sound, denoted that something had 
broken. We stopped and examined, but found no damage except a 
broken seat, and proceeded to the station. Here a further examina- 
tion, to our utter astonishment, disclosed the fact that the pole, or 
tongue, of the wagon was badly split. It was a mystery to me how 
Wwe ever reached the station without completing its destruction. It 
took more time to mend it than the ambitious driver saved. Moral— 
“Make haste slowly.” After repairing damages we got started again 
and traveled the next 18 miles in two hours and a quarter. 


From Ti we proceeded west on the Pittsburg-Ti county 
road for five miles to the junction with the section line road 
leading south to Pine Top School. For several miles west from 
Ti, the present road follows closely the trace of the Trail. The 
Trail entered Township 2 North 15 East in the NE14 NEY 
of Section 3, and crossed Brushy Creek at a ford in the SW14 
SW of Section 5. Regarding the locality, Conkling states: 
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i As early as October, 1858, a small settlement known as “Brushey”, 
evidently named for the near-by flowing creek, existed in the vicinity 
that may have included Blackburn’s within its borders. In a thick 
wood southwest of the station site are a number of old graves. 
This is said to be old Brushey Cemetery. In 1858, one J. G. Black- 
burn kept a store at Brushey, and judging from the numerous con- 
signments of merchandise to him at that place, waybills of which 
were found among the records of the old commission house of O. C. 
Wood and Company of Fort Smith, he carried on an extensive trade 
for that day. 


The Committee was able to locate the all but obliterated 
remains of the Brushey Cemetery (SE144 SW14 See. 5), with 
the trace of the Trail clearly discernable just north. One grave 
stone, legible in part, reads: 


Mora Bell 
Wife of (?) Bell 
DIED 
April 12, 1888 
GOOD BYE 


The section line road (between Sections 4 and 5) leading 
south from Pine Top School crosses a well defined trace of 
the Trail a few hundred yards north of the south line of these 
two sections. Conkling gives this description of Blackburn’s 
Station: 

Blackburn’s Station was at the home of Casper B. Blackburn, 
in old Jack’s Fork county, now Pittsburg County, the location being 
in Sec. 4-5, T2N, R15H. A heap of chimney stones still to be seen in 
a smal] clearing on the north side of the abandoned old road is all 
that remains of the old Blackburn home and station. 


The Committee was unable to locate with certainty the 
heap of chimney stones in question, but without doubt the sta- 
tion was located a short distance west of the east line of Sec- 
tion 5. <A location on the west side of the section line road 
leading south from Pine Top School, where the road intersects 
the trace of the Trail, was designated as the site for the Black- 
burn’s Station marker. 


From the marker, the visitor should proceed west along 
the section line road on the south some seven miles, towards 
‘Wesley. After seven miles, the county road turns south, 
and the total distance by motor car from Blackburn’s to Wesley 
of thirteen miles is readily passable. The Butterfield Trail 
entered Township 2 North, 14 East, in the NE14 NE of 
Section 12, crossed Brushy Creek in the NW14 SW1%4 of Section 
17, and crossed the west line of the township in NW, SW 
of Section 30. The present road, up the valley of Brushy 
Creek, with the imposing crest of Pine Mountain (El. 1253 ft.) 
is picturesque and full of delight. Blue spiderwort and pink 
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mallow added charm and color to the grass covered hills. The 
Butterfield route is described by Conkling: 


From Blackburn’s to Waddell’s, the next station sixteen miles 
southwest, the road followed a course almost due west for about one 
mile to the crossing on Brushy Creek. Though this short section has 
long been abandoned, it is still traveled by local folk on horseback 
or on foot, and provides a convenient short-cut from a point east 
of the old crossing to the intersection of the mail road with the 
improved country road from Brushy Creek to Blanco. 


On the west side of Brushy Creek, about one-half mile from 
the old fording place, is the site of J. Colbert’s (Brushy Jim’s) stage 
station, another of the post-Civil War stations on this route. The 
site igs located on the south side of the present country road, a short 
distance east of a dilapidated frame house, where in a grass and 
weed-grown patch, the remains of a flagstone floor may be seen. 
These slabs may have formed part of the floor of an old blacksmithy 
dating back to the early occupation of the region by the Choctaws, 
or they may have been laid by “Brushy Jim” himself, for it is known 
that he operated a smithy in connection with his station. The spring 
which once supplied the station still spouts a small stream almost 
in the middle of the improved country road which runs by the site 
a little north of the line of the abandoned road. 


For a distance of about five miles west of J. Colbert’s station 
site the old road is difficult to trace through the fenced land. Although 
the improved country road follows the same general direction as the 
old road, it is established around fenced sections over this distance 
and farther north than the original road which followed along the 
north back of Brushy Creek, through a little valley between Pine 
Mountain and a low lying range of hills to the south. It kept close 
to the foothill of this southern range and then curving southwest 
toward present-day Wesley, maintaining a course close to the foothills 
bordering the valley on the east. This valley through which the 
old road followed over this distance is so narrow that it is probable 
that when the road was heavy on one side, the mail drivers would 
seek the higher and drier ground on the other side, a practice which 
was followed on many other sections of the route. 


The improved country road between Wesley, Kiowa, and Pitts- 
burg, which intersects the country road leading to Brushy Creek and 
Blanco, about five miles north of Wesley, is established from a mile 
to a mile and a half west of the mail road over this distance. 


Standing on the abandoned mail road, about three quarters of a 
mile northeast of Wesley, is the ruin of old Schmallfield log house, 
the home of Frederick Schmallfield, a native of Germany, who settled 
and married in the Choctaw Nation after the Civil War and was 
later appointed postmaster at Brushy. It is said that this was a 
station on a later mail route. At the northern entrance of the 
present little settlement of Wesley, the old road crossed Nolitubbe 
Creek, a branch of McGee Creek. The old fording place may still be 
seen. From Nolitubbe Creek, the country road which passes through 
Wesley and continues on for a distance of about three miles to the 
old Beale place, believed to be the location of Waddell’s station, 
is the approximate route of the mail road. 


About three miles west of Wesley is the site of Waddell’s 
Station (SW14 Sec. 10-1N-13E). Known as the old Beale 
place, it is the present farm home of Glen Elliott (Rt. 2, Box 
69, Pittsburg). The well northeast of the present house is the 


Old graves in “Brushey Cemetery,” near 
Photo, 1932. 


Blackburn’s Station. 


(Photo, 1932) 
Waddell’s Station. Original building, of logs covered with boards 
in picture above, has been torn down and another house built on the 


site, The well in front of the house, not shown in this view, can be 
seen today. 
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original, and all indications are that the Blackburn building 
was located about 40 feet north of Elliott’s home. A well 
defined trace of the Trail leads northeasterly from the barn- 
yard. The old house was extant when visited by the Conklings: 

; The Beale log house stands on the north side of the mail road, 
which at this point is an improved country road. Very little has 
been learned of the Beale family who once occupied the place. 
Numerous authorities claim that the house is the original Waddell’s 
station building, having been built several years before the Civil 
War. The house is certainly a very old one and its location on the 
road corresponds to the distance of sixteen miles from Blackburn’s. 
If the old Beale house is not the original station home, it certainly 
stands on or very near the original site. 


The house is a well preserved example of the pre-war type of 
log house to which period it appears to belong. It is a one-story, 
double log house with an open hall. The dimensions of the two 
main rooms are approximately twelve by thirteen feet, and the hall 
is nine feet wide. The two outside chimneys are constructed of 
partly dressed slabs of limestone. The exterior of the house has 
been weatherboarded, and an addition has been attached to the rear. 
The present stable buildings, nearly opposite the house, stand on 
the site of older structures. 

About 100 yards east of the Elliott place, and just south 
of the present roadway is a rank, overgrown and deserted 
cemetery plot. It contains about fifteen well defined graves, 
each with the usual stone border. None is marked with an in- 
scription of any type. Local legend tells that seven outlaws 
were hanged at Waddell’s shortly after the War Between the 
States and the seven plots in a row are the graves of these 
individuals. The Committee doubts if such care would have 
been taken to provide individual graves, each bordered with 
selected stone, for such characters! 


The Committee selected as the location for the Waddell’s 
marker a site on the north of the roadway, east of the Elliott 
homeplace, and under a large bois d’are tree. 


For the first three miles after proceeding west from Wad- 
dell’s, the county road closely follows the Trail. The modern 
road then goes directly west to join U. S. Highway 69 at the 
Sub-Penitentiary whereas the Trail continued in a more south- 
westerly course entering Township 1 South 12 East in the 
NEY, of Section 2. The road winds west through hills of 
Arbuckle limestone, Ordovician in age. This outcrop of Lime- 
stone, a prominent formation of the Arbuckle Mountains to 
the west, was brought to the surface in this area by a series of 
complicated faults. It is surrounded by Pennsylvanian sand- 
stones and shales, normal to this region. 


A short distance south of Stringtown a new road has been 
constructed leading west from U. S. 69 to the site of the Atoka 
Reservoir, now under construction by the City of Oklahoma 
City as a future water supply. The Trail crossed North Boggy 
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Creek at the center of Section 19-18-12H. This entire area 
has been cleared in connection with the construction program, 
and will be inundated by the reservoir. 


Mr. Ormsby records that it required three hours to trav- 
erse the thirteen miles from Waddell’s to Geary’s Station. It 
is evident why Waddell’s and Geary’s were closer together than 
were the other stations. The road was required to cross the 
hills of Arbuckle Limestone, or to go miles out of the way around 
to the north. At least an hour would be required for a four-in- 
hand to pull a celerity wagon over this one limestone hill. 


Geary’s Station was at the home of A. W. Geary. (Center 
Sec. 19-18-12E) Geary had been operating a toll-bridge on 
North Boggy at this point, and his home was a well-known stop- 
ping place for travelers. Of the crossing, Conkling writes: 

The old crossing on the North Boggy at Geary’s was maintained 
at that point throughout the life of the Butterfield Overland on the 
Southern route, and was never removed to a crossing erroneously 
designated as the Butterfield road crossing, located a mile and a 
half south of Stringtown, and a short distance east of the railroad 
bridge spanning the North Boggy at that point. The road, and the 
crossing erroneously reported, probably did not come into use until 
about 1871-1872, or about the time of the coming of the railroad. 


The site of Geary’s was the only one not visited by the 
Committee. Several overlooks have been built along the road 
leading to the dam site, and the entire bottom ground where 
once Geary had one hundred acres in corn has now been altered 
by construction operations; and as the site will be inundated, 
no purpose would be served by locating it with exactness. 


The Committee agreed that the Geary’s Station marker 
should be located on a high point or vista, overlooking the future 
lake body, with the added words on the tablet ‘‘site inundated.’’ 
In this way the marker location could be suitably incorporated 
into future beautification programs for the lake shore. Ar- 
rangements have been completed with Morrison Cunningham, 
Esq., Director of Public Works, Oklahoma City, to install the 
marker at an agreed location after heavy construction is com- 
pleted. The City of Oklahoma City has agreed to assume the 
costs of erection, and the Committee expresses appreciation to 
Mr. Cunningham and the other municipal officials for their 
interest in this project. 


From Stringtown, the Committee proceeded through Atoka 
on U. 8. 69, and then went west on State Highway 7 to the 
crossing on Clear Boggy Creek. The route of the Trail from 
the North Boggy crossing to the next station, Boggy Depot, 
is all but obliterated and is now obscure in every detail. 


Today’s traveler should turn south on the county road 
entering State Highway 7 at the west approach to the Clear 
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Boggy bridge. At that point is the Historical Society Marker 
(No. 31 of the marker series) for historic Boggy Depot.? 


Boggy Depot was the largest and most important settle- 
ment on the Butterfield route between Fort Smith, Arkansas, 
and Sherman, Texas, in 1858. It is located sixteen miles south- 
west of Geary’s Station on Clear Boggy Creek, in Section 1- 
38-9E, and two miles north of present New Boggy Depot. 


The Overland Mail road traveled around the northwest 
edge of the Ouachita Mountains, from a point south of Wilbur- 
ton, where it crossed south over the Choctaw Fault( the north- 
west boundary of the Ouachita Mountains) to an area approxi- 
mately three miles west of Stringtown, where it again crosses 
the fault to the west. The Choctaw and associated faults dis- 
appeared beneath the cretaceous plains a few miles south of 
Atoka. The fossiliferous clays and shales of Cretaceous age 
were deposited up over the southern edge of the Ouachita 
Mountains. 


Again the Overland stage road takes advantage of nature 
and swings south through the narrow opening made during 
cretaceous time between the Arbuckle Mountains on the west 
and the Ouachita’s on the east. This opening was formed by 
the encroachment and deposition of the Cretaceous sea cover- 
ing the southeast end of the Arbuckles and the southwest and 
south sides of the Ouachitas. Early northeast-southwest trails 
erossed through this opening between the two distinct mountain 
barriers. 


After turning south from State Highway 7, a drive of 
three miles brought us to Boggy Depot State Park at the site 
of the old town. Much work has been done in clearing this im- 
portant location and marking the sites of the various buildings 
and stores. It is to be much regretted that the fine home of 
Rev. Allen Wright (destroyed by fire March 28, 1952) is not 
yet extant, thus adding much to the quiet dignity of this memo- 
rial State Park. 


A postoffice had been established at Boggy Depot Novem- 
ber 5, 1849, with William R. Guy, the proprietor of the Boggy 
Depot hotel, as postmaster. Other than Walker’s, this was the 
only Butterfield stage station in Oklahoma where the location 
coincided with a postoffice. This office was the mail connection 
for Fort Washita and provided postal service for many miles 
of surrounding region. During the period of the Butterfield 
operation Boggy Depot was the Capital of the Choctaw Nation, 
and the National Council met here. 


3 See ref. “Mark of Heritage,” brochure published by the Oklahoma 
Historical Society, 1958. 
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The Trail entered Boggy Depot from the east, and well 
defined outlines may be seen between the State park and the 
crossing on Clear Boggy. The Committee designated a spot in 
the center of this trace, at the extreme eastern limit of the 
park, as the location for the Overland Mail marker. 


From Boggy Depot State Park we proceeded south along 
the section line road across Sandy Creek, passed by present 
Boggy Depot, and drove south five miles. We then went east 
on a section line road to U. 8S. Highway 69-75. From Boggy 
Depot, the Trail went west a short distance and then curved 
sharply south. It entered Township 4 South 9 Hast in the 
NEY, of Section 4 and crossed the south line of the Township 
in the SE44 of Section 382. 


We continued south on U. 8. 69-75 to Caddo, and there 
used the improved county road to Kenefic. The Historical 
Society marker for Fort McCulloch (No. 67 of the marker 
series) is at the junction with Kenefic-Durant road. For those 
desiring to travel more closely to the trace of the Trail, section 
line roads may be used without difficulty between Boggy Depot 
and Kenefie by turning west five miles south of New Boggy 
Depot; proceeding west two miles; and then south to Kenefie. 
This will insure the visitor a close proximity to the Trail for 
the entire distance between Boggy Depot and the next stage 
station at Nail’s Crossing on Blue River. 


Nail’s Station was the home of Joel H. Nail, and was lo- 
eated in the SE14 Section 7-58-9E. Large piles of brick and 
stone mark the location, which is in a field on the high ground 
east of Blue River. It is described by Mr. and Mrs. Conkling: 


Originally it appears to have been a one-story-and-a-half double 
log house with an open hall. The dimensions are: forty-two feet 
long by twenty-six feet wide. The exterior has been clapboarded, 
the open hall closed to form additional room, and modern window 
and door frames have been added. The tall outside chimneys con- 
structed of red brick with the exception of some recent reinforcing 
of the foundations are the original chimneys. It is said that the 
bricks used in their construction were the product of Charles Sparrow, 
an English brick mason who molded and burned red brick at Old 
Boggy Depot. A shelter porch evidently extended along the front 
of the house, judging from the foundation stones still in place. The 
interior of the house has been modernized and otherwise altered to 
such an extent that the homely charm which the old rooms must 
have possessed is gone. Modern frame barns and out-buildings oc- 
cupy the same locations as the old log structures of mail coach 
days. In front of the house near the abandoned road are the founda- 
tion ruins of a store house which stood there in the early days. It 
was a log building forty feet wide by fifty feet long. The house and 
out-buildings were at one time inclosed by a fine wooden fence with 
tall oak posts some of which had ornamental tops of original design. 
Entrance to the front yard from the mail road was over a high stone 
stile. Altogether the old Nail home in the hey-day of its existence 
must have presented an air of distinction and comfort. 
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From this description it is not surprising then when Ormsby 
reports: 

Fourteen miles from Boggy Depot we came to Blue River station 
where a very heavy bridge is building for the company. Here I saw 
a copy of the Weekly Herald—a distance of six hundred miles from 
St. Louis, and nearly seventeen hundred from New York, overland, 
and twenty-five miles from any Post Office. I thought the Herald 
was appreciated there. 


From the Nail house site, we walked down to the river where 
the traces of the ford across the fossiliferous limestone bed of 
_ the stream were clearly visible. That must have been the scene 
of great excitement for the driver of the Overland Mail stages 
as well as the passengers. With four fresh horses, eager to go, 
and a fairly steep river bank to descend, the driver must really 
have had to ride the brake and pull leather to avoid a catas- 
- trophy. 


Hast of the site of the Nail place is the Nail family burial 
plot (SW Sec. 8-58-9E). This small but impressive ceme- 
tery had been allowed to return to a jungle of trees, wild vines, 
climbing roses and iris, all in bloom. Apparently it had not 
been cared for in years. The graves marked with large (ten 
_ feet tall) marble head stones were enclosed by an iron fence. 
The shaft of Joel Nail is inscribed: 


J. H. Nail 


Born 
Mar. 21, 1825 


Died 
May 9, 1867 


The Committee selected a site amid the stones and bricks 
comprising the ruins of the Nail home as the place for the 
marker. The location being on private property, written per- 
mission has been obtained from the owner, Mrs. Vivian Locke. 
The Committee expresses appreciation for this courtesy. It 
is hoped that the tract upon which is located the Nail burial 
plot may be acquired by the Society and maintained as a memo- 
rial to the contribution of this pioneer citizen, J. H. Nail. 


From the grave plot, the Committee returned to State 
Highway 48 and proceeded south to Durant. From Durant 
“we drove west on U. S. Highway 70. On this highway, 2.6 
miles west of the Frisco Railroad underpass, is the boundary 
line between the Chickasaw and the Choctaw Nations. It may 
be readily identified by today’s visitor by the electric trans- 
former station on the south side of the pavement. At this 
point, a county road leads to the south. This road is directly 
upon the old boundary line. One mile to the south is the site 
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of the next Butterfield stage stand, Fisher’s Station. Of 
Fisher’s, Mr. and Mrs. Conkling says: 


The name of Fisher is another name added to the list of Butter- 
field station-keepers of whom neither their names nor identities can 
be recalled by the oldest inhabitants interviewed. Although the name 
of one Osborne Fisher was found among those identified with the 
region, and where it is certain that some one named Fisher was living 
in this stopping-place on the route in 1858, there was no evidence 
to prove Osborne Fisher the occupant. Because the station ceased 
to be known as Fisher’s after the Company abandoned the route in 
1861, and the old name of Carriage Point restored, it has been sug- 
gested that Fisher may have been in the Company employ and 
temporarily installed there. 


The location is immediately behind and in a portion of the 
barnyard of the farm home of A. O. Cross (Star Route, Durant, 
Okla.); and is in the SW14 SEY of Section 34-68-8E. By 
circumstance, this spot was only a few yards east of the Na- 
tional boundary, and slightly more than a mile north of the 
Initial Monument (NW1%4, NEY See. 10-78-8E) placed on 
Island Bayou to mark to the point where the boundary left 
that stream and proceeded due north. Island Bayou does not 
in fact reach Fisher’s Station, as mentioned by Conkling. 
Rather, the site is on Mineral Bayou, which flows easterly 
from Fisher’s, through Durant, and then northeasterly to drain 
into Blue River. Thus, the divide between the Island Bayou 
and Blue River watersheds is on the high ground just south 
of the station site. 


Mr. Jess Robinson, of Durant, a descendant of Dixon D. 
Durant, met with the Committee at Fisher’s, and identified 
with exactness the various landmarks and locations. The site 
is generally known as Carriage Point, and the name Fisher’s 
was never in local use after the Civil War. A postoffice was 
established at the site March 23, 1869, and was in operation 
for less than two years. 


Prominent and well defined mounds of sod cover the fallen 
chimneys and the remains of other structures. Immediately 
east of the Cross barn are many scattered stones and other 
rubble, giving ample evidence of the one time location of 
several buildings. Two large wells, each lined with stone, ap- 
pear in good condition. Immediately north of the site, are a 
few scattered grave stones indicating the location of a small 
cemetery. The largest remaining stone, approximately four 
feet in height, reads: 

Thomas L. Rider 
Died 
Aug. 17, 1863 
Aged 
19 ys. 4 m. 14 ds. 
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A larger cemetery, known as the Carriage Point burial 
ground, is located about one half mile southeast of the Fisher’s 
Station site. 


The Committee selected a favorable location in the front 
lawn of the Cross place as the marker location. Mr. and Mrs. 
Cross expressed interest, and offered to mow around the marker 
and keep it tidy. 


From Fisher’s the Trail progressed south to the crossing 
on Red River. It entered Township 7 South Range 8 East in 
the NE¥4 of Section 3, and crossed the south line of the town- 
ship in the SW%% of Section 33. 


We returned north to U. S. 70, doubled back through Dur- 
ant, and south on U. 8. 69-75 to Colbert. On this highway, 
Island Bayou is crossed one mile south of Calera, and Colbert’s 
was the only Station located in the Chickasaw Nation. The Trail 
entered Township 8 South 8 East at almost the identical spot 
where Highway 69-75 is now located, and for the next mile 
and one-half the two roads are almost superimposed. The pave- 
ment then turns due south on the section line between Sections 
7 and 8, whereas the Trail swung several hundred yards farther 
west in its gentle curve to the River, thus passing along the 
west limits of present Colbert. 


Approximately one mile south of Colbert we turned east 
on the county road, the road to the old Red River toll bridge 
and to Kemp. This road crosses Sandy Creek a few yards west 
_ of the Trail, as the latter was located east of the small creek 
running north from Sandy Creek, and thus the mouth of this 
small tributary is between the present roadway and the Trail. 


Mr. and Mrs. Conkling describe Colbert’s: 


From a description furnished by Holmes Colbert, a son of B. F. 
Colbert, the original home built in 1848, and which became a Butter- 
field station ten years later, was a single-story, double log house. 
The dimensions of the two main rooms were approximately sixteen 
by eighteen feet and the open hall between, twelve feet wide. There 
‘was a sleeping room attached to the rear of one room and a dining 
room attached to the other. The kitchen was a separate log building 
with a large fireplace, connected to the dining room by a shelter 
roof. The chimneys on each end of the main building were built of 
red brick and stone. The house was constructed of the best material 
obtainable and the workmanship represented the best of that day. 


The location is south of the premises (tenant occupancy) 
owned by Dan 8S. Owens. Substantial ruins remain, and the 
old storm cellar is in good preservation. North of the cellar, 
the clear outlines of the rectangular foundations are readily 
discernable. The General Land Office Township survey, dated 
October 31, 1871, shows Colbert had several hundred acres 
fenced and almost the entire southwest quarter of Section 31 
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is marked ‘‘Colbert’s Field’’. On this survey, the Colbert 
home is shown in the SW14 SW14 NW% of Section 31. 


Ormsby describes in detail life at Colbert’s Ferry: 


Sometime in 1848, the Colbert family established themselves on 
the Red River in the Chickasaw Nation, and by the year 1853, B. F. 
Colbert had become a wealthy and influential citizen. He established 
his ferry in that year and five years later in 1858 it was the point 
of crossing on the Red River selected by the Butterfield organization. 


A ride of three hours brought us to Colbert’s Ferry on the Red 
River, the boundary between Texas and the Indian Territory. 


We arrived here on Monday, the 20th at ten minutes to ten—being 
altogether thirty-four hours ahead of time to this point. But here 
was a difficulty. There was no team to carry on the mail. Arrange- 
ments had been made to put it through in quick time on the regular 
day, but it was not expected a day and a half in advance. Indeed, 
there was nothing left to do but to put up with it. We had, by 
several mere accidents, been enabled to obtain our relays so far in 
advance, and now we could afford a little loss of time. We had a 
good dinner and I took advantage of the opportunity to write you— 
the first chance off the wagon since Thursday, the 16th. 


Mr. Colbert, the owner of the station and of the ferry, is a 
half-breed Indian of great sagacity and business tact. He is a 
young man—not quite thirty, I should judge—has a white wife—his 
third. He has owned and run this ferry five years and has had excel- 
lent patronage from its central location, being about midway between 
Preston and the one below. 


Mr. Colbert evinces some enterprise in carrying the stage of the 
company across his ferry free of charge in consideration of the 
increased travel which it will bring his way. He also stipulates to 
keep the neighboring roads in excellent order and has already done 
much towards it. He had a large gang of slaves at work on the 
banks of the river cutting away the sand so as to make the ascent 
easy. His boat is simply a sort of raft pushed across the shallow 
stream by the aid of poles in the hands of sturdy slaves. The fare 
for a four-horse team is a dollar and a quarter and the net revenue 
of the ferry about $1,000.00 per annum. He thinks of either buying 
a horse boat (he must be referring to the Van Buren ferry propelled 
by a horse on a treadmill) or having a stout cable drawn across 
the river so that one man could manage the boat. I suggested to 
him to buy a piece of the Atlantic cable, but he was of the opinion 
that it would be too costly. He owns about twenty-five slaves and 
says he considers them about the best stock there is as his increase 
is about four per year. He has a fine farm and raises considerable 
corn—how much I do not know. At his table I saw sugar, butter 
and pastry—the first two of which have been exceedingly rare 
articles since I left Fort Smith and the last of which I have not 
seen anywhere else since I left Fort Smith. He is nearly white, very 


jovial and pleasant and altogether a very good specimen of the half- 
breed Indian. 


We had determined after giving our horses a brief rest to pro- 
ceed with them until we met the other team coming back from Sher- 
man, but just as we were about starting with them the expected 
team rode up and all haste was made for our departure over Colbert’s 
Ferry into Texas. We crossed the wide, shallow and muddy Red 


So 
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River on one of Mr. Colbert’s boats and saw quite a large number 
of his slaves busily engaged in lowering the present steep grade 
up the bank. 


an few feet east of the site of the Colbert home is the family 
burial plot. The stone of Benjamin F. Colbert is substantial 
and impressive. It reads: 


B. F. Colbert 
Born Dee. 18, 1826 
Died March 11, 1893 


Amiable and Beloved Husband Farewell 
Not on this Perishing Stone 

But in the Book of Life 

And in the Hearts of thy Afflicted Friends 
Is Thy Worth Recorded 


The Committee designated a favorable location in an 
attractive, level and advantageous tract on the south side of 
the county road, at Mr. Owens’ place, as the site for the marker. 


A few hundred yards north of the marker site, the county 
road forks and leads to the abandoned toll bridge across Red 
River. This bridge had been constructed by the Red River 
Bridge Company, as assignee of the license originally granted 
to Colbert. In 1931, a free bridge (present highway span) 
was completed, and the ‘‘bridge war’’ that ensued, with the 
use of the Oklahoma National Guard and the Texas Rangers, 
was an exciting incident of local history. The new bridge was 
opened Labor Day, 1931. Since that date the old span, gradu- 
ally deteriorating and now with rotted timbers, has been used 
only by an occasional citizen not wishing to walk or drive the 
extra mile to the present highway, and will soon fade into the 
limbo of history side by side with the ferry that it, in its turn, 
had superseded. 


Walking onto the disused bridge, from this vantage point 
we looked down Red River to the site of Colbert’s Ferry. It is 
quiet and peaceful now; and time and erosion have lowered the 
gradient of the north bank. The spot is now deeply shaded 
by tall and solemn cottonwood and elm trees. Impressed with 
the tranquility of the site, the Committee tried to recreate in 
our minds the shouting, confusion and excitement that must 
have prevailed as the whip for the Overland Mail brought his 
celerity wagon, pulled by a four-in-hand, down that steep 
bank to the waiting ferry to be pulled across the Red River, 
by Negro slaves, into Texas and towards the unknown West. 


The Committee reports that all of the markers, except 
Geary’s for the reason indicated, have been installed and are 
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now in service at the sites designated by the Committee. Each 
marker, except for the special wording for Geary’s, has an 
identical text. On a bronze tablet are the words: 


Butterfield Overland Mail 
Site Of 
(Name of Station) 


Here was located a stage stand of the 
Butterfield Overland Mail Route, under 
Act of Congress, March 3, 1857. First 
mail stage arrived here in September 
1858 enroute to San Francisco. Service 
continued until the outbreak of the War 
Between The States 


Oklahoma Historical Society 1958 


The plaque has been cast onto a solid concrete pedestal, 
which in turn has been set with reinforcing bars into a large 
sunken conerete base. The Committee employed Bill J. Hall, 
of Oklahoma City, to install the eleven markers. He accom- 
panied the Committee when the sites were selected and knew 
of its wishes with regard to installation details. He has per- 
formed his task with care and dispatch; and the Committee 
expresses appreciation to him for the interest he took in this 
project. 


The Committee reports that its assigned mission has been 
accomplished, and it respectfully asks approval of its work 
and that it be discharged. 


Respectfully submitted 
(signed ) 


Vernon H. Brown 
John D. Frizzell 
Mildred Frizzell 
James D. Morrison 
Lucyl A. Shirk 
George H. Shirk 
Muriel H. Wright 
September 1, 1958 


4 Accompanying the Report published here is an additional volume com- 
prising all of the maps used by the Committee. The maps have been bound 
into a permanent folder and have been placed with the map-collection in the 
Library of the Society. In addition, the Committee has adopted as a supple- 
ment to the above report the Special Edition of the Press Argus, Van Buren, 
Arkansas. This special edition contains as feature articles all of the important 
reference material on the Butterfield Mail service.—Ed. 
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THE ‘“‘Marxk or Herirags,’’ BRocHURE AND A NoTE oN 
NATHANIEL PRYOR IN WESTERN HISTORY 


The Oklahoma Historical Society is receiving many compli- 
ments on its handsome brochure ‘‘Mark of Heritage’’ recently 
published, giving brief histories of each of the 131 sites that 
have been marked by official Historical Markers in Oklahoma. 
A letter from Mr. Will C. Robinson, Secretary of the South 
Dakota State Historical Society at Pierre, to Mr. Elmer L. 
Fraker, Administrative Secretary, says: 

I have just received and had an opportunity to look over your 
fine brochure setting out the location and content of your Historical 
Marker program. The brochure is most attractive and informative, and 
I certainly am going to read all the Historical Markers as I feel that 
they, to a great extent, must set out the high lights of Oklahoma 
history. I note that Nathaniel Pryor came to rest in the state. 

““Mark of Heritage’’ lists the Historical Marker to Na- 
thaniel Pryor, and points out the site of his trading post and 
grave nearby, about five miles southeast of the City of Pryor, 
Oklahoma. Mr. Robinson adds further notes in his letter: 
‘“Pryor who as a sergeant with Lewis & Clark appeared to have 
been a cut above the ordinary soldier.’? When Pryor conducted 
the party taking the Mandan chief, Big White (Shehaka), back 
to his people after the Lewis and Clark Expedition returned 
from the Pacific Coast in 1806, he had a bloody fight with the 
Aricaras near Grand River, South Dakota where a historical 
marker stands on the site today. Mr. Robinson again observes, 
‘“Tncidently, it cost more to get Big White back to his Mandan 
kinsmen than the entire Lewis & Clark journey had cost.’’ 

Six items of importance are pointed out at the site, listed 
on the South Dakota monument: (1) the stops both in ascending 
and descending the rivers by Lewis and Clark, 1804-1806; (2) 
Nathaniel Pryor’s fight in 1807; (3) the final return of Big 
White by Manuel Lisa and Pierre Chouteau, Jr., in 1811: (4) 
William Henry Ashley’s fight with the Aricara in June, 1823; 
(5) Gen. Henry Leavenworth’s punitive expedition in August, 
1823, when the Aricara’s power was broken; (6) the Atkinson- 
O’Fallon treaty party in 1825 when the first review of U. S. 
troops in South Dakota was held on the site. The item that per- 
tains to Pryor on the South Dakota monument is set out below: 

HERE oN Sept. 3, 1807 
ENSIGN NATHANIEL PRYOR 
ATTEMPTING TO RETURN Bia WHITE, 
MANDAN CHIEF TO HIS PEOPLE WAS 
STOPPED AND HAD 13 CASUALTIES IN 
THE FIRST BATTLE WITH THE INDIANS 

IN SouTH DAKOTA. 
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THe BarrLe OF THE WASHITA 
An Indian Agent’s View 


The Battle of the Washita touched off a wave of acrimony, 
charges and counter-charges between the adherants of the 
strong punative policy, lead by the military on one hand, and 
the ‘‘peace policy’’ advocates on the other. There is no doubt 
that the military held the detested ‘‘Indian ring’’ in almost 
as much ill repute as the Indians themselves. Applying the 
term ‘‘Indian ring’’ glibly and loosely, there were areas of un- 
certainty as to just who or what constituted the members of 
the ring in the minds of the professional military, and it seemed 
almost as if anyone disagreeing with their concept of harsh 
treatment, even extermination, of the Plains Tribes, qualified 
for the sobriquet. 

Congress lent an ear to both factions, and several investi- 
gations, resolutions and hearings ensued. By Senate resolu- 
tion of December 18, 1868, the Secretary of the Interior was 
‘requested to send to the Senate any information in the pos- 
session of the Department in relation to the hostile or peaceful 
character of the Indians recently killed or captured by the 
United States troops under the command of General George A. 
Custer, and to inform the Senate whether said Indians were, 
at the time of said conflict, residing on the reservation assigned 
them under treaty stipulations; and if so, whether they had 
taken up said residence in pursuance of instructions emanating 
from the Department of the Interior.’’ 

The resolution was an ideal opening for the anti-army 
forces; and should have been turned by the ‘‘Indian ring’’ as 
the cue for a parade across the National stage of their side of 
the controversy. Unfortunately, the chance was permitted to 
slip by and the opportunity was lost. 

On January 30, 1869 the Secretary of the Interior, O. H. 
Browning, replied to the Senate,! forwarding in satisfaction 
of the resolution a short memorandum from N. G. Taylor, Com- 
missioner of Indian Affairs, dated January 29th, in which the 
Office of Indian Affairs reported to the Secretary that ‘‘all 
the information this office has’’ regarding events on the Wash- 
ita were two personal letters that Commissioner Taylor had 
received; one from J. S. Morrison, Fort Dodge, Kansas, a for- 
mer Indian Agency employee, and the other from Major EB. W. 
Wynkoop, former Cheyenne tribal agent. 

Of Wynkoop, Dr. Thoburn has written :? 

Although Major Wynkoop had had a most creditable record 
as an officer of volunteers, he had been appointed to the position 


of United States Indian agent from civil life. He was snubbed by 
General Hancock, was sneered at in the writings of General Custer 


es free and House Documents, 40th Congress, Ex. Doc. No. 35, January 
3 Joseph B. Thoburn, A Standard History of Oklahoma (New York, 1916) 
Vol. 1, p. 415. 
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(“Life on the Plains” pp. 142-150), while his unselfish services passed 
unnoticed in General Sheridan’s “Memoirs.” While the “Indian 
Ring” and the average tribal agent may have been all that they were 
depicted by the proponents of the transfer of the Indian Bureau to 
the War Department, there were certainly no grounds for belittling 
the service of Major Wynkoop as systematically as it seems to have 
been done. 

The following is Major Wynkoop’s letter in its entirety: 

Philadelphia, January 26, 1869. 

Sir: In reply to your request to be furnished with all the 
information I have received relative to the battle of the Washita, I 
have the honor to state that all the information I have in regard 
to that affair has been gleaned from the public reports of the same, 
and in two letters I have received from Mr. James S. Morrison, who 
was formerly in the employ of my agency; one of his letters I here- 
with enclose, the other is in possession of Colonel L. I. Tappan, of the 
Indian peace commission. 

I am perfectly satisfied, however, that the position of Black 
Kettle and his immediate relations at the time of the attack upon 
their village was not a hostile one. I know that Black Kettle had 
proceeded to the point at which he was killed with the understanding 
that it was the locality where all those Indians who were friendly 
disposed should assemble; I know that such information has been 
conveyed to Black Kettle as the orders of the military authorities, 
and that he was also instructed that Fort Cobb was the point that 
the friendly Indians would receive subsistence at; and it is admitted 
by General Hazen, who is stationed at Fort Cobb, that Black Kettle 
had been to his headquarters a few days previous to his death. 
In regard to the charge that Black Kettle engaged in the depreda- 
tions committed on the Saline river during the summer of 1868, I 
know the same to be utterly false, as Black Kettle at the time was 
camped near my agency on the Pawnee Fork. The said depredations 
were undoubtedly committed by a party of Cheyenne Indians, but 
that same party proceeded with the Sioux Indians north from that 
point, and up to the time of Black Kettle’s death had not returned 
to the Arkansas River. They have been Indians deserving of 
punishment, but unfortunately, they have not been those who received 
it at the hands of the troops at the battle of the Washita. Black 
Kettle’s village at the time of the attack upon it was situated 
upwards of 150 miles from any travelled road, in the heart of the 
Indian country. The military reports state that the ground was 
covered with snow and the weather intensely cold. It is well known 
that the major portion of the village consisted of women and children, 
and yet the military reports are that they were engaged in hostilities, 
and excuse the attack for the reason that evidence was found in 
the camp that the said Indians were engaged in hostilities. How 
did they know that those evidences existed previous to the attack? 
Mr. Morrison states that there were 40 women and children killed. 
That fact needs no comment; it speaks for itself. I do not know 
whether the government desires to look at this office in a humane 
light or not, and if it desires to know whether it was right or wrong 
to attack the village referred to, I must emphatically pronounce it 
wrong and disgraceful. 


With much respect, your obedient servant, 
H. Wynkoop 


\ Late United States Indian Agent 

And thus Major EH. W. Wynkoop stood upon the calendar 

of the United States Senate as the sole advocate for the cause. 
(G.H.S.) 
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Notes ON THE History oF MouNTAIN STATION AND 
J. L. DENTON, RANCHMAN 


Old Mountain Station is at the top of Blue Mountain about 
ten miles southwest of Wilburton, Latimer County, and less 
than 100 yards west of Mountain Station Cemetery. The 
arched gate at the entrance to this cemetery is on the east 
side of the present county road that here parallels the Butter- 
field Overland Mail route of 1858-61. Mountain Station was 
established as a stage station after the Civil War, for stages 
found hard driving over the rough road on Blue Mountain. 
The privilege of establishing a tollgate here was granted by 
the Choctaw General Council on October 18, 1867, to Olasechubi, 
a full blood citizen of the Choctaw Nation, upon the condition 
that he construct and maintain a turnpike on Blue Mountain, 
for travelers on the road between Fort Smith and Boggy Depot. 
Olasechubi’s house became known as ‘‘Mountain Station,’’ the 
site of the house now marked by a heap of chimney stones 
within the shadow of a huge oak tree, near which are traces 
of the old turnpike. Mountain Station Spring which furnished 
water for the stage stand is about 100 yards south of the 
Cemetery. (SH% of Sec. 5, T 4 N, R18 E.). 


Mountain Station was operated a few years after its es- 
tablishment by William Chapen, a native of Virginia, and his 
wife, Martha Riddle Chapen, grandparents of J. L. Denton of 
McAlester, Oklahoma, who has given these notes on his family. 
Martha Riddle was the daughter of John Riddle, a Choctaw 
citizen, who owned Riddle’s Station, a noted stage stand in the 
history of the Butterfield Mail route, the site of which is near 
present Lutie southeast of Wilburton. Riddle’s was the next 
stage station east of Mountain Station when traveling toward 
Fort Smith, the Choctaw General Council having continued 
the franchise for its operation in 1866, to George Riddle, son 
of John Riddle. 


J. L. Denton, great-grandson of John Riddle, was born 
in 1882, three miles north of Mountain Station, and has been 
a prominent cattleman in this part of Oklahoma for over fifty 
years. Dr. Ellsworth Collings, of the University of Oklahoma, 
well known for his book, The 101 Ranch, and articles on the 
history of ranching in Oklahoma, has contributed the following 
biography of J. L. Denton: 


(M.H.W.) 
JAMES LAFAYETTE DENTON—THE COWMAN 


James Lafayette Denton (best known as “Jimmie Denton”) was 
born April 1, 1882, seven miles south of Wilburton, Oklahoma, on Den- 
ton Creek, named after his father. The old Butterfield Stage road, 


established in 1858, passed by his father’s home and a stage station 
was located nearby. 


J. L. Denton, Ranchman, great-grandson of John 
Riddle who owned Riddle Station on the Butterfield 
Overland Mail route, was born near Mountain Station. 


Mountain Station Cemetery near site of Mountain 
Station, a stage stand after the Civil War on the 
old Overland Mail route. 


ii 
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4 His grandfather, William Chapen, and his grandmother, Martha 
Riddle (Choctaw), operated this Stage Station which was located 
on top of Blue Mountain, near a big spring known as the Mountain 
Station Spring. A short distance from the site of the Station is 
Mountain Station Cemetery with grave markers dating back almost 
one hundred years. In this cemetery is buried Mr. Denton’s mother 
and other relatives. The stage station building consisted of a log 
house of two rooms with an open breezeway between them. Mr. 
Denton’s grandmother provided meals and over-night sleeping quar- 
ters for passengers going east and west, while his grandfather looked 
after changing and providing the stage coaches with fresh horses 
on arrival at the Mountain Station. 


John Denton, Jimmie’s father, was born in 1851 in Texas, and 
came to the Indian Territory in about 1870. He married Johnnie 
Chapen, a daughter of William and Martha Chapen. Soon after his 
marriage, John Denton established his home where his son, Jimmie, 
was born, near Mountain Station on the old stage line road. 


Jimmie Denton spent the first eighteen years of his life working 
on the cattle ranches of eastern Indian Territory. He soon became 
one of the outstanding cowboys of the Territory, and was widely 
known for his ability to rope wild cattle and ride untamed horses. 
During this time, he worked for the following Indian Territory ranches 
on the big cattle roundups: Ike Yancy’s “DV Ranch”; J. J. McAlester’s 
and T. J. Phillips’ ‘Six-Bar-Six Ranch”; Dick Coleman’s “C-Bar 
Ranch”; Joe Tannehill’s “J-Box-D Ranch”; J. W. Ward’s “J. W. 
Ranch”; H. P. Ward’s “Double O Bench Ranch”; Ed Crosby’s C-Tree 
Ranch”; R. M. Hall’s “ARK Ranch”; E. S. Bound’s and T. A. Bond’s 
“T-Bar” and “T-Bar-S” ranches; Dave Pollock’s ‘“Seven-D-Ranch’; 
and Tom Lankford’s and Henry Marcum’s “Pot Hook Ranch.” 


In 1900, Jimmie Denton came from Wilburton, Oklahoma, with 
Bob Hall to the new country where Ashland, in Pittsburg County, is 
now located. The country was unsettled at that time since the lands 
belonged to the Choctaw Nation. For the next six years, he lived 
with Bob Hall, and worked for cattlemen who grazed large herds 
on the native grasses of the unfenced country. In 1906, he married 
Lou White, whose father and mother had lived for several years 
some ten miles south of Wilburton. In about a year, Jimmie pur- 
chased, with his earnings as a cowboy, twenty acres of unalloted 
Indian land near Ashland, and built his first log home. Being one- 
eighth Choctaw, Jimmie took his allotment of 220 acres adjoining 
the twenty acres that he had already purchased. A daughter, Lyndall, 
was born in 1907, and the young parents embarked upon a long 
career of ranching in the new country. 


Since Jimmie Denton was already an experienced cattleman as 
a result of his many years of work for the big cattlemen of the 
Indian Territory, he lost no time in getting his new ranch in opera- 
tion. The surrounding country, for the most part, was still open 
country covered with an abundant amount of native grasses. He 
leased large acreage of this land for grazing his cattle, and utilized 
the 240 acres of fertile land, upon which his ranch headquarters was 
located, in the production of cattle feed for the winter months. Along 
with the operation of his ranch, he continued to work on the sur- 
rounding ranches for the first few years, supplementing his income 
by enlarging his herd and making more improvements on his ranch. 
During this time he worked for Crosby’s “C Tree Ranch,” Bonds 
“~? Bar” and “T Bar S” ranches, and Berry’s “Wagon Wrench 
Ranch.” These were large ranches operating big herds of cattle on 
the open range of the surrounding country. 
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The Dentons, as a result of close application to their activities, 
prospered, and in a few years became substantial citizens of the 
new town of Ashland, which soon developed into a thriving trade 
center in the new country. Their herd of cattle increased in size 
each year, and the fertile farm land yielded abundant feed for the 
ever expanding herd. In addition to the production of cattle on the 
ranch, Jimmie bought and sold many cattle on the markets of Kan- 
sas City and other trade centers. 


The Denton cattle brand at first was the “Cross D.” Jimmie’s 
grandmother Denton used this brand as far back as 1870. She turned 
the brand over to Jimmie, and he used it on his own cattle until 1904. 
John Denton, Jimmie’s father, used the “Half Circle JD” brand on 
his cattle and horses. In 1904, Jimmie discontinued the use of his 
grandmother’s brand, and selected the “Seven K” brand for both his 
cattle and horses. He used this brand for more than fifty years on 
his ranch stock. The “Cross D” brand is now the brand of Lyndall 
Coop, the daughter of Jimmie Denton. 


After more than fifty years of successful ranching at Ashland, 
Mr. Denton sold his ranch, cattle, and horses in 1957, and retired 
to a new home in McAlester, Oklahoma. Here he now lives at 902 
East Osage Street, thinking back over the many years that have 
elapsed since he and his young wife set up their ranch in the Choctaw 
country. In this new home in a strange city environment, he is like 
a mighty lion couped up in a steel cage for he yearns to live out 
in the big open spaces with cattle and horses grazing on the native 
grasses. The very mention of cattle and horses brings a radiant 
glow to his sun-tanned face, as he peers wistfully through the picture 
window of his home to distant ranges of long ago. 


—Ellsworth Collings 


BUTTERFIELD OVERLAND Matn, 1958 
IN OKLAHOMA 


The participation by the Federal government in the But- 
terfield Overland Mail Centennial presented a forceful por- 
trayal of a century of progress in postal service. As the orig- 
inal Butterfield Trail was an instrumentality of the Post Office 
Department, it was proper that the contribution to the 1958 
celebration made by that Department be the central theme of 
the Overland Mail Caravan from Tipton, Missouri, to San 
Francisco. 


The stage coach of John D. Frizzell, complete in every de- 
tail, and the Highway Postoffice coach traveling together 
headed the Caravan along the Trail from Fort Smith to Col- 
bert’s Ferry, thence to San Francisco, and presented dramati- 


cally the progress of one hundred years in mail transportation 
and postal service. 


The first Highway Post Office coach was constructed by 
the Department on an experimental basis in 1941. It was de- 
signed to function on the highway in the same manner as the 
railway mail car operates on the railroad. The experiment 
was highly successful, and now many highway postal routes 
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serve the nation. The Post Office Department recalled the first 
coach, already with more than one million miles to its credit, 
back into service for duty with the Butterfield Overland Mail 
Caravan in 1958. 


Hach postoffice along the route of the Caravan was author- 
ized to deposit mail on the coach for transportation over the 
Butterfield route to San Francisco. There each letter, after 
receiving a special back stamp showing the date of arrival in 
San Francisco, was dispatched to the addressee. Philatelists 
were advised of the special arrangement, and at each office 
along the 1958 route letters or covers accumulated for trans- 
portation over the Trail. 


The following is a tabulation of the Oklahoma post offices 
that were on the itinerary, and the number of envelopes dis- 
patched from each office over the Overland Mail Caravan: 


POSTOFFICE PIECES OF MAIL 
Spiro 685 
Panama 510 
Shady Point 480 
Poteau 24388 
Wister 890 
Fanshawe 597 
Red Oak 589 
Panola 495 
Wilburton 1120 
Gowen 525 
Hartshorne 617 
Haileyville 502 
Bache 432 
Dow 436 
Alderson 420 
Krebs 520 
McAlester 1076 
Savanna 441 
Kiowa 540 
Stringtown 537 
Atoka 1121 
Tushka 510 
Caney 412 
Caddo 606 
Durant 10110 
Calera 641 
Colbert 981 


Postmasters were authorized to apply special cachets or 
markings to the outgoing mail placed on the Caravan, and a 
number of fine philatelic items resulted. A description of the 
special cachets that were utilized to commemorate the event is 
as follows: 

Poteau 


A front view of a stage coach, with four horses at the full 
gallop, constitutes the central design, with the inscription: 
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The Overland Mail carried along the Rainbow Trail through 
Poteau, Oklahoma, now the Black Angus Capitol of the World. 
Color of Cachet: Black. 


Wister 


A small illustration of a stage coach, with four horses at a 
full gallop was the central design, which was applied in black 
ink. In blue ink were the words: Butterfield Overland Mail 
1858-1958 Home of Lake Wister Wister, Okla. 


Red Oak 


The design was a side view of a stage coach, with two teams 
galloping smartly toward the left of the envelope. Below the 
design were the words: Red Oak, Oklahoma (Indian Territory) 
Stage Station. Color of chachet: Magenta. 


Panola 


The design was framed by two slightly overlapping circles, 
with the words Butterfield Overland Mail in a curve across 
the top. In the upper circle is a stage coach, with the teams 
moving to the right, and in the lower circle is a modern high- 
way mail coach. Between the two illustrations are the words 
1858 Centenmal 1958, and at the bottom of the cachet is the 
phrase Panola, Oklahoma, Participates. Color: Green. 


Gowen 


Design identical to the description of the Panola cachet, 
except for the name of the post office. Color: Magenta. 


Hartshorne 


Identical to the Panola and Gowen cancels, except for the 
name of the office. Color: Maroon. 


McAlester 


An outline map of the State of Oklahoma contained the 
words: McAlester, Oklahoma 100th Anniversary Overland Trail 
1858-1958. Color of cancel: Magenta. 


Kiowa 


Design identical to the Panola cancel, except for the name 
of the postoffice. Color of cachet: Bright blue. 


Atoka 
A large circle contains the words, in antique type: Over- 


land Mail Company Atoka Butterfield Centennial 1857-1957. 
Color: Magenta. 
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Durant 


An illustration of the log cabin mail station exhibited at, 
the Semi-Centennial Celebration in 1957, now on display 
adjoining the City Hall at Durant, is the central design. - 
Below the illustration at the words: Overland Mail Company 
1858—Fisher’s Station—1958 Durant, Choctaw Nation. Color: 
Magenta. 


Colbert 


The cachet is large and contains as the central design a 
stage coach with two teams on a flat bottom ferry being poled 
across the river. The cachet was furnished by the Oklahoma 
Postal History Society. The wording reads: 1858 Colbert’s 
Ferry, I. T. The Overland Mail Crosses Red River Colbert, 
Oklahoma 1958. Color: Magenta. 


When time permitted, the postoffice mail coach was open 
for visitors. While the Highway Postoffice was in Oklahoma, 
more than 3,400 persons inspected the coach, and the number 
would have been much higher except for the tight schedule. 
Letters and covers mailed on the coach itself received a special 
postmark worded: Tipton, Mo.- San Francisco, Calif. H. P. O. 
No. 1 in a circle enclosing the date. The ‘‘killer’’ portion of 
the cancel contains the words Butterfield Overland Mail Cen- 
tennial Caravan on the left of illustrations of a stage coach 
without horses and a highway mail coach. All mail posted 
upon the coach was transported to San Francisco before release. 


A fine stock of commemorative and special issue stamps 
was carried on the coach, and all along the Oklahoma route 
stamp collectors and others interested were eagerly in line 
to purchase at face value the special issues. 


The postal coach was in charge of William D. Corell, Wash- 
ington, D. C., representing the Postmaster General. Joseph 
Menser, special postal representative, was handling the sale 
of special stamps and commemoratives; and the coach driver 
was William R. Hatchett of the motor vehicle service. 

(G.H.S.) 


Ton OKLAHOMA Civi,n WAR CENTENNIAL COMMISSION 


The organization of the Oklahoma Civil War Centennial 
Commission is here reported in The Chronicles, by Dr. LeRoy 
H. Fischer, Department of History, Oklahoma State Univer- 
sity at Stillwater: 

' Oklahoma joined a group of commonwealths in June of 1958 
when Governor Raymond D. Gary appointed a state Civil War 
Centennial Commission. The recommendation for this action was 
made to Governor Gary and other state executives assembled at the 
Governor’s Conference in Miami, Florida the previous May. 
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Behind the movement to organize state commissions is the 
National Civil War Centennial Commission recently established by 
an act of Congress.1 The purpose of this new federal body is to 
organize and carry out an overall program of activities designed to 
fittingly observe the 1961 to 1965 centenary years of the War Between 
the States. Im working out its program the National Commission 
will coordinate its plans with the similar and related activities of 
the state commissions and local civic, patriotic and historical bodies. 
In all this activity, cooperation with state and local groups is the 
keystone of procedure. 


The National Commission stresses the importance of making the 
Centennial a new study of American patriotism, planned to give us 
a fresh appreciation of the bravery, sacrifice and idealism imbedded 
in the American character. The approach will be through a wide 
knowledge of the basic facts of the war. The truth will be sorted 
from fable and legend, and the new picture will be one of accurate 
history. 


In realizing these purposes, the National Commission does not 
propose a rigid or exclusive program into which state and local 
Centennial activities must fall. These observances will not be directed 
from Washington but are to spring into being in response to the 
wishes of the people of the state and local areas. The Commission 
office, however, will be glad to assist in plans for state and local 
observances when its services are requested. It is equipped to answer 
questions concerning the history of the war and has a chronological 
file of events of the .conflict which may merit local recognition. 
Cooperation is offered in bringing about the proper marking of historic 
sites and landmarks connected with the war. The Washington 
office also has a group of speakers to represent the National Com- 
mission at commemorative events to carry its greetings to local 
participants. 


On the nation-wide level the National Commission is cooperating 
closely with the Department of the Interior and the National Park 
Service in support of the Mission 66 program to complete the 
preservation and development of twenty-six Civil War battlefields, 
memorials and historic sites in the National Park System so that 
appropriate observances can be held at each as its Centennial occurs. 
Historical offices of the various Federal agencies are being en- 
couraged to publish significant studies concerning the war. Special 
commemorative stamps in the one to fifteen cent categories recognizing 
important anniversaries of the war are being proposed by the Com- 
mission to the Post Office Department. The Washington office is 
recommending to Congress that it consider the advisabilty of holding 
ey or more joint sessions in recognition of outstanding anniversaries 
r@) UCP OV GUkceiis’. oi osls 


Several areas of activity by the National Commission depend 
primarily on state cooperation. The collection, cataloging and dis- 
semination of fundamental historical materials like newspapers, manu- 
scripts, maps and pictures, is encouraged so that these materials will 
be preserved and made more easily available to students. A program 
of publication of new research studies, the revision and reissuance of 
important out-of-print works, and other aids to research and writing. 
is also being promoted by the Washington office. Wastly, the National 
Commission encourages special emphasis on the war in the schools, 
colleges, museums, libraries and historical societies of the nation 


1Public Taw 85-305 (Septemher 7. 1957). 85th Congress, Ist Sess. U. S. 
Stat., Vol. LXXT, pp. 626-28. 
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so that a deeper appreciation of and sharper interest in the rich 
heritage of the war will result.2 


The office of the National Commission is located across from the 
White House at 700 Jackson Place, N. W., Washington 25, D. ©., and 
is in charge of Mr. Karl S. Betts, the Executive Director of the 
Commission. The staff includes six persons, with Major General 
U. S. Grant, III, United States Army, Retired, serving as chairman 
of the Commission. The continuing activity of the National Com- 
mission is assured for the Centennial years because of an annual 
appropriation of $100,000 by Congress for that period. Ex-officio 
members of the Commission are the President and the Vice President 
of the United States and the Speaker of the House of Representatives. 
The officers, the executive committee, and the members of the Com- 
mission total twenty peopie prominent in military, congregational and 
historical activities. 


It was against this background of national preparation that 
Governor Gary launched the Oklahoma Civil War Centennial Com- 
mission. Following a conference of the members of the Commission 
with the Governor, the organizational meeting was held in the Blue 
Room of the State Capitol Building on July 18, 1958, with Dr. Charles 
Evans of Oklahoma City, Chairman of the Commission, presiding. 
Dr. Charles C. Bush, Jr., of Norman was named vice-chairman along 
with Dr. LeRoy H. Fischer of Stillwater. The other members of the 
Commission, Dr. A. K. Christian of Norman and Dr. Homer L. Knight 
of Stillwater, were also present. Attending in addition was Mr. 
Elmer Fraker, Administrative Secretary of the Oklahoma Historical 
Society, who is working with the Commission. On the recommenda- 
tion of Dr. Evans, four districts were established in the state for 
organizational and planning purposes, with each member of the 
Commission responsible for one of the areas. Dr. Knight has the 
northwest section, Dr. Fischer the northeast, Dr. Christian the 
southwest, and Dr. Bush the southeast, with Dr. Evans serving 
as a coordinator. 


NotTEs ON THE BouNDARY DISPUTE BETWEEN THE 
Srate or TEXAS AND THE STATE OF OKLAHOMA 


The Oklahoma Historical Society’s Annual Tour of 1958 
was reported by Mr. Henry B. Bass, of Enid, in his monthly 
letter addressed to ‘‘Dear Everybody’’ among all his friends,. 
with some comments on the history of Southwestern Oklahoma 
and the old boundary dispute with the State of Texas. A letter 
from Mr. George I. Shannon, attorney of Amarillo, Texas, to 
Mr. Bass compliments him on the interesting report, aud gives 
further notes that help to clarify the history of the controversy 
between Texas and Oklahoma. Mr. Shannon’s brief review on 
this subject are here given from his letter to Mr. Bass: 


The boundary dispute between the State of Texas and the State 
of Oklahoma had a long and interesting history which has been well 
documented by numerous decisions of the United States Supreme 


2“Statement of Objectives” in Digest of Action Taken by the National 
Assembly Convened by the Civil War Commission January 14-15, 1958 (Wash- 
ington, 1958) pp., 9-11. 
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Court and of the Supreme Court of Texas. As was said by the Supreme 
Court of Texas in the case of Wortham y. Walker (128 SW 2nd 1138), 
the story “is one with an epic past, and is framed in a distinct, 
historical setting. ‘The notable facts that led by successive stages to 
the immediate controversy, are intimately bound up in the life of five 
countries—France, America, Spain, Mexico, and Texas, and unfold 
a drama of the ninteenth century, in which rulers and statesmen 
acted their part and disappeared. The shift of civilization on this 
part of the continent from the Spaniard to the Angle-American is 
at the bottom of the story and illustrates the course of destiny by 
which one race shrinks to its own confines while the other spreads 
to distant lands, and carries with it the precious gift of freedom 
tempered and restricted by law.” 


By the Treaty of 1819 between the United States and Spain, 
re-affirmed with Mexico in 1828 and the Republic of Texas in 1838, 
the boundary line established between the two countries followed the 
course of the Red River westward to the 100th Meridian, and 
crossing that river, ran thence due north to the Arkansas River, all 
“as laid down in Melish’s map of the United States” as of January 
1, 1818. The same line became part of the boundary between Texas 
and the adjacent territory of the United States on the addmission 
of Texas into the Union in 1845. In 1850, however, it was agreed 
by legislative compact between the United States and Texas that the 
northern boundary line of the Panhandle should run west with the 
parallel of 36° 30 from its intersection with the 100th meridian, and 
Texas ceded to the United States all claims to territory exterior to 
the above limits and boundaries. 


Since the Treaty of 1819 merely designated the Red River by 
name, a dispute arose between Texas and the United States as to 
which fork of the river was the true boundary. The United States 
claimed the South Fork (Prairie Dog Town Fork, known to the 
Indians as ‘Ke-che-ah-que-ho-no,”) of the Red River and Texas claimed 
the North Fork of the Red River as such boundary. As early as 
1860 Texas asserted its authority over the territory between these 
two forks by creating it as Greer County; and this territory was 
treated as a part of Texas until 1896, when the United States Supreme 
Court in the case United States v. State of Texas (162 US 1, 40 L. ed. 
867, 16 S. Ct. 725), held that the jurisdiction of Texas extended only 
to the South Fork of the Red River. Thereupon, sovereignty of the 
territory bounded by the two forks of the Red River and the 100th 
Meridian passed from Texas to the United States, and later this 
territory became a part of the State of Oklahoma. 


But the true location of the 100th Meridian was yet to be 
determined. According to the Melish map, it was shown to be some 
80 or 100 miles east of the astronomical location. Its location was 
not finally determined on the ground until 1980. The Supreme Court 
of the United States by an order dated March 17, 1930 (reported in 
281 US 109, 694, 74 L. ed. 731, 1122, 50 S. Ct. 247), approved the 
location as determined upon the ground by Samuel S. Gannett, 
Commissioner, who had been appointed by the court for that purpose 
in the case Oklahoma v. Texas 272 US 21, 71 L. ed. 145, 47 S. Ct. 9). 


Prior to 1930 numerous efforts had been made looking to the 
establishment of the 100th Meridian between the Red River and the 
Parallel of 36° 30’. The boundary line had been regarded by the 
local authorities of the United States and the State of Oklahoma as 
having been fixed upon the ground by what was commonly known 
as the Jones-Brown-Clark line run in 1859 and 1860, and sovereignty 
east of that line, under claim of right to do so, was sought to be 
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exercised by the Government of the United States and of the State of 
Oklahoma. 


Texas in 1892 engaged the services of one H. S. Pritchett to 
establish on the ground the intersection of the 100th Meridian with 
the Red River, Pritchett located this intersection at a point 3797.3 
feet east of the original line established by Jones-Brown-Clark. 


The Gannett survey, approved by the Supreme Court of the 
United States, fixed the 100th Meridian intersection of the south bank 
of the South Fork of the Red River 4071.2 feet east of the Jones- 
Brown-Clark line and established suitable locations throughout the 
entire line in keeping with the decree of the court. The effect of 
this decree was finally to include within the territorial boundaries 
of Texas all of the lands east of what is known as the Jones-Brown- 
Clark line to the true 100th Meridian as established by the Gannett 
survey. 


Many titles to the land in the strip transferred from the 
sovereignty of the State of Oklahoma to the sovereignty of the State of 
Texas were held under patents from the United States, whereas Texas 
had retained title to all public lands within its borders upon its 
admission to the Union. What happened to the titles in the disputed 
area along the 100th Meridian and to the lands between the North 
Fork and the South Fork of the Red River is another story. 
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BOOK REVIEW 


The Kiowa Indians. By Hugh D. Corwin. (Privately printed ; 
Hugh D. Corwin, Lawton, Okla. 1958. pp. 221. Ills. $3.50.) 


The official records of American Indian tribes are generally 
well preserved; but the traditions and stories which give an 
insight into native American minds and hearts are in danger 
of disappearance. Mr. Corwin’s book on the Kiowas is a con- 
tribution to the history of a great people. His sources include 
books and articles on the Kiowa country by Grant Foreman, 
Carolyn T. Foreman, J. B. Thoburn, Colonel James B. Many, 
Lawrie Tatum, J. W. Wilbarger, Josiah Butler, W. S. Nye, 
J. J. Methvin, Isabel Crawford, Rev. Owen F. Thompson, 
George Catlin, and many other writers who have given their 
attention to the Indians. of the Plains. . ; 


More important than his secondary sources, perhaps, are 
the results of his interviews with Kiowa Indians. The descend- 
ants of Hunting Horse; Tom Dietrich, grandson of Joseph 
Chandler; and Edward Clark, son-in-law of Quannah Parker, 
are examples of the host of acquaintances who have enabled 
Mr. Corwin to speak with authority. Kiowa history has its 
share of dramatic action, and the author has packed a great 
deal of it into this volume. His narrative includes the myster- 
ious death of Kicking Bird; the tragie careers of Satank and 
Big Tree; the story of Odlepaugh; the legend of Medicine 
Bluff; and the personal conflict of Satanta and Big Bow over 
a Kiowa woman. 


He also gives with interesting detail the story of the first 
school in the Kiowa country, established by Josiah Butler near 
Fort Sill in 1871. The Saddle Mountain Mission, the life of 
Rev. Albert Horse, and the Methvin Institute, are treated in 
separate chapters. Lone Wolf (Gui-pah-go), and his nephew, 
Ma-Ma-De, also called ‘‘Lone Wolf the Younger,’’ are the 
principals of another chapter. Lucius Aitsan and Jimmy 
Quoetone, each of whom was the son of a Mexican captive who 
married a Kiowa woman, were men of deep influence. 


Students of the Plains Indians will find this account of the 
Kiowas an interesting and informative volume. 
—Edwin C. McReynolds 
University of Oklahoma 
Norman, Oklahoma 
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Trigger Marshal. By Homer Croy. (Duell, Sloan and Pearce, 
New York. Pp. 245. $4.50) 


Bringing law and order to the raw frontier of the Okla- 
homa and Indian territories were largely matters of courage, 
patience, and persistence on the part of United States marshals 
and their deputies. What is now Oklahoma had become the 
refuge of many lawless men from throughout the nation. A 
majority of them were from neighboring regions and frontier 
states. The reason for early day Oklahoma becoming a mecca 
for the outlaw on horseback arose largely from the absence of 
a well organized local constabulary. Where the states had 
sheriffs, policemen, and town marshals, the territories relied 
in general on federal lawmen to keep the peace. Among the 
greatest of these federal peace officers was Chris Madsen. 
His remarkable story is told in a colorful way by Homer Croy in 
Trigger Marshal. 


In recording the life of Chris Madsen, a narrative unfolds 
that is almost unbelievable. This stolid block of a man, born 
in Denmark, is not the type that one would expect to carve a 
glamorous career for himself. But Chris Madsen, the Danish 
lad, fought with the French at the Battle of Sedan in the 
Franco-Prussian War; served with the French Foreign Legion 
in Algiers; was with the United States Cavalry at the Battle 
of War Bonnet Creek when Buffalo Bill killed the great 
Cheyenne Chief Yellow Hand; became a United States deputy 
marshal, and finally a United States marshal. On top of all 
this he served with the American forces in the Spanish-Ameri- 
can War. 


Trigger Marshal, however, concerns itself primarily with 
that period of Chris Madsen’s life when he was a United States 
deputy marshal in Oklahoma. Croy makes a rollicking story 
out of the life of this phlegmatic Danish-American who attained 
phenomenal success as a tracker down and conqueror of Okla- 
homa bad men. Sometimes the author allows his enthusiasm 
for his subject to have free reign, with the result that a certain 
amount of flamboyancy creeps into the styling. The use of 
the simile and the metaphor are occasionally overdone. The 
technique works, nevertheless, to the extent that the reader 
looks forward with anticipation to what is on the next page. 


Like the writer of drama, Croy now and then breaks the 
thread of his story with a bit of humor so as to eliminate the 
monotony of the grimness attached to the duties of federal 
law enforcement men. One of the best of these is the story of 
the time that Madsen and Bill Tilghman, another great marshal, 
went to the nation’s capital in an effort to speed up some of 
their back pay. While there their friend, President Theodore 
Roosevelt, invited them to a swank military ball. The two 
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tough old frontiersmen rented evening clothes and joined the 
festivities. Inasmuch as Chris always spoke with a Danish 
accent, Bill introduced him throughout the evening as the 
Ambassador from Denmark. The attention Chris got from 
some of the grande dames was most amusing. 


There is also pathos in Croy’s writing of this story. His 
description of Madsen’s love for his wife Maggie and his de- 
votion to his children touches one’s heart. The death of Maggie 
was a severe blow to Chris although he was to survive her by 
many years. .Chris and Maggie are buried side by side in the 
Frisco Cemetery a few miles north of Yukon, Oklahoma. This 
reviewer was so intrigued with the life of Chris Madsen, as 
revealed in Trigger Marshal, that he recently paid a visit to 
the Frisco Cemetery to view the last resting place of that great 
peace officer. 


—Elmer L. Fraker 
Oklahoma Historical Society 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 
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NECROLOGY 


RICHARD CLYDE ALLEN 
1882-1958 


: Richard Clyde Allen was a man of many parts. Born and reared 
in a small town, he became a man of note by his own efforts: a good 
lawyer, an efficient public official, and a business executive in large 
enterprises. He was a pioneer in the real sense. Leaving his home 
in an old settled state early in life, he came west to the Indian 
Territory where the Indian laws still prevailed. At times he was 
a visionary and an idealist but his wealth of good sense aided him 
in keeping a balanced view and course in life. His courage, energy, 
ea to work and belief in himself brought him success and 
reward. 


Richard Clyde Allen was born in the town of Kelly, Bladen 
County, North Carolina, on September 14, 1882, the son of R. P. 
Allen and Katie Allen (nee Moore). As a boy he worked on some 
of the farms in the neighborhood, and did odd jobs that could be 
found in a small town to earn his own way. He attended the 
common schools of his community and high school at Lenoir, North 
Carolina. He graduated from Wake Forest College, at Wake Forest, 
North Carolina, in 1902, and for a short time, practiced law at 
Elizabethtown and at Wilmington, North Carolina. He soon came 
to Coweta, Indian Territory, where he joined with James C. Pinson 
in the general practice of law. 


At the age of twenty-eight in 1910, Richard C. Allen was elected 
judge of the District Court of the Third Judicial District, State 
of Oklahoma, comprising Wagoner and Muskogee counties. At that 
time, he was one of the youngest judges to hold such an office in the 
Nation. He resigned this office in 19138, and was appointed National 
Attorney for the Creek Nation by Franklin K. Lane, Secretary of the 
Interior, under President Woodrow Wilson. Judge Allen is reputed 
to have written some of the principal laws relating to the protection 
of Indian rights. He always spoke in the highest terms of the Indian 
people, and they held him in high esteem. 


He resigned as National Attorney for the Creek Nation in 1921, 
and moved to Tulsa, Oklahoma, where he formed a partnership with 
I. W. Underwood in the general practice of law. Here he enjoyed 
a good and lucrative practice, locally, nationally and internationally. 
Later, he became General Counsel and Executive Vice President of the 
Oklahoma Natural Gas Company, one of the largest gas companies 
in the world. Ill health forced his resignation as General Counsel, 
in 1939, yet remained as a Director of the Gas Company. Subsequently, 
he made his home for a time in Capiscola, California, and in his 
native state of North Carolina, at Wilmington. He moved to Fort 
Lauderdale, Florida, in 1950, where he resided until his death. 


We married Lillian Lumpkin on February 24, 1906, at Coweta, 
Indian Territory. No children were born to this union. Mrs. Allen, 
a lady of fine personality, intelligence and charm, survives her 
husband after their happy married life. 


Judge Allen was a member of the Masonic Lodge, the Tulsa 
Bar Association, the Oklahoma Bar Association, the American Bar 
Association, and was licensed to practice before the United States 
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Supreme Court and other Federal courts, as well as State courts. He 
was named a steward for life in the Park Temple Methodist Church 
of Fort Lauderdale, Florida. He died on February 12, 1958, after 
a long illness, and is buried in a mausoleum at Fort Lauderdale. 


Richard Clyde Allen was a man of high intelligence and honor. 
In his private life, he was sober and clean, and his conduct was 
well ordered. He realized intensely the duty of service which the 
bar owes to the community and the duty the lawyer owes his pro- 
fession. These were his prime convictions and motives. He was 
a good citizen, a good lawyer, an honest and efficient public officer, 
and a Christian gentleman. He is greatly missed by his many friends 
who knew and loved him in his lifetime. 


William B. Moore 
and 
Fred P. Branson 
Muskogee, Oklahoma 


RICHARD CLYDE ALLEN 
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OFFICIAL MINUTES OF QUARTERLY MEETING, 
THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS THE OKLAHOMA 
HISTORICAL SOCIETY, QUARTER ENDING 
OCTOBER 23, 1958 


; The Board of Directors of the Oklahoma Historical Society met 
in regular quarterly meeting in the Board of Directors room of the 
niece Society Building at 10:00 a. m. on Thursday October 23, 


With President George H. Shirk presiding, the roll was called 
by the Administrative Secretary with the following members answering 
present: Mr. Henry B. Bass, Mrs. George L. Bowman, Dr. B. B. 
Chapman, Judge J. G. Clift, Judge Redmond S. Cole, Mr. Joe W. Curtis, 
Dr. Emma HEsiill Harbour, Judge N. B. Johnson, Dr. L. Wayne Johnson, 
Mrs. Frank Korn, Mr. R. G. Miller, Dr. James D. Morrison, Mr. 
R. M. Mountcastle, Mr. H. Milt Phillips, Miss Genevieve Seger, Col. 
George H. Shirk, and Judge Edgar S. Vaught. 


Mr. Kelly Brown, Dr. E. E. Dale, Mr. Exall English, Mr. Thomas 
J. Harrison, Judge R. A. Hefner, Gen. Wm. S. Key, Mrs. Willis ‘©. 
Reed and Judge Baxter Taylor were absent. 


It was moved by Mr. Mountcastle and seconded by Judge Cole 
that the absentee members be excused. The motion carried. Dr. 
Harbour moved and Judge Vaught seconded a motion to the effect 
that the minutes of the last meeting be approved. This motion 
was also adopted. 


President Shirk called attention to the fact that the recent 
article in The Chronicles, written by the Administrative Secretary, 
concerning the new officers of the Society, had given him credit for 
more time overseas than was actually the case. He said the record 
should show that he arrived in England in May 1942, rather than 1941. 


He requested that the minutes show he was using a gavel that 
had been presented to him at the Centennial celebration of the 
Butterfield Overland Mail Route at Van Buren, Arkansas. 


The President called to the attention of the Board the passing 
of two former members of the Historical Society staff: Mrs. Laura 
Messenbaugh and Mrs. Elsie Hand. Col. Shirk read a note of ap- 
preciation from the family of Mrs. Hand. It was requested by the 
President that Mrs. Korn see that necrologies were prepared concern- 
ing Mrs. Hand and Mrs. Messenbaugh for publishing in The Chronicles. 


The Administrative Secretary requested authority for returning 
pictures of the 4-H Club members, now on loan in the museum, to the 
families or to Oklahoma State University. He pointed out that 
requests for this action had been made by both members of the Club 
and by Oklahoma State University officials. Mr. Curtis moved that 
the Secretary be authorized to take this action. Motion was seconded 
by Mrs. Korn and carried. 


Staff members of the Society were complimented by the President 
for the work they were doing on the TV educational programs. He 
said that Miss Wright and Mrs. C. BE. Cook had been participating 
in this work, and that other members of the staff were soon to appear. 
He pointed out that such appearances on the part of staff members 
gave wide publicity to the Oklahoma Historical Society and its work. 
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The President stated that he was happy to report that the 
Administrative Secretary had caused an inventory system to be set up 
whereby all items for sale by the Society were carefully listed and 
all sales accurately recorded. He said that the most recent inventory 
showed the sales materials now held by the Society in the form 
of brochures, booklets, flag sets, et cetera, had a total retail value 
exceeding $3,500. 


The chairman of the House and Grounds Committee, Mr. Henry 
Bass, gave his report. He declared there was no question but 
that the most important thing needed to improve the facilities of 
the Oklahoma Historical Society Building was air conditioning; that 
complete air conditioning of the building would entail considerable 
financing; that his committee would attempt to have definite recom- 
mendations concerning the possibilities of air conditioning all or part 
of the building at the next Board meeting. 


Mr. Bass recommended that expenditures from the sale of bonds 
now held by the Society be made in the amount of $600.00 for placing 
a railing in the library to provide working space for the employees 
and to protect entrance to the stacks. He further recommended that 
$1,600.00 be provided from the same source for the purpose of building 
two large wall exhibit cases in the alcove of the third floor. He said 
these requests were being made in order to comply with the suggested 
improvements of the Administrative Secretary and staff members. 


After some discussion, it was pointed out by the Administrative 
Secretary that although it was proposed to build the cases in the 
aleove, it did not mean that the tepee exhibited there would be re- 
moved from display, but would be placed in another location in one 
of the museums. 


Judge Vaught moved that the recommendations of the House 
and Grounds Committee be approved. The motion was seconded by 
Dr. Harbour. All members voted for the motion, except Dr. Wayne 
Johnson who requested that the minutes show he was opposed to 
expending money from the reserve funds except for artifacts, books, 
et cetera. President Shirk instructed that the minutes reflect that 
Dr. Wayne Johnson was opposed to using private money for capital 
improvements. 


In making the report for the Historic Sites Committee, Dr. James 
Morrison stated that Mr. Dale was doing a splendid job in the field; 
that a great many accomplishments had been attained; that most of 
this work had been outlined in the quarterly staff report of the 
Society; that the historic sites brochure would soon be ready for 
distribution; and that the possibility of restoring a portion of the 
Confederate Cemetery north of Atoka was being considered. 


He called on Mr. Fraker to make additional remarks concerning 
the historic sites work. The Administrative Secretary said that 
assistance was being given to several groups that were desiring to set 
up markers, particularly at the 101 Ranch site, Devil’s Canyon, and 
at the Twin Rivers Park near Miami. He also pointed out that recent 
research and surveys had indicated that historic sites ranked as the 
No. 2 choice of tourists for places to visit. 


Col. Shirk stated that it was not generally known that the author 
of the widely known song “Home on the Range” is buried in a Shawnee 
cemetery. He said that a more extensive marking of this grave 
should be considered. 


It was recommended by the Historic Sites Committee that further 
interment in the Garland Cemetery be prohibited. It was moved by 
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Mr. Mountcastle and seconded by Miss Seger that this recommendation 
be approved by the Board. The motion was made and passed. 


The report of the Library Committee was given by Mr. Joe Curtis, 
Chairman. He said that two members of the Board, President George 
Shirk and Mr. Henry Bass, had recently advanced funds for the 
purchase of the book collection of the Lee Harkins Estate for 
$1,675. He said that these two gentlemen made this purchase in 
order to keep the collection from going to a California bidder and to 
enable the Oklahoma Historical Society to acquire any portion of the 
collection it might desire. He said that an additional $30.00 had 
been spent by them in moving the collection to Oklahoma City, making 
a total of $1,705.00. Mr. Curtis further reported that the Administra- 
tive Secretary had requested the Librarian to make a check of the 
titles in the Harkins collection so as to determine which ones the 
Society already had as well as the ones it did not have. It was 
found, he said, by the Librarian that of the 1,480 items in the 
Harkins collection, 622 were duplicates of those already in the Okla- 
homa Historical Society library. 


Mr. Curtis said that in checking the figures it would be found 
there are 808 books in the collection that the Society’s library does 
not have. On a pro rata basis, he continued, plus the cost of moving 
to Oklahoma City, the cost of the nonduplicates to the Society could 
come to $971.85. Mr. Curtis then moved that the Society purchase 
the nonduplicated items for the stated amount of $971.85. This 
This motion was seconded by Dr. Wayne Johnson. President Shirk 
retired from the chair and called upon Judge Vaught to preside. 


Dr. Harbour expressed the viewpoint that it might be well for 
the Society to purchase the entire collection. Dr. Johnson said he was 
in sympathy with that point of view. It was moved by Mr. 
Mounteastle and seconded by Dr. Harbour that the motion be amended 
to buy the entire collection from Col. Shirk and Mr. Bass. 


At this point, Mr. Curtis pointed out that he believed the original 
motion was satisfactory to the two members of the Board who had 
purchased the collection. 


When a vote on the amendment was called for, with Col. Shirk 
and Mr. Bass abstaining, the nays prevailed. Then the original 
motion was put and carried. 


Various members of the Board expressed sentiments of apprecia- 
tion to Col. Shirk and Mr. Bass for their thoughtfulness in preserving 
the Harkins book collection for Oklahoma, and in permitting the 
Historical Society to purchase that portion of the collection which 
was not duplicated in the Society’s library. 


Judge Clift reported briefly on his having represented the Board 
of Directors of the Historical Society at the dedication of the Old 
Post Corral Museum at Fort Sill. 


When the Treasurer’s report was called for, Mrs. Bowman stated 
that the annual audit of the Special Funds had been received and was 
available for all to see. She said the audit showed that the finan- 
cial affairs of the Historical Society, in so far as the Special Fund 
was concerned, were being handled in a businesslike manner, and that 
-all accounts had been found in order. 


Mr. Mountcastle moved that the Treasurer’s report be accepted, 
and the second was made by Dr. Harbour. The motion was put 


and unanimously adopted. 
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The Original Contract for the Building of the Fort Gibson Dam, 
which had previously been presented to the Historical Society by Mr. 
Mountcastle was officially turned to the library and archives of the 
Society. In the interim since the original presentation, Mr. Mount- 
castle had secured the binding of the contract in book form. Col. 
Shirk expressed the thanks of the Board to Mr. Mounteastle for his 
thoughtfulness in this matter. 


Judge Vaught said that inasmuch as the new Constitution pro- 
vides the Society may elect honorary members, that he was making 
a motion to the effect that the President appoint a secret committee 
for the purpose of considering honorary members that might be pro- 
posed to the Board. This secret committee would make screenings 
of those proposed for such honorary membership, and report their 
findings to the Board through the President. The motion was 
seconded by Mr. Phillips and adopted unanimously by the Board. 


Mr. and Mrs. John Frizzell of Oklahoma City, who had been 
invited to attend the meeting by President Shirk, were introduced 
as the ones who had so generously contributed of their time and 
money in order to make the Butterfield Overland Mail Route Centen- 
nial a success. Col. Shirk said that the stage coach furnished by the 
Frizzells was probably the outstanding attraction on the rerunning 
of the famous Overland Mail Route. President Shirk then presented 
to Mr. and Mrs. Frizzell, in token of their great contribution to the 
success of the Butterfield Overland Mail Route Centennial a carriage 
step that had been found at the ruins of Fort Chadbourne in Texas. 
Col. Shirk explained that the Board of Directors of the Oklahoma 
Historical Society had previously and unanimously approved the 
presentation of the memento to Mr. and Mrs. Frizzell. He pointed 
out that though the gift’s intrinsic value might be small, its signifi- 
cance in the way of thanks and appreciation was great. 


Both Mr. and Mrs. Frizzell expressed delight at the presentation 
and told briefly of their trip on the Butterfield Route, all the way 
to California. 


The Board requested that a study be made of the possibility of 
acquiring the 25,000 item gun collection in the Mason Hotel at Clare- 
more. The President was requested to discuss the matter with the 
owner who might turn the collection to the Oklahoma Historical Society. 


Mrs. Korn presented the diary of Mrs. W. W. Jackman of Pacific 
Palisades, California, to be placed in the archives of the Society. 


It was brought to the attention of the Board, by Mr. Curtis, of 
the fine booklet concerning historical markers in the south central 
portion of Oklahoma, that had been compiled and published by Mr. 
W. D. Little, Editor of the Ada Evening News. He moved that the 
Administrative Secretary be authorized to write a letter of commenda- 
tion to Mr. Little. The motion was seconded by Mr. Bass and passed 
unanimously. 


The possibility of acquiring the old Will Rogers birthplace was 
discussed by Dr. Wayne Johnson. He expressed the view that the 
Society should investigate the possibility of acquiring and restoring 
this historic place. The President appointed Dr. Johnson chairman 
and Mr. Redmond §. Cole and Mr. Thomas J. Harrison members of 
A. ee to investigate the possibilities of accomplishing that 
objective. 


It was announced by the Administrative Secretary that during 
the past quarter two new life members and fifty-seven new annual 
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members had paid their dues. Dr. Harbour moved, and Judge Cole 
seconded the motion to the effect that the new members be accepted 
into the membership of the Society. The motion was passed unani- 
mously. Attention was also called to the gifts that had been made to 
the Society and Dr. Harbour moved with Miss Seger’s second that 
the gifts be accepted and acknowledgments made. This motion was 
also adopted. 


Mrs. Bowman presented to the Society eight original pictures 
of the camp sites of David L. Payne. These pictures were made by 
C. P. Wickmiller. She also presented some framed copies of old 
newspapers. The pictures were accepted for the Museum. 

Chairman of the Tour Committee, Mr. R. G. Miller, recommended 
that the 1959 annual Historical Society tour be held the first 
week in June. He said that by setting the time for early June many 
school teachers would be able to make the tour, who otherwise 
would be unable to do so. He said consideration was being given to 
eastern and south-eastern Oklahoma as the location of the tour. 
It was moved by Mrs. Korn that the Tour Committee be given authority 
to proceed with arrangements and that said committee have complete 
authority to arrange all details as to the time, place, and costs. 
The motion was seconded by Miss Seger and unanimously approved. 


Mrs. Bowman moved and Dr. Harbour seconded that the meeting 
be adjourned. This motion was adopted at 12:05 p. m. 


George H. Shirk, President 
Elmer IL. Fraker, Administrative Secretary 


GIFTS PRESENTED: 
Library 


Genealogical Sketch of Certain of the American Descendants of Mathew 
Talbot, Gentleman. Compiled by Robert Howe Fletcher, Jr., 1956. 
Donor: Colonel R.H. Fletcher, Leesburg, Virginia 


Two pictures—‘Drake Well Memorial Museum, Pennsylvania” 
“Bonta House, Pithole, Pennsylvania, 1866” 
Donor: John B. Fink, Oklahoma City 
Four publications from the Industrial College of the Armed Forces: 
“Pre-Revolution of the USSR” by Dr. Caroll Quigley 
“War Production in Future Emergencies” by Walter C. Skuce 
“Human Resources of the Communist World” by Leonard R. 
Linsenmayer 
“Statutory Renegotiation and Profit Control” by Charles Swayne 
Donor: George H. Shirk, Oklahoma City 


Souvenir Book of the Lousiana Purchase Exposition—St. Louis, 1904 


Souvenir Book of the Panama Pacific International Exposition—San 
Francisco, 1915 


Souvenir Album of Ben Hur played at the Overholser Opera House, 
1909-1910 


Scrap Book 


Brochure Commemorating the 38th Anniversary of Oklahoma City and 
the American First National Bank, 1927 


Oklahoma City Chamber of Commerce Golden Anniversary, 1899-19389. 
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Encyclopedia of American Biography of the 19 Oentury by Herring- 
shaw, 1905 

“The Southwest of Yesterday” 

The Romance of Oklahoma—Oklahoma Author’s Club, 1920 

War Ration Book 

New Soldier’s Handbook, 1948 

Dodge City Guide Book, 1956 

Group of maps and picture 


“Steamer Sagamore en route New York to Esopus, August 10, 1904 
Carrying Notification Committee and Guests to Witness Ceremonies 
Attending Notification to Honorable Alton Brooks Parker of his 
Nomination to the Presidency” 


Donor: Mrs. Zoe Tilghman, Oklahoma City 


The Skinner Kinsmen by Mrs. Charles G. Rummel, 1958 
Donor: Mrs. Charles G. Rummel, Kenilworth, Illinois 


Three books printed in the Mormon alphabet, 1868, 1869 
Donor: Elmer L. Fraker, Oklahoma City 


Catalogue of Genealogical and Historical Works—Library of the 
National Society of Daughters of the American Revolution, 1940 
Donor: Ralph Hudson, Oklahoma State Library 


File of the magazine Boy Builder 
Donor: Athie Davis, Oklahoma City 


Twelve copies of THH CHRONICLES OF OKLAHOMA 
Newspaper—Interstate Arts, February 16, 1931 

Map of Oklahoma 

Message of the Governor Henry S. Johnston, 1929 
Speech of Former Governor Henry S. Johnston, 1932 


Governor’s Message to the Hleventh Legislature of the State of Okla- 
homa 


The Negro’s Place in Oall of Race by William H. Murray, 1948 (auto- 
graphed) 


Donor: Dr. B. B. Chapman 
Microfilm: “Records of the Atchison Topeka and Santa Fe Railway 
Company” 
Donor: George H. Shirk 
The Swanee River and a Biography of Stephen Foster by Fle 
Hodges, Jr., 1958 pat 
Donor: Office of the Curator, Foster Hall Collection, Univer- 
sity of Pittsburg, Pittsburg, Pennsylvania 


Comanche Texts by Elliott Canonge 


P. 0 COM O HI Texts by Marvin Mayers 
Donor: University of Oklahoma Library, Norman, Oklahoma 
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Centennial Edition of Press Argus, Van Buren, Arkansas, September 
19, 1958—Issued to Commemorate the 100th Anniversary of the 
Butterfield Overland Mail 


Donor: George H. Shirk, Oklahoma City 
A Social and Economic Survey of Siw Counties in Southeastern Okla- 


ye Atoka, Bryan, Choctaw, Coal, McCurtain and Pushmataha. 


Donor: Leonard Logan, Atoka, Oklahoma 
Indian Territory Cover, 1906 
Donor: George H. Shirk, Oklahoma City 
MUSEUM: 
Pictures 
H & S Railroad entering Blackwell, O. T., February 28, 1898 


Street Scene in Blackwell 1898 
Donor: Mrs. Ella Mae Gerhold, 515 East 24th Street, Kansas 
City, Missouri 


Group of Doctors at Veterans Hospital in Muskogee 
Donor: Dr. D. H. Miller, Veterans Administration Hospital, 
Muskogee, Oklahoma 


Photograph of Dr. Grant Foreman 
Donor: Mrs. Grant Foreman 

Marines presenting Flag to Oklahoma Historical Society 
Donor: U. 8S. Marine Headquarters 


Abandoned Farm House 
Donor: Oklahoma State Department of Agriculture 


First State Mining Board in Oklahoma 
Donor: Stanley N. Neiswander, McAlester, Oklahoma 


Framed photograph of Chris Madsen 
Donor: Reno Madsen, Ft. Worth, Texag 


Framed photograph of Heck Thomas 
Donor: Mrs. J. B. Meeks, 119 Comanche, Purcell, Oklahoma 


Framed photograph of Bill Tilghman 


Donor: Mrs. Zoe Tilghman, 3130 North Barnes, Oklahoma 
City, Oklahoma 


Framed picture of Libby Prison 
Donor: Miss Dee Roads, 507 South Duck, Stillwater, Okla. 


Album of tintypes of Cherokee Indians 
Donor: Mrs. Frances C. Munselle 
Behibtts 


Model of Oklahoma City Oil Field 
Donor: Ike Pierce, District Manager, Phillips Oil Company 


Documents, clippings, booklet of Indian Service 
Donor: Mrs. Floyd Diacon, 715 West Hill Street, Oklahoma 
City, Oklahoma 
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Record Navaho Music 
Donor: Mrs. Milton Kinney, 711 Edgewood, Ponca City, Okla. 


Spoon, Sofky spoon made of wood, Creek 
Donor: Mrs. Robt. L. Aiken, 2019 NW 19th, Oklahoma City, 
< Oklahoma 


Pen, writing pen used by Gov. Haskell 
Donor: May Adele McFadyen, Anadarko, Oklahoma 


Album, old fashioned picture album and coverlet 


Donor: Myrtle Lucille Brown, 2143 North Stonewall, Okla- 
homa City, Oklahoma 


Document, Report of Mining Board 
Donor: Stanley Neiswander, McAlester, Oklahoma 


Stamps, G. A. R. Memorial Stamps in a frame (Union Room) 
Donor: Maude Caywood, 102% West Frank Phillips Boule- 
vard, Bartlesville, Oklahoma 
Document, Appointment of Heck Thomas to office of Deputy U. 8S. 
Marshal 
Donor: Mrs. J. B. Meeks, 119 Commerce, Purcell, Okla. 


Rug, Semi-Centennial hooked rug, 9 x 12 
Donors: Gov. and Mrs. Raymond Gary, Oklahoma State 
Capitol Building 
Newspaper Clippings 


Donor: Mrs. Margie Morris, 519 West Woodward Street, 
El Reno, Oklahoma 


CONFEDERATE MEMORIAL ROOM 


Walnut table, the last piece from the collection from the Jefferson 
Davis Museum at Fort Gibson 


Donor: Oklahoma Division United Daughters of the Con- 
federacy 


Ornamental picture frame for photograph of William (Bill) Gill 


Donor: His son William Cross, 829 Kayton, San Antonio, 
Texag 


Spanish American War recognition button 
Donor: William Dean, 830 Magnolia, Oklahoma City, Okla. 


INDIAN ARCHIVES: 


Twenty-five Creek manuscripts, 23 signed by Alexander Posey 
Donor: Mr. J. R. Pemberton, Los Angeles, California 


Five photostats of Otoe & Missouri records “Santa Fe Sidelight,”’ 
article about Santa Fe Railroad “Findings of Fact and Opinion 
in cases of Pawnee Indian Tribe of Oklahoma vs. United States, 
before the Indian Claims Commission Opinion of Indian Claims 
Commission in Choctaw Nation vs. United States, and Chickasaw 
Nation vs. United States. Petitioners request for Findings of 
ane Sees of “The Kiowa,:Comanche & Apache Tribes of Indians 
vs ate t 


Donor: Dr. B. B. Chapman, Stillwater, Oklahoma 
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New Members for the Quarter July 25, 1958 through 
October 21, 1958 


NEW LIFE MEMBERS 


Watts, Clyde J. 
Bartlett, David A. 


NEW ANNUAL MEMBERS 


Hallett, Bill D. 

Milner, C. Milton 
Cox, James W. 
Cannon, Robert 
Henie, M. B. 

Dyche, Delbert 
Grisham, Billy Daryl 
Staley, Mary Etta 
Chaffin, W. E. 
Chestnut, A. 

Conger, G. F. 

Frensley, Jim J. 

Hail Dr. i. A. 
Cowley, Mrs. Momie 
Smith, Robert Harold 
Herrmann, Arthur Eldon 
Barnes, Joe G. 
Hurley, Mrs. Shelby F. 
Crain, Dr. Robert W. 
Cornett, Jack W. 
Graham, Samuel H. 
Green, Mrs. O. L. 
Howard, Eva 

Jackson, Lela O. 
Markham, Clarence B. 
Robinson, Phillip A. 
Schultz, Mrs. Wayne H. 
Shell, Claud W. 
Yager, Mrs. Frank 
Harrell, Ray E. 
Badami, Mrs. Paul 
Weather, Charlotte E. 
Hughes, Dr. Horton W. 
Riley, F. H. 

Speed, Dr. Louis E. 
Whittet, Mrs. John 
Ballard, Jesse L. 

Cole, Margaret H. 
McNeill, Mrs. N.E. 
May, Milton HB. 

More, Esther McCullough 
Perkins, Jaunita V. 
Wells, Randall L. 
Epton, Hicks 

Brown, Harold Vernon 
Pierce, Mrs. Linna G. 
Tinnin. Ida M. 

Rogers, Mrs. Ida 
Hickman, Miss Lucy 
Braden, G. B. 

Chew, Byron 
Seagraves, Mrs. B. F. 


Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 
Tulsa, Oklahoma 


Ardmore, Oklahoma 
Atoka, Oklahoma 


Bartlesville, Oklahoma 

Belva, Oklahoma 

Drumright, Oklahoma 
” ” 


Duncan, Oklahoma 
” ” 


Granite, Oklahoma 

Hobart, Oklahoma 

Lawton, Oklahoma 

Midwest City, Oklahoma 
” ” ” 


Muskogee, Oklahoma 
Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 
” ” ” 


” 99 ” 


” ” ” 


Picher, Oklahoma 
Ponea City, Oklahoma 
” ” ” 


Shawnee, Oklahoma 
” ” 


” ” 


” ” 


Tulsa, Oklahoma 
” ” 


Wewoka, Oklahoma 
Yale, Oklahoma 

Mesa, Arizona 
Bentonville, Arkansas 
North Little Rock, Ark. 
Washington, D. C. 
Tupelo, Mississippi 
Tucumcari, New Mexico 
North Kansas City, Mo. 
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Divine, Miss Milburn Johnson 
Briggs, Hugh M. Dallas, 
Brumley, O. C. Edinburg, 
McLamore, Mrs. W. T. Houston, 


Glavind, Miss Rozella 


City, 
Texas 


Tennessee 


Texas 


Texas 


Seattle, Washington 


PERSONAL DATA FOR PRESERVATION 
In The 
RECORDS OF THE SOCIETY 


THE APPLICANT WILL PLEASE FILL OUT THE 
FOLLOWING 


Full name (including middle name or names, spelled out) 
Scholastic degrees, if any: ............ Soe ene ee Ss Cones . 


Religious, Fraternal and Club affiliations : cece 


Native State: ccccscccsccsscssscccsnesecsctsmtnessnsessesnsectienetnettntattnstennsensnusctonetnmemennetit 


Date of settlement and place of location in Oklahoma: .............. 


APPLICATION FOR MEMBERSHIP 


To the Oklahoma Historical Society: 

In accordance with an invitation received, hereby request 
that the Board of Directors of the Oklahoma Historical 
Society elect me to Annual, Life, membership in the Society. 
In order to expedite the transaction, I herewith send the 


PEQUIBCU IPCC hac ene eee ; 


The historical quarterly magazine is sent free to all mem- 
bers. 


ANNUAL MEMBERSHIP due (no entrance fee), three 
dollars in advance. 


LIFE MEMBERSHIP fee (free from all dues thereafter), 
$50.00. Annual members may become life members at any 
time upon the payment of the fee of fifty dollars. This form of 
membership is recommended to those who are about to join 
the Society It is more economical in the long run and it 
obviates all trouble incident to the paying of annual dues 


All checks or drafts for membership fees or dues should 


be made payable to the order of the Oklahoma Historical 
Society 


Nominated by 


THE OKLAHOMA HISTORICAL SOCIETY 


The Oklahoma Historical Society was organized by a 
group of Oklahoma Territory newspaper men interested in 
the history of Oklahoma who assembled in Kingfisher, May 
26, 1893. 


The major objective of the Society involves the promotion 
of interest and research in Oklahoma history, the collection 
and preservation of the State’s historical records, pictures, and 
relics. The Society also seeks the co-cperation of all citizens 
of Oklahoma in gathering these materials. 


The Chronicles of Oklahoma, published quarterly by the 
Society in spring, summer, autumn, and winter, is distributed 
free to its members. Each issue contains scholarly articles as 
well as those of popular interest, together with book reviews, 
historical notes, etc. Such contributions will be considered 
for publication by the Editor and the Publication Committee. 


Membership in the Oklahoma Historical Society is open 
to everyone interested. The quarterly is designed for college 
and university professors, for those engaged in research in 
Oklahoma and Indian history, for high school history teachers, 
for others interested in the State’s history, and for librarians. 
The annual dues are $3.00 and include a subscription to The 
Chronicles of Oklahoma. Life membership may be secured 
upon the payment of $50.00. Regular subscription to The 
Chronicles is $4.00 annually; single copies of the magazine 
(1937 to current number), $1.00 each plus postage. All dues 
and correspondence relating thereto should be sent direct to 
the Administrative Secretary, Oklahoma Historical Society 
Building, Oklahoma City, Oklahoma. 
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Aash, Mrs. A. R., 216. 
Abernathy, J. W., 93. 
Ackley, Levi, 55. 

“Action on Chilocco Creek,” by George 
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Ada (Okla.), historic 
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Adams, J. W., 93; W. M., 93. 

Adamson, W. B., 93. 

Ahatone, Samuel, 125. 
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Aimdayco, Kiowa Indian, 127. 

Aitsan, Lucius, Kiowa Indian, 125, 130, 
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Akometo, Kiowa Indian, 130. 
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Beebe’s Schoo] in Green County, 190; 
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Alberty, B. W., 278. 

Alderson (Okla.), 479. 

Alexander, W. B., 93; William, 93. 

Alfalfa County (Okla.) historic sites in, 


283. 

Alfred (Okla. Terry.), 66, 213. 

Allard, Lou, 350. 

Allen, Edgar A., 138n; Ernest E., 205; 
Mrs. Katie Moore, 490; Lillian Lump- 
kin, 489; R. P., 490; “Richard Clyde,” 
by William B. Moore and Fred Bran- 
son, 489-490. 

American Baptist Home Mission Society, 
118, 119, 128. 

American Homestead 
Freedmen, 367. 

“American Indian Corn Dishes,” by 
Muriel H. Wright, 155-166. 

American Indian Exposition, at Anadarko, 
Okla., 319. 

American Indian Hall of Fame, Dedica- 
tion of Memorial Statues in the, 322- 
328: first Seminar on American Indian 
Life sponsored by, 320-321. 

Amohee District (Cherokee Nation), 271. 

Amos, Harold C., 216. 

Anadarko (Okla.) 119; American Indian 
Hall of Fame at, 322; Episcopal lace- 
making school at, 42, 46; Indian fight 
Nagel Hla 


Association for 


Anderson, Annie, 55n; George, 55n; P. 
K., gift of, 229. 

Androm, John, 418; Tom, 418. 

Anko Calendar of Kiowa Indians, 13. 

Arapaho Indians, 3, 328, 405; condition 
of, 33-35, 37; Mennonite missionary 
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Arbuckle, Gen. Matthew, 344. 

Arbuckle Mountains, 465. 

Aricara Indians, 473. 

Arispe, Ignacio, 360. 

A RK Ranch, 477. 

Arkansas & Texas Land Company, 362- 
364, 368. 

Arkansas Tom, outlaw, 433-436, 439, 443. 

Armsirong, Francis, 448. 

Arnold, W. C., 93. 

Asbury Mission, 55n., 

Ashland (Okla.), 477, 478. 

Ashley, William Henry, 473. 

Atchison, Andrew, 138n. 

Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railroad, in 
Kansas, 72; in Oklahoma, 65, 66, 72, 


Atkins, J. D. C., Commission of Indian 
Affairs, 17; Manon Turner, gift of, 
352; Robert L., gift of, 498 

Atkinson—O’Fallon Treaty Party, 473. 

Atlantic & Pacific Railroad, 31, 170, 171, 
207. 

Atoka (Okla.), 50, 51, 479, 480; Masonic 
Lodge in, 206, 207. 


Atoka County (Okla.), Boggy Depot 
State Park in, 204-207; historic sites 
in, 283. 


Atoka Reservoir, 463. 

Audrain, James P., 171; Mary M., 208; 
Mary Wilson, 171; Peter, 171. 

Augur, Gen. C. C., 10, 12. 

Avery Miss Mary, 193. 


a ee, 


Bache (Okla.), 479. 

Bacon, Maj. John M., 246, 251n. 

Bagg, Tookah Turner, 56n. 

Baker, Mrs. Frank, gift of, 351. 

Baker City (Okla. Terry.) ghost town, 
215. 

Baker’s Ranch, on Chisholm Trail, 215. 

Baldwin, Don. 282, 321 323; Lieut. Frank, 
12; Miss Lida J., 189. 

Balenti, Miss May Belle, 92; Mike, 92; 
William M., 92. 


Balentine, Rev. H., 191. 

Balienger, Dr. T. oh 282, 350. 

Ballew, Miss ............ 124 

Balyeat, Frank A., 202; 
Wells,” by, 220- 221, 

Bank, Dudley, U.S. Deputy Marshal, 441. 

Baptist Home Mission Society, Women’s 
American, 318. 

Baptist Missionary Training School, at 
Chicago, Ill., 118, 119. 

Baptist School, Goingsnake 
Cherokee Nation, 277n. 

Bar-X-Bar Ranch, 436. 

Barnhill, N. O., 92. 

Barnitz, Col. Albert, 398-407. 

Bartles, Jacob M., 17, 19. 

Bass, Henry, 199, 200, 282, 350, 483, 491- 
493. 

Bates, George, Wichita Indian, 320. 

Battey, Thomas, 10. 

Battle, of Adobe Walls, 11; of Chus- 
tenahlah, 22; of Gaines Mill (Va.), 
88; of Little Big Horn, 345; of Palo 
Duro Canyon, 321; of Stone River (So. 
Car.), 62n; of the Washita, 90, 91, 371- 
410, 474-475; of Wichita Village, 200. 

Beales, Eugenia K., 368; James Alfred 
Greaves, 366, 368; Dr. John Charles, 
362, 366; Maria Dolores Soto y Soldani, 
362, 365. 

Beals, Rev. D. A., 86. 

Bean, Amelia, 273; Betsy McNair, 273, 
277; David, 273; Gustavus, 273, Jesse, 
277; Mira Neely, 273; William, 273. 

Beaubien, Charles, 369. 

Beaver County (Okla.) historic sites in, 
284. 

Beckham County (Okla.) 
in, 284. 

Bedell, Miss Harriett, 43, 44, 46. 

Bee Dunn Ranch, 432, 433. 

Beebe’s School, in Green County, Ala- 
bama, 190. 

Beede, Cyrus, Osage Indian Agent, 428. 

Bell, Lieut. J. F., 256; James “Jack”, 
175; Maj. James M., 400; Mora, grave 
of, 461, Sarah Caroline, 175n. 

Benteen Col, Frederick W., 401, 409. 

Benton, Joe, of Nocona, Tex., 200. 

Berg, Clarence, 222. 

Berry, J. K., 440. 

Betts, H. T., 93; Karl S., 483. 

Big Bow, Kiowa Indian, 9, 13, 486. 

Big Cabin, Cherokee Indian, 276. 

Big Hominy, Cherokee Corn dish, 161. 

Big Pasture, 200. 

Big Red Food, Comanche chief, 13. 

Big Bae Kiowa chief, 8-10, 13, 14, 120, 
486. 

Bie White, Mandan chief, 473. 

Biggerstaff. Mrs. M. B., gift of, 229. 

Biles, J. Hugh, 317. 


“George Clair 


District, 


historic sites 


Billingsiy, Logan, 320, O2o. 
“Bird, Dr. Felix W.” by Emma Gatewood 
Samuel, 102-103. 


Bird, Kate Gatewood, 103. 
Bird Chief, 13. 
“Bitter Creek”, 
435, 440. 
Black Dog, Osage chief, 36, 133, 134n. 
Black Horn, Comanche Indian, 14 
Black Kettle, Cheyenne Indian, 90, 91, 
371, 404, 405, 475. 
Blackburn, Casper B., 461; 
John A., 93. 
Blackburn’s Stage Station, 459, 460, 462, 
463. 


outlaw, 430, 482, 483, 


J. G., 46% 


Blackstock, Ben, 350. 

Blackston, Dewitt, 59. 

Blaine County (Okla.), 79, 87, 101; his- 
toric sites in, 284. 

Blaine County Historical Society, 101. 

Blair (Okla.), 200. 

Bledsoe, Everett, 450, 451. 

Blue Eagle, Acee, Pawnee Indian artist, 
320. 

Blue Mountain, Tollgate on, 476. 

Blue River Stage Station, 467. 

Boggs, Bob, 438; Tom, 438, 439. 

Boggy Depot (Choctaw Nation), 465. 

Boggy Depot State Park, 465; establish- 
ment of, 204-207. 

Bogus Charley, Modoc Indian, 172. 

Bolander, J., 56. 

Bolyard, Verda Wood, 104. 

Bond, J. P., 212n; Jimmie, 212; Reford, 
212: °T. A., 477. 

Book Review: The Seminoles, McRey- 
nolds, 218-219; The Pioneer Judge, 
Dale ‘and Morrison, 340-342; The Indian 
Territory, Cunningham, 342. 343; The 
46th Star, Hurst, 343; Major General 
James Henry Carlton, Hunt, 343-345; 
Custer’s Luck, Stewart, 345- 346; Did 
Custer Disobey Orders?, Kuhlman, 
346; The Kiowa Indian, 486; Trigger 
Marshal, Croy, 487-488. 

Boomer town, in Oklahoma, 216, 

Boomtown, U. SHAG postoffice at, 49. 

Botah Kapussa, Indian corn dish, 161. 

Botkin, Rev. Sam L., 208; gift of RG 
“Indian Missions of the Episcopal 
Church in Oklahoma,” by, 40-47. 

Boudinot, Col. Elias C., 175n. 

Boulanger, Joseph, 425. 

Bound, E. S., 477. 

Boundary Dispute between the State of 
nee and the State of Oklahoma, 483- 

Billy, III, 


Florida 


Bowlers Seminole, 


Bowman, E. H., Pawnee Indian Agent, 
35; Mrs. George L. (Edna), 108, 117, 
226, 228, 348, 350, 351, 491, 493; Judge 
George L. 117. 

Boyd, Jack V., 205. 

Braden, Robert E., 100 

Bradford Hamilton, 274. 

Bradley County (Tenn.), 273. 


Brady, Maj. George K., 244n, 251n. 

Branson, Fred, 490. 

Brazil Creek, tollbridge on, 450. 

Brazil Station (Choctaw Nation), 450. 

Brazos River, Freshwater Fork of, 14. 

Brenner, Hi. H., 18. 

Brickford, G. B., 75. 

apa Henry Seminole Indian Agent, 
de 

Briggs, Frank, 435. 

Brill, Charles J., 90. 

Broken Arm, Osage Indian, 134n, 426. 

Broken Arrow (Okla.), 196. 

Brooke, Francis Key, Episcopal Bishop, 
42, 43, 45. 

Broswood Oil Company, 104. 

Brothers, John, gift of, 229. 

Brown, David, 276; Dollie May, 105; 
Rev. E. J., 105; John Lowrey, 280n; 
Kelly, 109, 350; Mrytle Lucille, gift 
of, 498; Mrs. Troy, gift of, lll; Vernon 
H., 5In, 350, 472. 

Browning, O. H., Secretary of the Interi- 
or, 474. 

Brownlee, George, 214. 

Brues, Dr. Alice, 413. 

Brushey Cemetery, 461, 462. 

Bryan County (Okla.), 325; historic sites 
in, 285. 

Bryant, R. A., 48n. 

Buck Creek, stage station at, 449. 

Buckskin, Doctor, Modoc medicine man, 
172: 

Bucklin, Dorothy, 129. 

Brellgelite Coljcse. = ae A 

Buffalo, 421; in Oklahoma, 39. 

Buffalo Bill, 376, 387; original, 4. 

Buffalo Chop Kiowa Indian, 14. 

Buffalo hides, 4, 11. 

“Buffalo Soldiers” of Tenth Cavalry, 12. 

Buffalo Springs in Chisholm Trail, 215. 

Buffalo Stage Station, 460. 

Bull Bear’s Band of Comanche Indians, 
10. 

Bull Foot Station on Chishom Trail, 215. 

Bullard, Clara Williamson Warren, “Pio- 
neer Days in Cherokee Strip,” by, 258- 
269 Clyde, 258n; James, 282, 350. 

Bunaha, Indian corn dish, 160. 

Bush, Dr. Charles C., Jr., 483. 

Bushyhead, Elizabeth Wilkerson, 
Rey. Jesse, 277; Nancv. 277. 

| Bibbads 3) Oeste concer , 278n. 


Dales 


Butler, H. S., 93; Josiah, 486; Tookah, 
57n. 

Butner, Maj. Gen. H. W., 4n. 

Butterfield, John, 50. 

Butterfield Mail Route, 50, 51, 109, 216, 
462-472, 476, 478-481, 494; centennial 
of, 204-206. 

Button Nelson, 92. 


ee pe 


C-Bar Ranch, 477. 

C-Tree Ranch, 477. 

Caddo (Okla.), 479. 

Caddo County (Okla.) historic sites in, 
285. 

Caddoan tribes, corn grown by, 155. 

Cain, Zachariah, 217. 

Caldwell (Kan.) 261. 

Calera (Okla.), 479. 

California Joe, scout, 376, 387, 388, 396, 
405, 408. 


Calle Dre re eae , 435, 437. 

Cameron (Okla.), 102. 

Camp, George H. Thomas, of Atlanta, 
Ga.. “102. 


Camp Napoleon, 202. 

Camp Price, 238. 

Camp Radziminiski, 201, 317. 

Camp Schofield, 236. 

Camp Supply, 2, 3, 6, 12, 374. 

Camp Wade, 239. 

Camp Wichita, 3. 

Campbell, Rev. C. M., 207-210; Charles, 
Episcopal deacon, 47; Kenneth, sculp- 
tor, 323; Dr. William C., 279. 

Canada, 118. 

Canadian County (Okla.), historic sites 
in, 286. 

Canadian Literary Institute, 118. 

Caney (Okla.), 479. 

Canon Blanco, 8. 

Cantonment Gibson, 88, 89. 

Capitaine, August (Ogeese) Indian trader, 
427n. 

“Captain David McNair and His Descend- 
ants,” by Carolyn Thomas Foreman, 
270-281. 

Captain Jack, Modoc chief, 172n, 173. 

Captans, A., Osage Indian, 134n. 

Carlisle Indian School, 12, 42, 154. 

Carlton, Maj. Gen. James Henry, 343; 
Sra Ans 

Carney, Thomas, 368. 

Carpenter, Almire, 99, Henry C., 100. 

Carriage Point, 468. 

Garters neuter 7 9: Tneut. RaiG., 
6: Miss Sybil, 42. 

Carter County (Okla.), historic sites in, 
286. 

Cartwright, Keith, 205. 

Casady School, in Oklahoma City, 208. 

Case, Lon, 444, 


“Case of the Plagiarized Journal, The,” 
by George H. Shrk, 371-410. 

Cashion, Roy V., 214. 

Catholic Missionaries, 
Indians, 422, 423. 

Catlin, George, 28. 

Cattle, driven over Chisholm Trail, 421; 
in Oklahoma Panhandle, 202; in Okla- 
homa Territory, 75. 

Cattle Ranches, in Oklahoma, 477. 

Cattlemen, in Chickasaw Nation, 
213: 

Cavalry, Seventh, 90, 91. 

Caywood, Maude, gift of, 498. 

Chamberlain, Charles, 77 


among Osage 


212n, 


Chapen, Johnnie, 477; Martha, 477; 
Martha Riddle, 476, 477; William, 
476, 477. 


Chapman, Dr. B. B., 65n, 72n, 93, 350, 
491; gift of, 110, 111, 496, 498. 

Chappel, Bill, 439. 

Charleston (Tenn), 272. 

Charlton, Sgt. John B., 8, 12, 14. 

Checote, Samuel, 55n. 

Cheevers, Indian, 11, 13. 

Cheltenham (Canada), 118. 

Cherokee Advocate, 167. 

Cherokee County (Okla.), 


historic sites 


in, 287. 
Cherokee Female Seminary, 178, 179, 
194, 277n. 


Cherokee Indians, census of 1866 of, 29; 
conditions in 1853 of, 21; conditions 
in 1872 of, 34; corn dishes of, 155, 156, 
16lsseduning. Civil) Ware22, 0235 208 
health conditions of, 21; in John 
Brown’s Company, War of 1812, 354; 
Janguage of, 174; removal to Indian 
Territory of, 174; slaves of, 273, 274; 
to California Gold Rush, 280; 


vaccina- 
tion of, 36, 37. 
Cherokee Male Seminary, 170n, 277n, 
279. 
Cherckee Mounted Confederate Indian 
Brigade, Osage Indians in, 134n 
Cherokee Mounted Volunteers, Second, 
PAE 


Cherokeee Nation, Amohee District in old, 
271; coal in, 278; Keetoowah Society 
in, 169n; minerals in, 174; Pin Party 
in, 169; politics in, 178; political 
parties in, 169; Presbyterian minister 
in, 192; salt springs in, 177, -275; 
schools of, 178; Supreme Court of, 
276; trader in, 54; Treaty Party of, 
175n; wild game in, 169. 

Cherokee Strip (Outlet), opening of, 
258; Osage Indians settled on, 416; 
Pioneer days in, 258-269, 

Chestnut, Miss Meta, 212n. 

Chetopa (Kan.) 167, 168. 

Chetopa. Osage councillor, 424. 


Cheyenne Indians, 3, 28, 371, 387, 397; 
agent for, 474; attack at the Washita 
on, 2; Epsicopal Mission for, 43; Men- 
onite missionary to, 37. 

Cheyenne & Arapaho Agency, 6, 11. 

Cheyenne & Arapaho Indians, whiskey 
sold to, 80. 

Cheyenne Belle, 92. 

“Cheyenne Peace Pipe Smoked and Be- 
trayed by Custer,” 89-92. 

Cheyenne Village, destruction of, 90, 91. 

Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific Railroad, 
78, 101, 212, 213, 217; at Anadarko, 
Okla., 320. 

Chickasaw Capitol, picture of, 230. 

Chickasaw Indians, census of 1866 of, 29; 
corn dishes of, 155, 156, 159; whiskey 


sold to, 31. 
Chickasaw Manual Labor School, 41n, 
53n. 


Chickasaw Nation, Episcopal missionary 
in 40, 41. 

Chickasha (Okla.), 119. 

Childers, Eliza, 276, Flemuel, 275; Le- 
muel, 275. 

Childs, Nellie B., 368; Newton B., 368; 
William V., 368. 

Chilocco Creek, action on, 234-257. 

Chilocco Indian School, 221; Episcopal 
service at, 47. 

Chisholm, Jesse, 344. 

Chisholm Trail, 215, 421. 

Chisso, Taylor, 56. 

Choctaw Agency in 1832, 447, 448. 

Choctaw Council House, picture of, 230. 

Choctaw County (Ky.), 

Choctaw County (Okla., 
in, 287. 

Choctaw Indians, census of 1866 of, 29; 
corn dishes of, 155, 156, 159; during 


historic sites 


Civil War, 25; missionaries to, 325; 
whiskey sold to, 31. 
Choctaw Nation, Episcopal missionary 


through, 40; Masonic Lodge in, 448; 
Overland Mail Route through, 447, 
Chouteau, Col Auguste P., 177n; Pierre, 

ESD Ades 

Chronicles of Oklahoma, index of, 88; 
subscription price of, 347. 

Chuto-ahake, Creek corn dish, 165. 

Cimarron County (Okla.), 358; historic 
sites in, 288. 

Cimarron Rose, 432. 

Civil War. Cherokee Indians in, 
in Indian Territory, 21-26; 
Indians in, 133, 

Civil War Centennial Commission, Okla- 
homa, 481-483. 

Claude, Rey. Henry Gottleib, 

Clause, Rev. C. H.. 124, 125 

Clayton, Frank, 212. 


170n; 
Osage 


271, 274, 


historic sites 


Cleveland County (Okla.), 
9. 


in, 
Clifford, Martin, 82. 

Clift, John G., 199, 200, 217, 350, 491. 
Cline, Eva, 118; Miriam, 118. 

Clinton, Charles, 195. 

ane Sounty (Okla.), historic sites in, 


Cobb, John, 59. 

Cochran, Jesse, 278; R. A., 138n. 

Sar Colone] —___—_, ‘Indian trader, 
419, 

Coffeyville (Kan.), 420. 

Colbert (Okla.), 479, 481. 

Colbert, B. F., 216; Benjamin F., 469- 
ne Holmes, 469; J. (Brushy Jim), 


yA, 

Colbert’s Ferry, 50, 216. 

Colbert’s Stage Station, 462, 469. 

Cole, Judge Redmond S., 109, 491, 494. 

Coleman, Dick, 477. 

Collings, Dr. Ellsworth, 476. 

Collins, Walter D., 216. 

Comanche County (Okla.), historic sites 
in, 289. 

Comanche County Historcal Socety, 110, 
118n. 

Comanche Indians, 3, 8, 10; depredations 
of, 11; Quahada Band of, 14. 

Comanche Village, destruction of, 2. 

Comby, Miss State, 56. 

Conasauga River, in Tennessee, 270, 27], 
275. 

Concharty Town (Creek Nation), 
ais opts 

Concho Indian School, 47. 

Confederate Army, in Indian Territory, 
22. 


school 


Conihani, Cherokee corn dish, 162, 171. 

Conley, Said, 433. 

Conner, Bill, Osage Indian, 423; Leslie L., 
350. 

Conutchi, Cherokee corn dish, 163. 

Cocdey, William Shorey, 53n; Ella, 53n. 

Cook, Mrs. C. E., 491; gift of, 229, 353. 

Cook, Col. William W., 383, 393. 

Cooke, Maj. H. C., 240. 

Cookston, John, 278n. 

Cooper, C., contractor, 129; Henry, 205. 

Coop, Lyndall Denton, 478. 

Cordell Academy, 216. 

Corell, William D., 481. 

Corley, Valonia, 216. 

Corn Dishes, Indian, 155-166, 185. 

Corn dumplings, Cherokee corn dish, 163. 


Cornett, Meo moilyermiGity, sy lak-. 
212. h 
Corwin, Hugh D., “Saddle Mountain 


Mission and Church,” by, 118-130. 
Cotton County (Okla.) historic sites in, 


290. 
Couch. William L., 216. 


Council House Spring, 451. 
“Council House” Stage Station, 450, 
Covey, Mr. » 261, 266. 
Cowboys, pictures of, 229, 

Coweesiti, Cherokee corn dish, 162. 
Coweta (Okla.), 197, 489. 

Cox, George, USS. Marshal, 444A. 
Coyner, Mr. ————,, white, 170. 
Craft, Elmer, 411. 

Craig, Ann Augusta Robertson, 189. 
oe County (Okla.), historic sites in, 


Craven, Dr. L. M., 278. 

Cravens, Ben, 442. 

Crawford, Emily, 118; Fanny, 118; H., 
129; Miss Isabel, 118-130, 318, 319; 
John, 118; Samuel J., 408n. 

Creek Agency, trader at, 54. 

Creek County (Okla.), historical 
in, 290. 

Creek Indians, census of 1866 of, 29; 
corn dishes of, 155, 156, 161; condition 
in 1872 of, 34: during cil War 2250203 
25, 53n, 55n; Presbyterian missionaries 
among, 190; removal to Indian Terri- 
tory of, 53n. 

Creek Nation, Agent for, 53; delegate to 
Washington from, 181; Masonic Lodge 
in, 53n; National Attorney for, 489; 
Negroes in, 189; permits to non-citizens 


sites 


of, 56; schools in, 55n, 181-198; trader 
in, 54. 

Creek Regiment, First, 55n. 

Crist, Mrs. Kittie Powers 354. 

Crockett, Bernice Norman, “Health Con- 
ditions in the Indian Territory from 
the Civil War to 1890,” by, 21-39; 
Cynthia Ellen Garland, 316; David, 


316. 

Crosby, Ed, 477. 

Cross, William, gifts of, 498. 

Cross D Cattle brand, 478. 

Crossley, Mildred McCracken, 105. 

Cunningham, David, 274; Mrs. Emma, 
161n; Morrison 464. 

Curtis, Charles, 131, 370; George E., 
367; Joe, 350; Joe W., 108, 491, 493, 
494, 

Curts, Miss Della, 57. 

Custer, George A., 2, 3, 89-92, 345, 346, 
371-410, 474; Col. T. W., 407. 

Custer Couty (Okla.), 441; historic sites 


in, 290. 
Cypress, Charley, Florida Seminole In- 
dian, 322. 

as ye 


D V Ranch, 477. 

Dale, Dr. E. E., 199, 202, 350; William 
J., °107, 200, 226-227, 315, 350, 492. 
Dalton, Bill, outlaw, 433, 435, 489, 440, 

444. 


Dalton & Doolin Gang, battle with, 431. 
Dangerous Eagle, Indian, 13. 


Dania Seminole Reservation, Osceola 
Bronze Bust unyeiled at, 322. 


Darlington, Brinton, Cheyenne & Arapaho 
Indian Agent, 29. 

Darnell, Lewis J., 111. 

Darrow, Albert, 216. 

Daugherty, Roy, 433n, 436. 

Davidson, Bvt, Maj. Gen. 
Jack”, 12. 

Davis, Alice B., Seminole chief, 323; 
Athie, gift of, 496; Mrs. F. P., gift of, 
228; Capt. John Porum, 277; R. A., 93. 

Dean, William, gift of, 498. 

Debo, Dr. Angie, 202. 

Delaware County (Okla.), 
in, 290. 

Delaware Indians, 172, 176n. 

Delereau, Nick, 422. 

Delhi (N. Y.), 88, 89. 

Denton, James Lafayette, 476; John, 181n, 
477; Johnnie Chapen, 477; Mrs. Lou 
White, 477; Lyndall, 477; Sisan McKel- 
lop, 181n. 

Department of the Missouri, 234. 

De Shazo, General, 202. 

Devil’s Canyon, in Kiowa County, Okla., 
200 201 492. 

Dewey County (Okla.), 
291 


John “Black 


historic sites 


historic sites in, 


Diacon, Mrs. Floyd, gift of, 497. 

Diamond, Rev. R. N., 198. 

Divina, Bertha, 58 

Dodge, Col. Henry, 201, 217. 

Doenges, William, 4H Club boy, oil photo- 
graph of, 352. 

Dog Creek Settlement, 452. 

Donovan, Mrs. Wilmer J., gift of, 351. 


Doolin, William, outlaw, 433, 436-438, 
441, 442, 444. 
Dossie, —————, Deputy Sheriff, 477. 


Double Vision, ————— Indian, 13. 
Dougan, W. McKay, 421n. 

Dover (Okla. Terry.), 436. 

Dow (Okla.), 479. 

Dragoons, 234; Expedition of, 217. 
Duncan, Eliza Ann, 170n; Rev. John,, 
170n; W. A., 278; Walter, 178, 179. 

Dunlap & Florer, Indian trader, 419. 

Dunn, Bee, 432, 433, 437, 438; Dall, 436- 
438; George, 437, 438; John, 437, 438. 

Durant (Okla.), 50, 51, 479, 481; bust 
of Robert Lee Williams presented to 
library of, 199. 

Durant, Dixon D., 468. 

Durham, A. W., “Oklahoma City Before 
the Run of 1889,” by, 72-78. 

Dutch Reformed Church in 
216. 

Dwyer, Ray, 350. 


Oklahoma, 


Dyer, D. B., Quapaw Indian Agent, 148. 
Dynamite Dick, outlaw, 433, 436. 
439-442. 


427 
Goi, 


fy 


Earlham College, 149. 

Easterllng, Dr. V. H., 

“Early Day Crusader. on Law and Order 
in Oklahoma, An: Thompson Benton 
Ferguson,” by Leslie A. McRill, 79-87. 

Edwards, Lucinda, 344, Thomas; 452. 

Edwards Trading os 449, 452. 

Eighth Cavalry, Sal 

El Meta Bond Shoal, 202, 212. 

El Reno (Okla.), pietures of early day, 
229. 

Eleventh Infantry, 12. 

Elk Creek (Okla. Terry.), 118. 

Elk Creek Mission, in Oklahoma, 119. 

Ellington, D. W., 87. 

Elliott, Glen, 462; Maj. 
382, 383, 393, 399, 407. 

Ellis County (Okla.), historic sites in, 
29] 


Joel H., 374n, 


Elsworth, Edith, 436. 

Emery, A. L., 82. 

Engle, Mr. ——————, of Nebraska, 18. 

English, Exall, 109. 

Enid (Okla.), 103; Land Office at, 259; 
Phillips University at, 52. 

Episcopal Church, in Oklahoma, 208, 351; 
missions of, 40-47, 207-210. 

Episcopal Mission, at Prairie City (Ind. 
Terry.) , 207-210. 

Epworth University, at Oklahoma City, 
86. 

Es-Ad-Da-Wa, Wichita chief, 134, 423. 

Estep, Raymond, “The First Panhandle 
Land Grant,” by, 358-370. 

Eufaula (Okla.), 64 

Eutaw (Ala.) 190. 

Evans, Dr. Charles, 222, 483; Herbert J. 


(Jack), 54; Jake, 207; Neal, trader, 
4 6, 8. 
Evans Brothers, traders, 3, 8. 


Everts, Miss 20. 

Exter, Anita, 361, 365, 366, 368; Maria 
Dolores Soto y Soldana, 361, 362; Rich- 
ard, 360, 361. 


ep 


Fagoaga, Francisco, 361. 

Fahrny, Earnest, 206. 

Fanshawe (Okla.), 479. 

Fargo, William G., 50. 

Fast, Bertha Divina, 58; J. C., 58. 
Fay (Okla. Terry.), 42. 

Feather Head, Kiowa Indian, 14. 
Felt, JAS 216 

Fenton Matthew D., 48. 


Ferdinandena, white settlement in Okla- 


homa, 257. 


Ferguson, Abner, 79n; Benton, gift of, 
lll, 229; Judge George W., 81; John, 
416; Hannah, 79n; T. B., photograph 
of, 111, 229; Thompson Benton, 79-87; 
Mrs. Walter, gift of, 111, 229, 

Ferry, on Grand River, 177. 

Fifth Infantry, 12. 

Fink, John B., gift of, 229, 351, 352, 495. 

Finney, Frank F., gift of, 228; ‘Troub- 
les of Indian Traders Bring Senate 
Investigation,” by, 15-20; “Odd Osage 
Customs Die with the Last Pah-Hue- 
Skah,” by, 131-136; “The Osages and 
Their Agency During the Term of Isaac 
T. Gibson, Quaker Agent,” by, 416-428. 

Finney, Thomas McKean, Indian trader, 
15. 

“First Panhandle Land Grant, The, “ by 
Raymond Estep, 358-370. 

Fischer, Dr. Le Roy H., 481, 483. 

Fisher’s Stage Station, 468, 481. 

Fite, Mary Patterson, 55n; Mrs. Barto, 55n. 

Fletcher, Col. R. H., gift of, 495. 

Flewelling, Stella Isenhower, gift of, 351. 

Florence (Kan.), 72. 

Florer, John, 134n, 136 Walter Osage, 419. 

Florer & Dunlap, traders, Osage Agency, 
15: 

Florida, bust of Osceola unveiled in, 322; 
Indian captives in, 14; Indian prisoners 
in, 42, 46. 

Florida Purchase Treaty, 358. 

Flynn, Dennis F., 101. 

Foley, Cornelius Emmett, 64. 

Folsom, Ebenezer, 316; Sophia, 316. 

Foote, Catherine Bruen, 88; Lieut, Rens- 
selaer W., 88. 

Ford, H. B., 217; O. H., 202. 

Foreman, Carolyn Thomas (Mrs. Grant), 
62n, 282, 350; gifts of, 229, 352, 354, 
497; “Captain David McNair and De- 
scendants,” by, 270-281. 

Foreman, Grant, photograph of, 497. 

Foreman, Stephen, 278, 279. 

Fogarty, Lorraine, postmastetr, 
Okla., 52. 

Fort Arbuckle, 2, 5, 374n. 

Fort Bascom, 2. 

Fort Clark (Tex.), 11. 

Fort Cobb, 2, 5, 408, 475. 

Fort Coffee, 448. 

Fort Concho, 9, 10, 12. 

Fort Crawford (Colo.), 237. 

Fort Elliott (Tex.), 92, 237. 

Fort Gibson, 54, 88, 89, 237, 344; capture 
by Federal army of, 23; Episcopal mis- 
‘sionaries at, 40; telephone at, 108, 229; 
trader at, 55n. 

Fort Gibson Dam, 494. 

Fort Gibson National Cemetery, 374n. 


Guthrie, 


Fort Griffin, 9. 

Fort Harker (Kan.), 5. 

Fort Hays (Kan.), 3. 

Fort Holmes, 344. 

Fort Klamath (Ore.), 172n, 173. 

Fort Leavenworth (Kan.), 237. 

Fort Logan (Col.), 237. 

Fort Lyon (Col.), 2, 237. 

Fort Marion (Fla.), 14. 

Fort McCulloch, 466. 

Fort Reno, 74, 75, 92, 237; telegraph line 
from Fort Sill to, 5. 

Fort Richardson, 6, 7; Telegraph line to 
Fort Sill from, 5. 

Fort Riley (Kan.), 237. 

Fort Scott, 24. 

Fort Sheridan (Ill.), 237. 

Fort Sill, 90, 237; buildings of early, 4, 5; 
commander of, 316-317; first seven years 
of, 2-14; in 1877, 111; raid of Comanche 
Indians on, 9; telegraph line to, 5; 
traders at, 3, 4, 7-9; visit of Oklahoma 
Historical Society tourists to, 202. 

Fort Sill Museum, 89, 202, 493; picture at, 


200. 

Fort Smith (Ark.), 6; trader at, 56n. 

Fort Smith & Stringtown Road, old, 449. 

Fort Towson, 88, 89. 

Fort Supply (Ind. Terry.), 237. 

Fort Union (N.M.,), 12. 

Fort Washita, Creek refugees at, 54; pic- 
ture of, 230. 

Foster Hall Collection, University of Pitts- 
burg, Pa., gift of, 496. 

4-H Club, pictures of members of, 491. 

Fourche Maline Creek, toll bridge on, 455, 
456. 

Fourth Cavalry, 7-10. 12, 14. 

Fraker, Elmer L., 282; “New Officers of 
the Oklahoma Historical Society,” by, 
115-117. 

Freeman, Major —~ , Osage agent, 
136; George W., Episcopal missionary, 
40, 41 


Freshwater Fork, of Brazos River, 14. 

Frisco (Okla. Terry.) , 70. 

Frist, Sam, 92. 

Fritts, D. Ivan. gift of, 229. 

Frizzell, John D., 51. 227, 350, 472. 

Frizzell, Mildred, 472. 

“Frontier Battalion” of Texas Rangers, 11. 

Fryriar, Dick, 212. 

Fulton (Mo.), Synodical Female College at, 
188. 

Fulton, Elizabeth, 54n. 


ky phe 


G.A.R. records, 111. 


Gambold, Anna Rosel, 271; Rev. John, 


DIN. 
Garfield County (Okla.), 103; historic sites 


in, 291 


Garland, Cordelia E., 316; Cynthia Ellen, 
316; Maj. James, 315; John, 315; Laura 
A., 316; Mary Pitchlynn, 316; Peter P., 
316; Samuel, 315 

Garland Plantation Cemetery, restoration 
of, 315-316, 492. 


Garlandville (Miss.), 315. 


Garrett, Charles, 56; Col. William E., Creek 
Indian Agent, 53. 

Garvin County (Okla.), centennial of, 51; 
historic sites in, 292; history of, 108. 
Gary, Gov. Raymond, 323, 481; Gov. & 

Mrs. Raymond, gift of, 498. 

Gates, Floy Perkinson, 199. 

Gatewood, C. R., 102; Kate, 103. 

Gault, W. D., 93. 

Geary, A W., 464. 

Geary’s Stage Station, 464, 471. 

Georgia, home of Joe Vann remodeled in, 
349; missionaries in, 271, 272. 

Georgia Guard, 270. 

Gerhold, Mrs. Ella Mae, gift of, 497. 

German sisters, Indian captives, 12. 

Geronimo, grave of, 202. 

Gibbs, D. W., 92. 

Gibson, A. M., “Wyandotte Mission, The 
Early Years, 1871-1900,” by, 137-154; 
Dorothy Nell Wells, 221; George, 72, 75; 
Harry W., Jr., 199; Isaac T., Quaker 
Agent, 29, 416-428. 

Gi-edal (Big Meat), Kiowa Indian, 414, 

Gilbert, Tom, Indian trader, 15. 

Godfrey, E. S., army officer, 251n, 374n. 

Goff, Abe McG., 49. 

Gold, in Georgia and North Carolina, 174. 

Gold Rush to Californa, Cherokee Indians 
in, 280. 

Gonville, Julie, 131n. 

Goodnight, Charles, 368. 

Goombi, Robert, 323, 324. 

Got Shot, Kiowa Indian, 14. 

Gould, H. D., 88. 

Gowen (Okla.), 479, 480. 

Grady County (Okla.), historic sites in, 


Grand Lake, in Oklahoma, 177n. 

Grand River (Cherokee Nation), 208; post- 
office at, 170n. 

Grand River (S.D.), 473. 

Grand River, 171, 172; ferry on, 177. 

Grand Saline,in Cherokee Nation, 177. 

Grandfield (Okla.), 200. 

Granite (Okla.), quarries at, 201. 

Grant, U.S., Peace Policy of, 7, 8, 16, 422. 

Grant, Maj. Gen. U.S., III, 483. 

Grant County (Okla.), historic sites in, 
292 


Graves, Miss Nettie, 56. 

Gray, Rev. John H., 190. 

Gray Horse Trading Post, in Osage Reser- 
vation, 131, 136. 

Green, J. W., 457; James W., 457. 


Green County (Ala.), Dr. Beebe’s school 
in, 190. ; ; 
Greer County (Okla.), historic sites in, 

292 


Grierson, Benjamin H., 3, 7, 8. 

Griffenstein, William (“Dutch Bill”), 74. 

Grimes, Bill (Dynamite Dick), outlaw, 
433, 437, 439-441. 

Grimsby (Canada), 118. 

Griswold, Gillett, 202, 321, 414; gift of, 
111, 352; “Old Fort Sill: The First 
Seven Years”, by, 2-14. 

Groh, H. B., 49. 

Guthrie (Okla.), cavalry at, 237; pictures 
of early day, 229, 230; gambling at, 71; 
liquor at, 66; statehood at, 52; telegraph 
office at, 73; “The Magic City,” 65-71. 

Guy, William R., 465. 


Pa: 


Hadley, James F., 368; John, Sac & Fox 
Indian Agent, 29. 

Haileyville (Okla.), 479. 

“Half Circle J. D.” brand, 478. 

Hall, Bill J., 472; Mrs. Catherine, 92; 
Harry C., 194; Harwood, 138n; J. M., 
194, 197; Capt. Kiowa Agent, 
130; R. M., 477. 

Hallequah Literary Society, at Wyandottee 
Mission, 143. 

Hallaquah, The, published at Wyandotte 
Mission, 144, 172n, 179, 180. 

Halpujahuan Mining Association, 362n. 

Halsell, Oscar, 441. 

Hamar, Jim, 59. 

Hamilton, Capt. Louis McLane, 383, 390, 
398, 401, 407. 

Hand, Mrs. Elsie D., 107, 108, 491. 

Harbour, Dr. Emma Estill, 350, 491, 494. 

Hard Rope, Osage Indian, 379, 385 

Hardaway, Edgar, 452 

Hardman, Lieut P N, 373, 407 

Harkins, Lee, collection from estate of, 
226, 493 

Harlan, Aaron, 52, 54; Justin, Cherokee 
agent, 23, 24; Sarah, 54n 

Harlow, Bruce E, gift of, 111 

Harmon County (Okla), historic sites in, 
293 

Harmony Mission, 422, 427 

pepe County (Okla), historic sites in, 
93 

Harris, N. Sayre, Episcopal missionary, 40. 

Harrison, Thomas J., 282, 350, 494. 

Hart, Charles, 57, 59, 64. 

Hartford, W. K., gift of, 353. 

Hartshore (Okla.), 479, 480. 

Haskell, Capt. J. T., 251n. 

Haskell County (Okla.), historic sites in, 
293; school in, 229. 

Haskell Indian School, 154. 

Hatch, Col. E., 216. 


Hatchett, William R., 481. 


Haury, S. S., Mennonite missionary, 37. 

Hawkins, Ralph, 87. 

Hayes, Capt. E. M., 251n. 

Hayworth, Rey. William P., 194, 195. 

Hazen, General W. B., 3, 408, 475. 

“Health Conditions in the Indian Terri- 
tory From the Civil War to 1890,” by 
Bernice Norman Crockett, 21-39. 

Heavener (Okla.), rock with inscriptions 
near, 350. 

Hefner, Judge Robert A., 350. 

Hennessey (Okla.), historical markers near, 
215-216. 

Hennessey, Patrick, 11; massacre of, 215. 

Hensley, Claude E., 4n, 89, 92; gift of, 
229. 

Hereford, Elkanna, 168n; William B., 168n. 

Herron, George, Mohawk chief, 40n. 

Herring, William, 60. 

Hess, Charles D., gift of, 111. 

Hester, Daisy, 54n; Elizabeth Fulton, 54n; 
Fanny, 54n; Capt. George, 54n. 

Hiatt, Lizzie, 416. 

Hiatt & Company, Indian traders, 416, 419. 

iHicks= heve GoeW.. 19.122) 2250; Fr, 
44] 


Higgins (Okla.), 457. 

Highland Institute, Hillsboro, Ohio, 181n, 
189. 

Hildebrand, Michael, 270. 

Hilger, Laura B., 216. 

Hill, Allen, 212; Maude, 106. 

Hills, Olivia D., 191. 

Hillsboro (Ohia), Highland Institute at, 
189. 

“History of the Patterson Mercantile Com- 
pany,” by Miss Ella Robinson, 53-64 

Hitchcock (Okla.), 101. 

Hitchcock, Ethan Allen, Secretary of the 
Interior, 101; Eliza Ann Duncan, 170n; 
Isaac B, 170; Jacob, 170n; Nancy Brown, 
170n 

Hixon, John, U.S. Marshall, 444. 

Hoag, Enoch, Supt. Southern Superinten- 
dency, 29. 

Hobson, Peter, 427. 

Hodge, David; 181, 188, 196; L. A. E., 
34; Nancy, 188. 

Hoffman, Roy, portrait of, 222, 352; Mrs. 
Roy, gift of, 222, 352. 

Hogan, Almire Carpenter, 99; Mrs. Jessie, 
106. 

Hollar, Ira J. gift of, 352. 

Holloway, William, 453. 

Holloway’s Stage Station, 453, 455. 

Hominy (Okla.), Indian trader at, 427. 

Hooker (Okla.), 217. 

Horn, Bart, 212; Jake, 212. 

Horner, Mrs. John K., 4n. 

Horner, Aaron, 138; David, 138n, 149n; 
Jacob, 138n. 


Horse, Rev. 
Indian, 321. 

Horse Back, Comanche chief, 3, 9, 11, 13. 

Houston, Temple, grave marker for, 350. 

Howard, Lela, 103; Dr. Walter E., 104. 

pire University, Washington, D.C., 

ls 

Howard Wells (Tex.), government wagon 
train attacked at, 9. 

Howell, Robert, 270. 

Hubbard, Jerry, 138n. 

Huber, George L., 48. 

Hudson, Peter J., 157n; Ralph, gift of, 
351, 496. 

Hughes, Col. Robert P., 346. 

ee County (Okla.), historic sites in, 


Albert, 486; Cecil, Kiowa 


Humbolt (Neb.) 18. 

Hume, Rev. Jesse, 157n; Judge Ross, 320. 

Hunter, General 

Hunter Collegiate 
Indiana, 62n. 

Hunting Horse, U.S. Army Scout, 321. 

Huntsville (Tex.), 9, 10. 

Hurst, Irvin, 343. 

Houston, Tom, U.S. Marshal, 431, 434, 435, 
4A4, 


> . 


Institute, Princeton, 


Hutchinson, Dr. Alva R., 106. 
Sat le 


Ibarra, Judge Coyetano, 361. 

lliff, Rev. J. M., 145. 

Immanuel Mission, 123, 124. 

Indian artists, 320, 321. 

Indian corn dishes, 155, 166, 185. 

Indian depredations, 7-10. 

Indian Herald, The, 421. 

Indian life, first seminar on American, 
320-321. 

“Indian Missions of the Episcopal Church 
in Oklahoma,” by Sam L. Botkin, 40-47. 

Indian prisoners, in Florida, 42, 46. 

Indian scouts, 238. 

Indian Territory, Civil War in, 21-26; 
Health Conditions from Civil War to 
1890 in, 21-39; intruders in, 31 Medical 
Association, 277; photographs of frontier, 
342-343; Walking tour in, 167-180. 

Indian traders, troubles of, 15-20. 

Indiana County (Penn), 220. 

Indiana Volunteer Infantry, 120th, 62n. 

Indians, census of 1879 of, dress of, 28; 
health conditions of, 21; issues to, 30; 
on the warpath in 1874, 426; physcial 
differences of, 27; Plains, 28; removal 
to Indian Territory of, 27; whiskey 
among, 344. 

Ingalls (Okla. Terry.), 429-445. 

Inkinish, Mrs. Mary, Cheyenne Indian, 320. 

Inter-State Land Company, 368, 369. 

Tron Mountain, — Indian, 9. 

Isa-tai, Comanche Indian, 14. 


physician at Kaw 


Isom, Dr. ; 
Agency, 18. 


Sarg 1B 


J-Box-D Ranch, 477. 

J. W. Ranch, 477. 

Jackman, W. W., diary of, 494. 

Jacksboro (Tex.), trial of Indians at, 9. 

Jackson, H. S., 454. 

Jackson County (Okla.), historic sites in, 
293. 


Jaffray, Adelaide K., 368; J. Hamilton, 
368. 


James, Charles M., 450. 

Janis (Choctaw Nation), 316. 

Jarrell, Robert Lee, gift of, 351. 

Jefferson County (Okla.), historic sites 
in, 294, 

Jefferson, Thomas, President of the United 
States, 133. 

Jesup, Gen. Thomas Sidney, 218. 

Johnson, J. Q., 213; Dr. L. Wayne, 108, 
109, 349, 350, 491-494; Mack, 138n; 
Montfort T., 212, 213; Judge N. B., 322, 
349, 350, 491. 

Johnston, Harriett, 194. 

Johnston County (Oka.), historic sites in, 


294. 

Jones, Endsley, Quapaw sub-agent, 172; 
Rey. Evan, 169n; Hiram, Quapaw Indian 
Agent, 29, 139, 147, 149n; John, 169n; 
Tom (Arkansas Tom), outlaw, 433, 435, 
436, 439. 


war gas 


Ka-Be-Nak-Gwey-Wence, 
an, 230. 

Kanahena, Cherokee corn dish, 156. 

Kansas, 72, 79n; Indian refugees to, 22; 
Osage Indians in, 131. 

Kansas City (Mo.), 6. 

Kansas City Times, 65-71. 

Kansas Historical Society, 65n., 

Kansas 19th Volunteers Cavalry, 408. 

Kavanaugh, Capt. 66 

Kaw Agency, physician at, 
15, 


Chippewa Indi- 


18; trader at, 


Kaw Indian School, 15. 
Kaw Indians, chief of, 15; 
Indian Territory of, 15. 
Kaw Reservation, map of 1903 of, 228. 
Kay County (Okla.), historic sites in, 295; 
troop manoeuvers in 1889 in, 234-247. 

' Keator, Myron B., 216. 

Keechi Indians, condition in 1872, 33. 

Keetoowah Society (Cherokee Nation), 
169n. 

Keim, De B. Randolph, 27. 

Keith, Harold, 202. 

Keller, Henry, U.S. Marshal, 444. 


removal to 
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Kemper, Jackson, Episcopal missionary, 
40. 

Kennedy, Sgt. Maj. Walter, 399. 

Ketchum (Okla.), 177n. 

Ketchum, Rev. James, Delaware Indian, 
176. 

Key, General William S., 109, 114, 222, 
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Keys, William, H., 54. 

Kicking Bird, Kiowa Indian, 8, 9, 11, 13, 
14, 486. 

Killer, Cheyenne chief, 13. 

Kingfisher (Okla.), 117; history of, 226; 
infantry at, 238. 

Kingfisher College, 214. 

Kingfisher County (Okla.), historic sites 
in, 295. 

Kingfisher Stage Station, 214. 

Kingsburg, Rev. Cyrus, 325; John, trader, 
354. 

Kinney, Mrs. Milton, gift of, 498. 

Kiowa (Okla.), 479, 480. 

Kiowa County (Okla.), historic sites in, 
295. 


Kiowa Indian Agent, 124. 

Kiowa Indian School of Art, 320. 

Kiowa Indians, 3, 8, 28, 405, 486; Anko 
calender of, 13 Baptist missionary 
among, 118; depredations of, 10, 1), 
missionary among, 318; school for, 119; 
white men scalped by, 5. 

Kiowa Reservation, school (first) in, 486. 

Kiowa & Comanche Agency, condition 
of Indians in 1878 of, 35. 


Kiowa, Comanche, Apache, Wichita & 
Affiliated Bands Agency,  establish- 
ment of, 3. 


Kirk, Charles W., 138n, 143, 146, 148; 
Ether, 149; Rachel H., 148. 

Kirk Collection of pictures of Indians and 
pioneers, 352. 

Knight, Dr. Homer L., 483. 

Komalty, Kiowa chief, 120, 121. 

Korn, Mrs. Anna B., (Frank), 350, 491, 
494, 

Koweta Mission, in Creek Nation, 191- 
194. 

Krebs (Okla.), 479. 

Kurniska, Cherokee corn dish, 162. 


me pa 


La Fave, Mrs. Sam, gift of, 351. 
Lake Altus, 411. 

Lancaster, W. D., 119, 121. 
Landrum, H. T., 278. 


Lankford, Tom, 477. 

Lansing (Mich.), penitentiary at, 435. 
Larimore, W. King, gift of, 353. 

Larson, Mr. —_———, at Osage Agency, 


422. 
Latham (Okla.), 450, 451. 


Latimer County (Okla.), historic sites in, 
296. 


Lawrence, Arthur R., 200. 

Lawrence, Mrs. Percy, gift of, 352. 

Lawson (Okla. Terry.), postoffice at, 437, 
438 


Lawton, Lieut. Henry W., 12. 

Lawton & Fort Sill Electric Railway Com- 
pany, 111. 

Lay, Henry Champlin, Episcopal mission- 
ary, 41. 

Le Flore County (Okla.), 
sites in, 296. 

Le Grand, Alexander, 360. 

Leavenworth, Gen. Henry, 473. 

Leiber, John, 64. 

Leonard, Grover, 432. 

Lessert, Frank, 18. 

Lewis, Dr. Anna, 202. 

Lewis & Clark Expedition, 473. 

Light’s Blacksmith Shop, 433, 435. 

Lilly, John, Presbyterian missionary, 191. 

Lincoln County (Okla.), historic sites in, 
297. 

Lindsay, J. D., 212. 

Lindsey, Col. L. W., 198; Lilah Denton, 
“Memories of the Indian _ Territory 
Mission Field,” by, 181-198. 

Lipan Indians, 28. 

Lisa, Manuel, 473. 

Lisbon (Ind. Terry.), 239n. 

Little, W. D., 494; William D., 317. 

Little Beaver, Osage Indian, 379, 385. 

Little Bow, Kiowa Indian, 121, 122, 124. 

Little Chief, Indian, 92. 

Little Crow, Comanche chief, 13. 

Little Raven, Arapaho Indian, 405. 

Little Rock, Cheyenne chief, 404. 

Little Rock Barracks, (Ark., 237. 

Locke, Mrs. Vivian, 467. 

Locust Grove (Cherokee Nation, 178. 

Logan, Leornard, gift of, 497. 

Logan County (Okla.), historic sites in, 
298, 


Lone Wolf, Kiowa chief, 3, 8, 9, 13, 119, 
120, 121, 486; grave of, 501. 

Long, Bill, 438; Irvin P., Wyandotte chief, 
149n. 

Longhorn, Kiowa Indian, 319. 

Longhorn, Ba-ah-tate, Kiowa 
319, Helen, 319. 

Looney, Ss 53n, 88, 138n, 181n, 226. 

Lord, W. 368. 

Lost hae "at Wyandotte Mission, 139, 
146, 171. 

Lost Valley, Kiowa Indians clashed with 
Texas Rangers at, 11. 

Loughridge, Elizabeth, 193; Harriett 
Johnson, 194; Mary Avery, 193; Olivia 
D. Hills, 181; Dr. R. M., 189. 

Love County (Okla.), historic sites in, 
298. 


102; historic 


woman, 
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Lowrey, George, Principal Chief, Chero- 
kee Nation, 279 

Lowrie, Walter, 191, 

Loyal Indians, 24. 

Lucas, Red, 433. 

Ludlow, Anna Wright, 205, 206. 

Lumpkin, Lillian, 489, 

Lund, ————-, Deputy Marshal, 442; 
Carl G., gift of, 111. 

Luther (Okla.), teacher at, 220. 

Lutie (Okla.), 456. 

Lymon, Capt. , seige of wagon train 


or 12: 
Lytle, Frank, 82, 87. 
Mes 


MacGregor, Anna, 89. 

Mackenzie, Gen. R. S., 5, 7, 8, 10, 12, 14, 
316, 321. 

Madison, William, trader, 4. 

Madsen, Chris, 443, 487, 488, 497; Maggie, 
488; Reno, gift of, 497. 

Magee, U.S. Marshal, 437. 

“Magic City: Guthrie, The, ” 56-71. 


Mah-wiss-a, Cheyenne woman, 404, 405. 

Major County (Okla.), historic sites in, 
301. 

Malcom, Ella M., 210; J. C., “Notes on 
Silver City,” by, 210-213; James P., 
210. 

Mamanti, ————— Indian, 14. 

Mandan Indians, 473. 

Mann, Mrs. Pauline, 161n. 


Manning, James W., 100. 
March Lieut. Thomas J., 407n. 
Marcum, Henry, 477. 

Marcy, Capt. R. B:, 200, 217. 
Marler, James, 414. 
Marshal County (Okla.), historic sites in, 


302. 
Martin, John, Cherokee Indian, 280; 
Susannah, 280; William N., 56. 
Mason, Floyd, 205. 
Mason Hotel, Claremore, Okla., gun col- 


lection at, 494. 
Masonic Lodge, Atoka, Okla., 206, 207; 
in Choctaw Nation, 448; Wyandot Indi- 
ans belonged to, 200n. 
Masterson, Jim, US. Marshal, 
Mathews, John, 438. 
Mathewson, Col. Bill, 4. 
Matthews, Effie Agnes, 220. 
Mautame Mission, 202. 
Maxwell Land Grant Company, 
Mayes County (Okla.), 
302. 


Maytubby, 
323. 


McAlester (Okla.), Hes 480. 
McAlester, J. J., 477 
McBride, Joe, 391, 323. 
McCague, Archie, 19. 


369. 
historic sites in, 


Floyd, Chickasaw Governor, 


McClain County (Okla.), historic sites in, 
298. 


McConnell, Samuel, 274. 


McCracken, Dollie May Brown, 105; 
Donald Ray, 106; Edmond, 106; J. T., 
105; Jesse T., 99, 100; Lawrence, 105; 
Malinda Wilson, 105; Maude Hill, 106; 
Mildred, 105; Thomas Creal, 106; Wal- 
ter Thomas, 99, 105-106; Wilson Walter, 
105. 

McCurry, Lieut. Col. L. D., 413. 

McCurtain, Jack, 453. 

McCurtain County (Okla.), Garland 
Cemetery in, 315; historic sites in, 299. 

McCurtry, Robert F., 429n. 

McDaniel, James, 271; Washington, 450. 

McFadyen, May Adele, gift of, 498. 

McGee, Tom G., 214. 

McGill, Mr. ————,, 185. 

McGinty. Mary (Mollie) Pickering, 430, 
437; William, 430, 436, 444. 

McGranahan, —————, 75. 

Mcllhiney, (Narrow Guage Kid), 

McIntosh, Roley, Creek chief, 40. 

MeIntosh County (Okla.), historic sites 
in 300. 

McIntyre, Mrs. La Jeanne, 348. 

McKellop, Susan, 181n. 

McLain, All, 439; John, 439; Raymond 
Sho le 

McLeod, : 
Penitentiary, 206. 

McNair, Carolyn Quarles, 277; Clement 
Vann, 274, 276, 279; Cora, 279n; Cora 
Archer, 277; Capt. David, 270-281; 
Delilah Amelia Vann, 270, 272-274; 
Dennis Bushyhead, 277; Edward, 279n; 
Eliza Palmer, 277; Elizabeth “Betsy”, 
273, 274, 277; Dr. Felix H., 277; Felix 


439. 


Warden, Oklahoma 


Owen, 277; James, 277: James Vann, 
273-276: John 276; Lizzie, 279n; 
Martha, 273, 277; Martha Ann, 280; 


Mary, 273, 276; N.B., 276; N.S., 279n; 
Nancy Bushyhead, 277; Nannie, 276; 
Nicholas Byers, 273, 274, 276; Susannah 
Martin, 280; T. B., 276. 

McMinn, Arlene Wood, 104; Jack Hud- 
son, 104. 

McMinn County (Tenn.), 275. 

McReynolds, Dr. Edwin, 321; book re- 
view by, 486. 

McRill, Leslie A., “An Early Day Cru- 
sader for Law and Order in Oklahoma: 
Thompson Benton Ferguson, 79-87; 
“Old IngaJls: The Story of a Town 
That will not Die,” by, 429-445. 

McSpadden, Carolyn Quarles McNair, 
277; James W.. 277. 

Measles, at Neosho, Mo., in winter 1862- 
63, 24; in Cheyenne & Arapaho Reser- 
vation, 34. 

Medicine Arrow Chief, 89-91. 
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Medicine Bluff, legend of, 486. 

Medicine Bluffs, 2-14. 

Medicine Lodge Treaty of 1867, 27. 

Medicine men, in Seminole Nation, 32. 

Meeks, Mrs. J. B., gift of, 497, 498. 

“Memories of the Indian Territory Mis- 
sion Field,’ by Lilah Denton Lindsey, 
181-198. 

Mennonite missionary, 
Arapaho Indians, 37. 

Menser, Joseph, 481. 

Mercer, Hugh, 229. 

Merritt, Brig, Gen Wesley, 234. 

Mesopotamia Academy, Eutaw, 

Messenbaugh, Mrs. Laura, 491. 

Meteer, J. H., 138n, 141. 

Methodist Circuit Rider, 105. 

Methodist Episcopal Church North, 
Ingalls, Okla. Terry., 430. 

Methvin Institute, 486. 

Metropolis (Ill.), 62n. 

Mexico City (Mex.), 362. 

Miami Indians, 155. 

Miami University, Oxford, Ohio, 190, 193. 

Middendorf, J. William, gift of, 351. 

Miles, John D., 29, 33-35; Laban J., 16, 
19, 418; Gen. Nelson A., 12. 

Miley, William, 63. 

Military Road, from Fort Scott to Fort 
Gibson, 170n. 

Military Trail, Old, 217. 

Milky Way, Comanche Indian, 9. 

Miller, Dr. D. H., gift of, 497; George, 
441; Martin, 276, R. G., 199, 200, 202, 
227, 282, 350, 491; William A., 100. 

Millholler family, 135. 

Mills, Abe, 168n; Eliza, 168n. 

Milwee, Mrs. F. L., gift of, 352. 

Minco (Okla.), 210, 212, 213. 

Minter, Mark, 59. 

Miranda, Guadalupe, 369. 

Mishak (Okla.), 105. 

Mission, Episcopal, at Prairie City, Ind. 

Terry., 207-210. 

Missionaries among Kiowa Indians, 119; 

in Georgia, 271, 272: in Indian Terri- 

tory, 40-47, 207-210. 

Missouri Medical College St. Louis Mo., 

279. 

Misouri, Kansas & Texas 
Oklahoma, 31, 54. 

Mitchel], George, Quapaw Indian Agent. 
138; Harriet Newell, 325; Highlan, 
sift of, 353. 

Mittendorf, J. William, gift of, 225. 

Modoc, Frank (Steamboat Frank), 172n. 

Modoc Indians, 171, 172; removal from 
Oregon of, 172n. 

Mohawk Conference, in New York, 195. 

Mohawk Indians, 
40n. 

Mohler, Orion Eli, picture of, 111. 


to Cheyenne & 


Ala., 19. 


at 


Railroad, in 


in Indian 


Territory, 


Monroe, Hugh, M. D., 48n. 

Montame, Kiowa Indian, 127. 

Moore, Ann Augusta Roberson, 189; 
Charley, 60; Chauncey O., 50; D. A., 
Jos dee nett o1, LO 1. RR; 368n% 
Judge N. B., 189; William B., 490. 

Moravian Church, in Georgia, 271, 272. 

Morehouse, Dr. —— 120. 

Morgan, Jesse, 416. 

Morris, Dr. Alton C., 323, 328; Dr. Delyte, 
323; Greenberry, 111; Joel, Potawa- 
tomi Indian Agent, 29; Dr. John, 225; 
Mrs. Margaret, gift of, 111; Mrs. Mar- 
gie, gift of, 498; Mrs. Ora Whitaker, 
gift of, 352; William, 138n. 

Morrison, J. S., 474; Dr. James D., 109, 
199, 282, 315, 350, 472, 491, 492; Tully, 
318, 320. 

Mount Holyoke Seminary, 194. 

Mount Vernon (Ill.), 62n. 

Mountain Station, in Ind. Terry., 476; 
cemetery at, 476, 477;  postoffice at, 
456,457; spring, 476, 477. 

Mountain Top (Ark.), 210. 

Mountcastle, R. M., 491, 493, 494; gift of, 
108, 229. 

Mow-way, Comanche Indian, 10, 13. 

Mudeater, Julia, 170n. 

Muldrow, Fisher, 353; gift of, 225. 

Muldrow, Hal, Sr., 225, 353. 

Mulhall (Okla.), 213. 

Mungle, Jene, 206. 

Munselle, Mrs. Frances C., gift of, 497. 

Murphy, Johnny, 11. 

Murray, Johnston, 205. 

Murray County (Okla.), historic sites in, 
302. 

Murrell, Hubert F., gift of, 353. 
Murrow, Rey. J. S., 119, 120; Joseph, son 
of Kiowa chief, 121. 
Musholatubbee, Choctaw 


chief, grave 
of, 451. 

Muskogee (Okla.), 188; banking at, 58; 
Episcopal minister visited, 209; Indian 
Territory Medical Association meeting 
at, 277; mercantile store at, 53-64; 
smallpox at, 60. 

Muskogee County (Okla.), historic sites 
in, 302. 

Myers, Col. Edward, 383, 401. 


ae Sex 


Nail, Joel H., 466. 

Nail’s Stage Station, 466. 

Narcissa (Cherokee Nation), 
at, 208. 

Narrows, The, 452, 453, 455, 458. 

Needham, Laurance McCracken, 105. 

Neely, Gen. John J., 62n; S. F., 368n. 

Negro freedmen, 452. 

Neiswander, Stanley M., gift of, 497, 498. 


postoffice 
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Nelson, Billy, of Silver City, 212; Orville 

H., 368. 

“New Officers of the Oklahoma Historical 
Society,” by Elmer L. Fraker, 115-117. 

Newcomb, George (Bitter Creek), 433, 
439, 440. 

Nichols, Dr. G. A., portrait of, 110. 

Nicholson, Lieut. W. J., 245n. 

Nineteenth Kansas Volunteers, 2, 3; Nine- 
teenth Kansas Volunteers Cavalry, 408. 

Ninth Cavalry, 9. 


Nix, ————,, U.S. Marshal, 441, 444; 
John, 444, 

Noble, Charley, 438; George B., 102; 
Tom, 438. 


Noble County (Okla.), historic sites in, 

304. 

Norman, Mrs. Bob, 92. 

Norman (Okla. Terry.), telegraph office 
at 73. 

North Carolina, state of, 490. 

North Dakota, state of, 118. 

Northe, James Neill, 88. 

Notes & Documents 88-101, 199-207, 315- 
339, 473-485. 

Nowata County (Okla.), historic sites in, 
304. 

Noxubbee County (Miss.), 316. 

Noyes, Miss —, teacher at Chero- 
kee Female Seminary, 178, 179. 

Nuzum, Mrs. Clinton W., gift of, 111. 

Nye, Co]. W. S., 5n. 


22 (es 


Oak Lodge Mission, at Skullyville, Choc- 
taw Nation, 47. 

Oakerhater, David Pendleton, 
Indian, 41-43, 46, 

Oatman, J. J., 457. 

Ocoee River, in Tennessee, 270. 

Odelpaugh, Kiowa Indian, 130, 486. 

Ogeechee (Okla., 170n, 207. 

Ohio, Miami University in, 190. 

Okfuskee County (Okla.), historic sites 
in, 304. 

Oklahoma, state of, 73; banking in early, 
75; boundary dispute between Texas 
and, 483-485; Butterfield Mail Route 
Through, 446-472; cattle ranches in, 
477; Episcopal church in, 208; Fifieth 
Anniversary of Statehood Stamp, 48; 
first rural mail route in, 216; flags of, 
352, 353; historic markers in, 200, 
231-217, 348, 445-472, 492, 494; his- 
toric sites survey in, 282-314; Indian 
agencies in, 27; naming of, 326; Open- 
ing of 1889 of, 65, 76, 77, 79; Pan- 
handle, 358-370; postal service in, 478; 
railroads in, 30; Semi-Centennial of, 
48, 229; statehood for, 343; telephone 
in, 108. 


Cheyenne 


Oklahoma Christian University, 52. 

Oklahoma City (Okla. Terry.), 65; gam- 
bling in, 77; incorporation of, 72n, 92- 
99; taxable inhabitants of 1890 of, 92, 
94-99, water supply of, 463, 464. 

“Oklahoma City Before the Run of 1889,” 
by A. W. Durham, 72-78. 

Oklahoma City Coin Club, 226. 

Oklahoma Civil War Centennial Com- 
mission, 481-483. 

Oklahoma County (Okla.), historic sites 
in, 305; probate records and wills of, 
229; settlement of, 216. 

Oklahoma Division, United Daughters of 
the Confederacy, gift of, 498. 
“Oklahoma Historic Sites Survey,”  282- 

316. 

Oklahoma Historical Society, accessions 
to library, 334-339; Brochure of, 349, 
473; constitution of, 223, 328-333; 
directors of, 108, 109; funds of, 348; 
gifts presented to library, 228-229, 351, 
495-497; gifts to Confederate Room, 
353, 498; gifts to Union Room, 354; 
gifts to Indian Archives Division, 354, 
498; gifts to museum, 229, 351-353, 
497-498; Historic Sites Committee of, 
108, 226, 282, 348, 492; historical mark- 
ers erected by, 445-472, 492, 494; his- 
torical tour of, 109, 199, 227; historical 
tour of 1959 of, 495; library of, 493; 
membership of, 112, 230, 354-355, 499- 
500; microfilm project of, 108, 226, 
349; minutes of quarterly meeting of 
Jan. 23, 1958 of, 107-112; minutes of 
annual meeting of April 24, 1958, 222- 
224: minutes of quarterly meeting of 
April 24, 1958 of, 225-231; minutes of 
quarterly meeting of July 24, 1958 of, 
347-355; minutes of quarterly meeting 
of October 23, 1958 of, 491-500; mu- 
seum of, 155; new officers of, 115- 
117; stage coach on display in, 227. 

Oklahoma Indian Education Magazine, 
IDA 

Oklahoma Infantry, First, 225, 353. 

Oklahoma Natural Gas Company, 489. 

Oklahoma Overland Mail Centennial Com- 
mittee, 51. 


Oklahoma Panhandle, 202-204. 

Oklahoma Postal History Society, 481. 

Oklahoma State Bank, Ada, Okla., 317. 

Oklahoma Station (Okla. Terry.), 73; 
cavalry, 238, 239, 

Oklahoma Territory, early newspaper in, 
79. 


“Oklahoma’s Philatelic Year,” by George 
H. Shirk, 48-52. 

Oklahoma University, 105, 115-117; gift 
of, 229. 
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Okmulgee (Creek Nation), 195; original 
site of, 54; trader at, 55n, 56 

Okmulgee County (Okla.), historic sites 
in, 305. 

Olasechubi, Choctow Indian, 476. 

“Old Ingalls: The Story of a Town That 
Will Not Die,” by Leslie McRill, 429- 
445. 

“Old Osage Customs Die With the Last 
Pah-Hue-Skah,” by Frank F. Finney, 
131-136. 

O'Leary, Mrs. Harriett Wright, 323; 
John Pushmataha, 323. 

“Old Fort Sill: The First Seven Years,” 
by Gillett Griswold, 2-14. 

Oliver, Phil B., 63. 

101 Ranch Site 492. 

Onley, Ellen Hurff, 229, 230. 

Oochgelogy (Ga.), mission at, 271. 

O-Poth-lo-yo-lo, Creek Indian, 22. 

O’Riley, Mrs. Lester, 199. 

Ormsby, Waterman L., 446, 458. 

Ortman, Mrs. G. E., 214. 

Osage Agency, at Silver Lake, 418; trader 
at, 15 

Osage Conucil House, picture of, 418. 

ere County (Okla.), historic sites in, 

6. 

Osage Indians, bands of, 31, 420; burial 
customs of, 134; Catholic missionaries 
among, 422, 423; characteristics of, 
424; chieftaincy, 131; condition in 1881 
of, 36; customs of, 131, 423; dances of, 
134, 135; delegation in 1873 and 1874, 
424; during Civil War, 133; Guides 
in 7th Cavalry, 376, 385, 390; hunting 
parties, 420; intermarriages among 428; 
issues to; 427; land purchased for Kaw 
Indians from 15; missionares among, 
422, 423; removal to Indian Territory 
of, 131; scalping parties of, 134, 135; 
school for 418, 422, 424, 428; trader 
among, 416-419; visitors to Washington 
City, 132. 

Osage Manual Mission, in Kansas, 422, 
424, 428. 

Osage Reservation, cattle grazing in, 418; 
in Kansas, 417; in Oklahoma, 417; 
intruders in, 31. 

“Osage and Their Agency During the 
Term of Isaac T. Gibson, Quaker Agent, 
The,” by Frank F. Finney, 416-428. 

Osborn, Jonathon, 427. 

Osceola, Seminole war chief, 321; bronze 
bust of, 322, 323, 327-328, 349, 350. 
mee Billy, Florida Seminole, 322, 
Oe, ee 18 Episcopal missionary, 40. 
ter Cree amp, in Tillma 
Okla. 317, p n County, 

Ottawa Indians, 155. 


Ottawa County (Okla.), 

in, 306; Indians in, 155. 

Ouachita Mountains, 465. 

Sete at Ingalls, Okla. Terry., 430, 
1 


historic _ sites 


Overkiolser, H.,-92: 

Owen, Daisy Hester, 54n; Robert L., 54n, 
278. 

Owens, Dan S., 469. 


apie 


Pacer, Kiowa-Apache chief, 9, 11. 

Pah-hue-skah, Osage chief, 131, 

Palo Duro Canyon, battle of, 12. 

Paluska, Indian corn dish, 160. 

Panama (Okla.), 479. 

Panhandle of Oklahoma, 202-204; 
grant in, 358-370. 

Panola (Okla.), 479, 480. 

Park Hill (Cherokee Nation), 
at, 193. 

Parker, Quanah, 8, 14; picture of home 
of, 352. 

Parks, Mrs. Madeleine, sculptress, 322, 
23 


416. 


land 


mission 


323. 

Parnell, Al, 63. 

Parra-o-coom, Indian, 9. 

PRacmiso it. ——_— 30; 

Patterson, Anna Newberry, 53; James A., 
53-64; Katherine Rector, 61; William, 
53; William Nathaniel (“Major”), 55, 
61. 

Patterson Mercantile 
of, 53-64. 

Pauls Valley (Okla.), centennial of, 51, 
108 


Company, history 


Pausset, J., 278. 

Pawhuska (Okla.), 13ln, 135, 416. 

Pawnee (Okla.), 438. 

Pawnee County (Okla.), historic sites in, 
307. 


Pawnee Indians, condition in 1877 of, 
34. 
Paw-ne-no-pah-she, Jpseph (“Big Hill 


Joe”), Osage governor, 131, 424. 

Payne, David L., 495; John Howard, 270; 
John W., 101. 

Payne County (Okla.), 439, historic sites 
in, 307. 

Payne County Historical Society, 216. 

Peace Policy, Grant’s 7, 8, 16. 

Pearson, Alva H., 138n, 171; Henry, 59; 
Joseph, 372; Russell, 372. 

Pecan Tree, in Oklahoma, 201. 

Peirce, A. E., 439. 

Peithmann, Irvin, 320, 321, 323. 

Pemberton, J. R., gift of, 498. 

Pendleton, David, Cheyenne Indian, 46. 

Pennsylvania, state of, 220. 

Perrin, George, 444. 


Perry, Fannie Hester, 54n. 

Peters, Mrs. Susie, 320. 

Petter, Mrs. Rodolphe, gift of, 111. 

Peyote, among Cheyenne & Arapaho 
Indians, 45. 

Phelps, Mrs. Clara Powers, gift of, 354. 

Phillips, H. Milt, 108, 116, 226, 227, 349, 
350, 491; T. J., 477 Col. William A., 
23; T. W., of Newcastle, Pa., 52. 

Phillips University, 52. 

Pickering, Charlotte Ann, 430; Iva, 430; 
Dr. J. H., 430, 433, 484; Mary (Mollie), 
430; Roy, 430, Warnie, 430. 

Piepgras, Miss Mary E., 119. 

Pierce, Bishop —————, 209; Alva, 435; 
Charley, 440, 441; Earl Boyd, gift of, 
351; Henry Niles, 41, 42; Ike, gift of, 
497. 

Pin Party, in Cherokee Nation, 169. 

Pinson, James C., 489. 

“Pioneer Days in the Cherokee Strip,” by 
Clara Williamson Warren Bullard, 258- 
269. 

Pishofa, Indian corn dish, 160. 
Pitchlynn, Maj. John, 316; Mary, 316; 
Peter P., 316; Sophia Folsom, 316. 
Pittsburg County (Okla.), historic sites 

in, 307. 

Plomondon, Mose, 422. 

Plumville (Pa.), 220. 

Poinsett, Joel R., 360. 

Polk, Leonidas K., Episcopal missionary, 
40, 


Polk County (Tenn.), 270. 

Pollock, Dave, 477. 

Polson Cemetery, 
in, 174n. 

Ponca Agency, trader at, 16. 

Ponca City (Okla.), telegraph office at, 
We}. 

Pontotoc County 
in, 308. 

Ponziglione, Father, 422. 

Poo-ki, Indian, 13. 

Poor Buffalo, Kiowa Indian, 14. 

Popebah, Kiowa Indian, 126. 

Poppen, Dr. Jacob, 216. 

Porter, John W., 429n; 
189, 198; Solon, 202. 

Pot Hook Ranch, 477. 

Poteau (Okla.), 102, 479, 480. 


Stand Watie buried 


(Okla.), historic sites 


Pleasant, 188, 


Pottawatomie County (Okla.), historic 
sites in, 308. 
Powder Face, Indian, 33. 


Powell, Gano, 278. 

Prag, Edward, gift of, 353. 

Prairie City (Ind. Terry.), 47, 170, 207- 
210. 

Prairie Rapid City, 


College, Canada, 


118. 
Pratt, R. H., 12, 14, 42, 46. 


Presbyterian missionaries among Creek 
Indians, 190. 

Preston Bend on Red River in Texas, 210. 

Prettyman, W. S., photographer, 342. 

Price, Dave D., 350; Maj. William, 12. 

Princeton Theological Seminary, 190. 

Pritchett, H. S., 485. 

Pryor (Okla.), 473. 

Pryor, Nathaniel, 473. 

Pumpkin Bread, Indian corn dish, 163, 
164. 

Purcell (Ind. Terry.), cavalry at, 238. 

Pusmataha County (Okla.), historic sites 
in, 309. 

Pusley, Eastman, 
Silas, 457, 459. 

Pusley’s Stage Station, 456-458. 

Puya-fekcu-ahke, Creek and Seminole corn 
dish, 164. 


457; Melvina, 457; 


—Q— 

Quakers, among the Indians, 7, 10, 11; 
Indian Agents, 416-428; Seneca Indian 
School under auspices of, 137, 138. 

Quapaw (Okla.), history of First Christ- 
ian Church of, 351. 

Quapaw Indian Agency, annuity payments 
made at, 147, 148. 

Quapaw Indians, census of 1866 of, 29; 
dances of, 165-166; school for, 138n. 

Quartz Mountain Lodge, at Altus, 201. 

Quoetone, Jimmy, Kiowa, 486. 

Quohada Band of Comanche Indians, 8, 
14. 


fine 


Radebaugh, Samuel H., 74, 

Ragon, Dr. S. B., 102. 

Raidler, Bill, 422, 443. 

Railroads, in Oklahoma, 30. 

Rainy Mountain Church, 124. 

Ramsey, Rev. J. R., Presbyterian mission- 
ary, 191. 

Ransom, George, 444. 

Ransom & Murry Saloon, 433. 

Rapid City (Canada), 118. 

Rattlinggourd, Judge, 178. 

Rector, Elias, 21; J. B., 61; Katherine, 
61. 

Red Buck, outlaw, 441. 

Red Fork (Ind. Terry.), 193, 195, 196. 

Red Oak (Okla.), 452, 454, 479, 480. 

Red Oak & Peach Orchard Road, 453. 

Red Otter, Kiowa Indian, 14. 

Red River, expedition in search of source 
of, 217. 

Red River Bridge Company, 471. 

Reed, Melvina, 159n; Mrs. Willis, 109, 
350. 

Reedy, James J. H., Episcopal priest, 45. 


75. 
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Reeside, Marietta J., 119, 124. 

Reeves, George, 60; Col. M., 210; Will, 
60; William, 54. 

Reid, Arthur, 59; Carl, 319; Helen Long- 
horn, 319. 

Revard, Alex, 422; Joe, 422; Sol. 422. 

Rhoades, Dr. James E., 150. 

Rhodes, Mrs. Merle, 92. 

Rice, Judge Eugene, 199. 

Richards, Mrs. Clara E., 206; Jonathon, 
Indian Agent, 29. 

Richardson, Albert D., 446; J. S., gift of, 
230. 

Riddle, Elsie, 456; Frank, picture of, 172; 
George 476; Isabella, 456; Jeff C, 
172; John, 455, 476; Martha, 476, 477; 
Winema (“Toby”), 172. 

Riddle’s Stage Station, 455, 456, 476. 

Rider, Thomas L., 468. 

Ridge, John, 275. 

Ringland, Katherine, 347. 

Road, between Fort Smith 
Depot, 476. 

Roadmaker, Cheyenne woman, 92. 

Roads, Miss Dee, gift of, 479. 

Robb, Andrew W., 54, 64. 

Roberts, Doctor , Shawnee Indi- 
an Agent, 29; Dock, 433. 

Robertson, Alice, 182n, 187, 195; Ann 
Eiza Worcester, 181n, 186; Ann An- 
gusta, 182, 189; Grace, 182n, 187; 
Samuel, 182n; Rev. W. S., 181n, 186, 
189, 191, 192. 

Robins, Samuel H., 103; Sarah Cather- 
ine, 103; Sarah Turner, 103. 

Robinson, Ella, “History of the Pattersen 
Mercantile Company,’ by 53-64; Ella 
Coodey, 53n; Jess, 468; Rev. John C., 


and Boggy 


53n; Joseph Madison, 53n; Will C., 
473. 

Robinson’s Academy, 53n, 54n. 

Robison, William S., 100. 

Rodney, Capt. George B., 239n. 

Roff, Miss Ida, 42. 

Rogers Mills County (Okla.), historic 
sites in, 310. 

Rogers, John, Sr., 276; Mary McNair, 


273, 277; Thomas L., 276; Will, birth- 
place of, 494; William, 274, 277. 
Bea County (Okla.), historic sites in, 


Romerowe= = 
403, 405. 

Rose, Minnie Wood, 104; Robert F., 
gift of, 229. 

Ross, H. C., Judge, Saline Dist., Chero- 
kee Nation, 278; John, 177n, 279; 
Lewis, 177; S. W., 279; William P., 
DO; 

Rough Riders, 56, 214. 


Mexican, 387, 395, 


Rowe, David, 278n; Ruth Evelyn Wells, 
221 


Royuela, Jose Manuel, 363. 

Ruede, Miss Sophia Dorothea, 272. 

Rummel, Mrs. Charles G., gift of, 496. 

Run of 1889, 76, 77, 79. 

ee Creek, in Craig County, Okla., 
68. 

ie (Okla.), San Bernardo display at, 


LAG 


Sacred Heart College, students in 1908 
of, 352. 

Saddle Mountain Creek, 125. 

Saddle Mountain Mission, 486. 

“Saddle Mountain Mission and Church,” 
by Hugh D. Corwin, 118-130. 

Saddle Mountain Mission Church, 318, 
319. 

Sagers, Mrs. Meta Chestnut, 212; Mrs. J. 
Alba, 212n. 

Saline District 
279. 

Salines, in Cherokee Nation West, 275. 

Samuel, Emma Gatewood, “Dr. Felix W. 
Bird,’ by, 102-103; Mrs. Emmaline, 
gift of, 352. 

San Bernardo, French settlement in Ok- 
lahoma, 200. 

San Francisco & St. Louis Railroad, 208. 

Sands, George L., 77. 

Sanford, David, Episcopal missionary, 43, 
4A. 

Satank, Kiowa chief, 8, 12, 14, 486. 

Satanta, Kiowa chief, 3, 8-10, 13, 14, 319, 
405, 486; son of, 130. 

Sater, Mr. ————., 429. 

Saunders, Sherman, 444. 

Savanna (Okla.), 479. 

Sawyer, Will, 212. 

Scalpings, near Fort Sill, 5, 7. 

Scarface Charley, Modoc chief, 172. 

Schaffer, Sam, U.S. Deputy Marshal, 441. 

Schmallfield, Frederick, 462. 

Schmitt, Joseph S., 54, 58, 62, 64. 
Schofield, Lieut. C. B., 236; Gen. John 
M., 236; Mrs. William, gift of, 111. 

Schrage, William K., 48. 

Schultz, Jerome, gift of, 353. 

Schyler, Lt. Col. J., 407 

Scraper, Mr. ————, 
177. 

Seal, Mrs. Lila J., gift of, 229, 230; Lila 
J. Schultz, picture of, 230. 

Searing, Charles H., 34. 

Seay, Andrew J., 78. 

Sedan (Kan.), 79n. 


Seekings, Charles, 54, 59. 
Seger, Genevieve, 191, 282, 349, 350, 491. 


(Cherokee Nation), 278, 


uerokee Indian, 
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Sellers, E. M., 99; “Walter Thomas Mc- 
Cracken,” by, 105-106. 

Selph,” Dr. ————-, 435. 

Seminole County (Okla.), historic sites 
in, 310. 

Seminole Indians, 218, 321; census of 
1866 of, 29; condition in 1871 of, 31; 
corn dishes of, 155, 156, 161; during 
Civil War, 22, 25; missions and schools 
for, 191, 198. 

Seminole Nation, Medicine man in, 32; 
traders in, 54. 

Seminole War, 218. 

Semple, William F., framed picture of, 
230; Mrs. William F., gift of, 230. 

Seneca Indian School, 137-154, 171, 172. 

Seneca Indians, census of 1866 of, 29, 

Seneca-Shawnee Band of Indians, census 
of 1866 of, 29. 

Sequoyah County (Okla.), historic sites 
in, 310. 

Sergeant Major Creek, 399n. 

Seven-D-Ranch, 477. 

Seven K brand, 478. 

Seventh Cavalry, 2, 3, 375, 382. 

Severs, Annie Anderson, 55n; Frederick 
Bi 50: 

Sewall-Huffaker Store, on Chisholm Trail, 
421. 

Shade-eJa Wee ali: 

Shade’s Well, 217. 

Shadley, Lafe, U.S. Marshal, 431, 434, 
435, 444. 

Shady Point (Okla.), 479. 

Shaeffer, James B., “A Military Burial 
at Lake Altus,” by, 411-415. 

Shak-Nas-Ta Jim, Modoc Indian, 172, 179, 
180. 

Shannon, George I., 483. 

Shaw, Gib, 444; Gilbert, 430, 431n. 

Shawnee Indians, in Cherokee Nation, 
168n; in Quapaw Agency, 138, 140, 
peal 

Shell, Charles, Indian Agent, 44. 

Sheppard, John, Cherokee Indian, 276. 

Sherburne, J. H., trader, 16. 

Sheridan, Philip, 2, 3, 7, 92, 372, 407, 
408, 475. 

Sherman, William T., 2, 6, 8, 10, 372, 
408 


Shieldsville (Creek Nation), 54, 55. 

Shirk, George H., 108, 115, 199, 200, 223, 
227, 282, 321, 347, 350, 472, 491, 493; 
“Action on Chilocco Creek,” by, 234- 
257; book review by, 343, 346; gift of, 
110, 111, 228, 351, 495-497; “Okla- 
homa’s Philatelic Year,” by, 48-52; 
“The Case of the Plagiarized Journal,” 
by, 371-410. 

Shirk, Lucy] A., 472. 


Shirley, Alice, 212; Blanche, 212; Cora, 
912: -Dr.-——--—+,), 30; Mrs. -Dr.. John, 
212; Lawrence, 212; Mrs. Mary Jane, 
106; Oscar, 212. 

Short Greasy Hair, Kiowa Indian, 14. 

Signal Mountain blockhouse, 4, 5. 

Signet (Okla.), 429. 

Silver City (Indian Terry.), 210-213. 

Simmons, Dal, 433, 435. 


Sitting Buffalo Bull, Indian, 9. 
Six-Bar-Six Ranch, 477. 

Sixth Infantry, 4, 88. 

Skinner, Emmit, 63. 

Skullyville (Choctaw Nation), cemetery 


at, 448; Episcopal mission at, 47. 


Skullyville County (Choctaw Nation), 
stone jail for, 449. 
“Sky-Walker,” Indian, 14. 


Slaughter Kid, outlaw, 433, 440. 

Slaves of Cherokee Indians, 273, 274. 

Smallpox, at Bentonville, Ark., in 1863, 
24; at Muskogee, I. T., 60; in Chero- 
kee Nation, 36, 37; in Osage Reserva- 
tion, 36. 

Smith, Archilla, 275; Dennis A., 360-362; 
Rev. Dick, 322; Edna Earl Wood, 104; 
Fred, gift of, 229; Mrs. Iris, 101; Isaac 


Wee Onse 2 Oven Drie) Wee toose uNits: 
Martha Ann (Childers), 280; Mrs. 
Enoch, Kiowa Indian, 321. 

Snow, Lance, 210. 

Snyder, Lt. Col. —————-, 76; Lt. Col. 
Simon, 240, 243, 25In. 

South McAlester (Okla.), Episcopal 


Hospital established at, 42. 

Society of Friends, Seneca Indian School 
under auspices of, 137-138; Modoc 
Indian member of, 172n. 

Sofky, Creek and Seminole 
156, 163, 185. 

Somers, Capt. C. F., 74, 76. 

Sondheimer, Joseph, 62. 

South Dakota, Indian fight in, 473. 

Southard, Sharon, 352. 

Soward, T. H., 67. 

Spaan, Rev. C. H., 216. 

Spade, Johnson, 278n. 

Spanish American War, 102; bugle used 
in, 229; pictures of, 352. 

Spaulding Commercial College, 
City, Mo., 208. 

Speed, Dick, U.S. Marshal, 431, 433, 435, 
444, 

Spiro (Okla.), 50, 479. 

Spotts, David L., 90, 408n. 

Spring Place (Ga.), 270. 

St. John’s Church, Charleston, W. Va., 
209. 

St. John’s Episcopal 
City, 9 1262072210. 


dish, 


corn 


Kansas 


Mission, Prairie 


St. Louis & Sa Francisco Railroad, 31, 
170n. 

St. Thomas (No. Dak.), 118. 

Stage Route between Oklahoma City and 
Fort Reno, 73. 

Staked Plains, 8-11, 13, 14, 90. 

Stallings, J. T., 457. 

Steamboat Frank, Modoc Indian, 172. 

Steel, Dr. ————,, 439; George W., first 
governor of Okla. Terry., 78. 

Stephens, C. C., 205, 207. 

Stephens County (Okla.), historic sites 
in olde 

Stevens, Miss Ida, 195. 

Stidham, George W., 53. 

Stigler (Okla.), 220. 

Stiles, Capt. D. F., 76. 

Stillwater (Okla.), 216. 

Stilwell, Jack, scout, 9; M. F., 135n, 426. 

Stone Calf Uprising, 92. 

Stonecipher, Mrs. C. J., 195. 

Stonum, Paul, 322. 

Strickland, Otto, 206. 

Stringfield, Bettie, 196; Jennie, 196. 

Stringtown (Okla.), 479. 

Stuart, Catherine Patterson, 
Charles P., 55n. 

Stubbs, Mahlon K., Indian Agent, 15, 
29 


55n;. Mrs. 


Stumbling Bear, Kiowa Indian, 8. 
Sturms, Dr. J. J., 14. 

Summerlin, Spencer, 59. ; 
141n, 


Summers, John V., Indian Agent, 
150n. 

Sun Boy, Kiowa Indian, 13, 14 

Sunny Lane Cemetery, Oklahoma City, 


Okla., 106. 
Sutheard, Joseph A., 100. 
Sutherland, J. G., 206, 207; Sam, 81. 
Suthers, W. K., 350. 
Sweet Water Creek, 91. 
os Female College, Fulton, Mo., 


ait a 


T-Bar Ranch, 477. 

T-Bar-S Ranch, 477. 

Tabananika, Comanche chief, 13. 
Taber, Andrew J., 138n, 146. 

Ta fula, Choctaw corn dish, 156, 159. 
Tahlequah (Okla.), 178. 

Tannehill, Joe, 477. 

Tappan, Col. L. T.; 475. 

Tatum, Lawrie, Quaker Indian Agent, 29. 


Tawaconie Indians, condition in 1872 of, 


Taylor, Baxter, 116, 228; J. R., sculptor, 
199; N. G., Commissioner of Indian 
Affairs, 474; Richard, 279; Thomas 
Fox, 280. 


Tayrian, Cyprian, Indian trader, 420. 

Telegraph from Fort Richardson, Texas, 
to Fort Sill, 5. 

Telephone at Fort Gibson, first 229. 

Telle, Russell, 204, 206. 

Temperance Society, Wyandotte Mission, 
143n. 

Temperance work at Tulsa, Okla., 197. 

Tenawerka, Comanche Indian, 9. 

Tennessee, Conasauga River, 270; Lin- 
coln County in, 53. 

Tenth Cavalry Regiment, 2-4, 6, 8, 14; 
“Buffalo Soldiers,” of, 12. 

Terry, Brig. Gen. Alfred H., 346. 

Texas, boundary dispute between Okla- 
homa and, 483-485; Indians mauraud- 
ing in, 7, 9. 

Texas County (Okla.), 217, 358; historic 
sites in, 312. 

Texas Rangers, “Frontier Battalion” of, 
11. 

Thomas, Caroline Neely, 62n; Carolyn 
62n; Heck, 436, 438, 497; John, ranch 
of, 213; Judge John R., 62; Lottie 
Culver, 62n; Mrs. Martha, Kiowa 
Indian, 320; Ray, 212; William Allyn, 
62n. 

Thompson, Hi, 444; Dr. J. A., 36; John- 
son, 177n; Mary Agnes, 202; Miss 
Nancy, 193; Nick, 422; Riley, gift of, 
230; Col. Wm., 382n. 

Thorn, John, 279. 

Thorndyke. Henry, 138n, 141. 

Three Striker, Osage Indian, 423. 

Ti Valley fault, 459. 

Tic-a-noo-lee. Cherokee corn dish, 162. 

Tilghman, Bill, 437, 487; photograph of, 
497. 

Tilghman, Mrs. Zoe. gift of 496, 497. 
Tillman County (Okla.), historic sites 
in, 312; Otter Creek Camp in, 317. 

Timberlake. A. W., 278n. 

Tishomingo (Okla.). 52, 54n, 352. 

To-hauson, Indian, 14. 


Tollbridge, on Brazil Creek, 450; on 
Fourche Maline Creek, 455, 456; on 
North Boggy Creek, 464. 

Tollgate. near The Narrows, 453, 458; 
on Blue Mountain, Choctaw Nation, 
476 


Towns, Miss Rilla, 57. 

Traders, at Fort Sill, 3, 4, 7-9; at Kaw 
Agency. 15; at Osage Agency, 15; in 
Creek Nation, 54. 

Trahern, James N., grave of, 451. 


Trahern’s Stage Station, 450. 
Trailer, Osage Indian, 416. 
Treaty of Medicine Lodge, 27. 
Trent, Bob A., 206. 

Trosper, Mrs. Frank, 106. 
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“Troubles of Indian Traders Brings Sen- 


ate Investigation,” by Frank F. Finney, 
15-20. 

Tso Toke, Lee, 230; Monroe, 230, 321. 

Tuk-like-tokse, Creek and Seminole corn 
dish, 163. 

Tule Canyon fight, 12. 

Tule Lake (Calif.), 172n, 173. 

Tullahassee Manual Labor School, 170n, 
181, 182, 189, 191, 192. 

Tulon (Okla.), postoffice at, 111. 


Tulsa (Okla.), pictures of early day, 
229,; organizations at, 197; pioneer 
merchant of, 194-196; Presbyterian 


Church at, 194, 197; “Tulsarama” held 
at, 50. 

Tulsa County (Okla.), historic sites in, 
312. 

Tulsa Jack, 433, 436, 441; spurs of, 352. 

Turkey Track Ranch, 436, 437. 

Turner, Avery, 77; Clarence W., 56; 
Clarence William, Jr., 56n; John E., 
56; Marion E., 56n; Tookah Butler, 
56n. 

Tushka (Okla.), 479. 

Twin Rivers Park, near Miami, 
492. 

Tyrone (Okla.), 217. 


Bal es 


Underwood, I. W., 489. 

Un-ga-day, Kiowa woman, 123. 

Union Army Room, Oklahoma Historical 
Society, gifts to, 111. 

Union Mission, 422. 

U.S. Artillery & Missile Center Museum 
at Fort Sill, 321. 

U. S. Marshal, 487-488 

niversity of Florida, 323. 

Jniversity of Oklahoma, 105, 411n, 496. 
Jniversity of Southern Illinois, 320, 323. 


ayes 


Van Dorn, Maj. Earl, 317. 

Van Noy, Walter, gift of, 351, 352. 

Vann, C. N., Cherokee Indian, 427; Cle- 
ment, 277; David, 274, 277, 279; Deli- 
lah Amelia, 270, 272-274; Eliza Childers, 
276; Elizabeth, 270; J. R., 278n; 
Joseph, 270, 276, 349; Martha McNair, 
273; Mary McNair, 277. 

Vaught, Judge Edgar S., 105, 350, 491, 
492, 494; book review by, 342. 

Verdigris River, head of, 24. 

Vinita (Okla.), 31; smallpox in, 


We ae 
Waco Indians, condition in 1872 of, 33. 


Wade, Col. J. F., 238, 250. 
Waddell’s Stage Station, 462, 463. 


Okla., 


aq 


(ee 


37. 


Wagon Wrench Ranch, 477. 

Wagoner County (Okla.), historic sites 
in, 313. 

Wah-sah-she-wah-tian-kah, Osage 
423. 

Wainwright (Okla.), 220. 

Walakshih, Indian corn dish, 161. 

Waldron (Ark.), 102. 

Walker, Mary M. Audrain, 208; Matthew 
He 208ns) Bercy. ba) 208) 220958 a t., 
279; Tandy, 447, 448; William, 208. 

Walker’s Stage Station, 446-449. 

“Walking Tour In the Indian Territory, 
1874, A,” by Claiborne Addison Young, 
167-180. 

Wallace, Mrs. 
Robert, 323. 

War between the States, Creek Indian in, 
53n. 

War of 1812, David McNair fought in, 272. 

Ward, H. P., 477; J. W., 477. 

Warhurst, Virgina, 200. 

Warren Wagon Train massacre, 7. 

Warren Trading Post, 200. 

Washington County (Okla.), 
spots in, 314. 

Washita County (Okla.), historic spots in, 
314, 

Washungah, Kaw chief, 15, 342. 

Watie, Charlotte Jaéqueline, 175; Ninnie 
Josephine, 175; Sarah Caroline Bell, 
175n; Stand, 24, 174n, 279; Mrs. Stand, 
174, 175. 

pr eiouee (Okla.), 79, 80; 
80, 

Witene ‘Leon, ASTRA allen 

Watts, Brig. Gen. Clyde 1 Pe 
458, 460. 

Wealaka Mission, 189, 193-195, 198. 

Weisiger, Mr. & Mrs. William J., gift of, 


Indian, 


Mary Wirght, 206, 323; 


historic 


lawlessness at, 


John, 


, D. R., 449, 450; Mrs. Phebe, 450. 

Wells, Dr. ———-—, 192; David Lloyd, 
221; Dorothy Nell, 221; Effie Agnes 
Matthews, 220; “George Clair,’ by F. 
A. Balyeat, 220-221; Hannah Pringle, 
220; James K., 220, Kenneth Paul, 221; 
Ruth Evelyn, 221. 

West, Mrs. , Cherokee woman, 
177; Mrs. C. L., gift of, 111; Jonathan, 
430, 431; Col. Robert M., 383, 390. 

Westport (Mo.), 6. 

Wetherill, Benjamin K., 421. 

Wewoka (Okla.), 32. 

Wharton (Okla. Terry.), 
at 73. 

Whirlwind, Cheyenne chief, 43n. 

Whirlwind Cemetery, site of, 43n. 

Whirlwind Day School, 43, 45. 

Whitaker, W. T., photograph of, 352. 


telegraph office 
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Whitaker Orphan Home, 230; photograph 
of, 352. 

White, Isaac, Mohawk chief, 40m; Miss 
Lou, 477. 

White. captives of Indians, 9, 12. 

“White Hair”, Osage chief, 131, 132, 416. 

White Horse, ————— Indian, 9, 13. 

White Plume, Kaw Indian, 131n. 

White settlers, in Indian Territory, 31. 

White Wolf, Comanche chief, 13. 

Whitebird, Mrs. Pauline, 165n; Robert; 
165n. 

Whitehead, J. P., 198. 

White’s Institute, 154. 

Whow-haw, Indian, 13. 

Wichita Agency, 6, 11; census of Indians 
in 1866 of, 29; census of Indians in 
1872 of, 34. 

Wichita Indians, 134; condition in 1872 
of, 33. 

Wichita Mission, 119. 


Wichita Mountains, Devils Canyon in, 
201; Wild Life Refuge, 351. 

Wichita Village, 201, 217. 

Wickliffe, Lieut. Charles, 344. 

Wichmiller, C. P., 495. 

Wicks, Rev. John Bartlett, 41-43, 46. 

Wilburton (Okla.), 50, 457, 479, 480. 

Wild Game, around Fort Sill, 6. 

Wild Horse, Comanche Indian, 14. 

Wild Turkey, 6 

Wiley, Dan, 443. 

Wilkerson, Elizabeth, 277; Jchn, 278, 


Lewis, 276. 

Williams, B. F., 365, 366; Mrs. Dorothy, 
228; Searcy, 63; Stephen Julian, 360, 
363; W., 439. 

Williams, Robert Lee, 340; dedication of 
bust of, 199. 

Williamson, Amos, 260, 263; Amy, 260, 
265; Clara, 260, 268; Elizabeth, 260, 
265; F. E., 258; James, 260, 263; Loren, 
260; Melissa, 260. 265; Walker, 260, 
265. 


Willis, J. R., 201. 

Winfield (Kan.), 240. 

Winters, Glen, 201; Mary, 200, 201. 

Wisner, D. A., gift of, 229. 

Wister (Okla.), 480. 

Withington, Shirk, Nichols & Works, at- 
torneys, Oklahoma City, 115. 

Witt Memorial Museum, gift of, 229. 

Wolf, John H., 280. 

Wolf Creek, 374. 


Wolfe, Jesse, Cherokee Indian, 178; H. 
M., 278. 
Womans Heart, —__——— Indian, 13. 


Wood, Ailene, 104; Barbara, 104; Beulah, 
104; Dudley A., 104; Edna Earl, 104; 
H. Robert, 104; Harold S., 104; Homa, 
104; James R., 103; Lela Howard, 103; 
Mary Turner, 103; Minnie, 104; Paula, 
104; Robert E., 103; “Robert E., 103; 
“Robert Harrison,” by H. Robert Wood, 
103-105; Verda, 104; Virgil Andrew, 
M. D., 103; Virgil O., 104. 

Woodruff, Capt. Carle A., 242n. 

Woods, M. H., 93. 


Woods County (Okla.), historic sites in, 
314. 

Woodstock (Canada), 118. 

Woodward, John, 367. 

Woodward County (Okla.), historic sites 
in, 314. 

Worley, J. L., 100; Julius M., 100. 

Wright, Allen, 204, 465; bronze bust of, 
322-326. 

Wright, Mrs. Clifton P., gift of, 354; Dr. 
E. N., 157n, 159; Rev. Frank Hall 324; 
Harriet Newell Mitchell 325: J. B., 
324; J. Brookes, 204, 207. 
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Wright, Muriel H., 200, 226, 282, 320, 
350, 472, 491; “American Indian Corn 
Dishes,” by, 155-166; book review by, 
218-219, 343, 345. 

Wyandot Indians, 155, land of, 209n. 

Wyandotte (Okla.), 170n, 172n, 208. 

Wyandotte Mission, 171, 172. 

“Wyandotte Mission: The Early Years, 
1871-1900,” by A. M. Gibson, 137-154. 

Wyly, Cora Archer McNair, 277; William 
Buffington, 277. 

Wynkoop, Maj. E. E., Cheyenne Indian 
Agent, 474. 

any ee 

Yancy, Ike, 477. 

Yellow Horse, Osage Indian, 134n. 

York, Mrs. , school taught by, 
266. 

Yost, William, 430. 

Young, Claiborne Addison, “A Walking 
Tour In the Indian Territory, 1874,” by, 
167-180. 

say ee 
Zotom, Paul, Kiowa Indian, 41, 42. 
Zotom, Kiowa Indian, 123. 
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